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SCANDINAVIA: 

ITS HOPES AND FEARS. 



CHAPTER T. 

ENCROACHMEMTS OF RUSSIA ON NORWEGIAN FINMARK. 

The war, which is now assuming such gigantic proportions, arose no 
less from the negligence of the western cabinets than from the 
ambition of Russia. 

France, especially, takes little interest in questions of remote 
locality; and the politician, while acknowledging with praise her 
generous ardour in sustaining the war, must still wonder at her care- 
lessness of research into those facts which are the cause of it. 

She sleeps during the long encroachments of a secret policy, and is 
only awakened by overt acts of aggression, to assume a real position 
of grandeur in face of the danger, which, though long foretold, was 
long despised. 

This has been signally the case with relation to the Russian policy 
which has brought about the present war. For twenty years, that 
policy has been followed up by the Russian cabinet, with inge- 
nious and unremitting perseverance:, for twenty years, that power 
has sustained on the Danube a campaign of which the Russian con- 
suls were the generals, the Greek priests the directors, the hospodars 
the accomplices, the corrupted boyards the auxiliaries, and the 
misled Slaves the tools. If any voice in the Parisian press pointed 
out the danger, the statesmen of the day treated its warnings with 
insolent disdain, and described them as the empty resource of a 
defeated opposition. For it would be unjust to accuse the French 
nation of indifference, without pointing out the guilty negligence of 
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its goyeming power^ and especially of the statesmen who directed the 
last ten years of monarchy. Daring all that epoch the life of the 
ministry was a struggle^ almost a race ; a struggle for no other object 
^han existence^ a strife for the daily bread of power^ for the gain of a 
to-morrow^ on which to recommence the painful labours of to-day. 
With a ministry in this state, it was necessary to avoid every question 
of foreign intercourse, and to darken every light thrown on internal 
difficulties. The despatches of residents remained buried in the 
archives of the Foreign office, and the diplomatists, at no time dis- 
posed to give more work than is asked of them, quietly took the hint 
to be silent. Or if, by chance^ any misguided resident sent home too 
alarming information, he was desired not to look too far, nor too much 
above him ; and to insure parliamentary tranquility to the ministers 
of Louis Philippe, the Russians were allowed quietly to continue 
their secret labours on the Danube. 

France is now reaping the bitter fruit of these false tactics. Her 
ministers would not see the clouds, and now she is exposed to the 
storm. It is just that all should take their part of the blame ; the 
present war is the result of the period of weakness preceding 1848. 

The successive usurpations of the Russians on the Danube were so 
long tolerated by the Western powers, that the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg might well be surprised at the suddenness of the susceptibility 
which succeeded such long toleration. But their precautions were 
already taken. The Czar knew that French governments were not so 
lasting as French toleration ; and under the protection of '^ peace at any 
price/' took such warlike precautions as would fortify him against future 
violence ; thus, when he found himself opposed to a prince less easy 
than his predecessors, the Czar was armed at all points, while his 
adversaries, taken by surprise^ could with difficulty get together in- 
complete battalions. Still, if the French government had to pay the 
penalty of past negligence, it had the advantage of declining the 
responsibility of them. The Emperor, freed from the traditions of 
two monarchical governments, was bound to seek, as he did, to repair 
the injury done by them ; and there is already something done, when 
a sovereign raises the hopes of foreign nations. Let us trust that those 
nations may one day be consoled by something more solid than hope I 

Now that the Czar's actions on the Danube, and their objects, are 
clearly known, Europe seeks security against them ; and fi^m this 
somewhat tardy appreciation of the danger arose the diplomatic for- 
mula of the four guarantees, of which the object is to prevent 
the encroachments of Russia on tb^ Western nations, by the Black Sea 
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or by the Danube. This is well^ but is the precaution sufficient? 
Has Russia no other access westward ? A.re there no other shores on 
which her underground policy is working ? It is doubtless good to 
shut her from the Danube, and to bar to her the Black Sea. But 
will not the diplomatists have wasted their energy on a childish 
object, if they leave to Russia access, by other rivers and other seas, 
to the very heart of Europe? 

The four points are inefficient, because diplomacy itself is in- 
efficient. Diplomacy only knows facts which are already public : 
and learns events from the echo of the cannon. Diplomatists 
should be sentinels of the advanced guard, but they often learn 
from the tumult that the enemy is already in the camp. It is 
but just, however, to observe that the English diplomatists, both 
better informed, and better listened to, had long understood the 
threatening danger. Lord Stratford de Redcliflfe sent continu- 
ally, fr^m Constantinople, information which ought to have sug- 
gested more vigorous measures. The despatches of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour were also significant enough. But at London, too, minis- 
terial considerations imposed caution. The European public, in fact, 
was not enlightened by its statesmen, but by the glare of general con- 
flagration. Then, the diplomatists hurried round the fire with their 
protocols and their four points, blind to the fact, that in the distance 
a fire is smouldering, which will, ere long, burst forth in a wider 
flame. Doubtless, their ingenious foresight will shut one door against 
Russia ; but where is the value of this precaution, if a wider door is 
left open ? It is indeed strange that Russia has not accepted these 
wonderful protocols. For then the European world might sleep in 
the shade of the glorious peace of Vienna, while the crafty autocrat 
might follow another path to his ends, hid from the wandering eye of 
beguiled diplomacy. 

For these reasons, as we wish to throw L'ght on an important 
question, we do not address ourselves to diplomatic officials, but to the 
public of London and of Paris — to that English public who are capable 
of sacrificing their commercial interests to a national question — ^to 
the French public, who are so eager to know, and so well used to pay 
for, the faults of the cabinets which have governed them. The 
voice which seeks to be heard is that of one bom in the far North, 
who, from his watch-tower near St. Petersburg, wishes to give to the 
world the results of careful study and long observation. 

The events which have taken place at the mouths of the Danube^ 
which have caused the present war, are also taking place on the shores 
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of the Frozen Ocean^ and will undoubtedly cause another European 
war, if Europe shall show the same want of foresight in the North as 
in the East. 

A slight historical retrospection is necessary for the understanding 
of this question. 

At the north-west extremity of Europe, on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, the Norwegian coast, broken up by numerous fissures, oflFers 
the seaman a series of gulfs, bays, and creeks, usually giving access to 
deep and safe harbours. These gulfs, called fiords, are distinguished 
by appellatives preceding the general name, as Tana-fiord, Porsanger- 
fiord, and Alten-fiord. 

We may here remark that the same termination, slightly modified, 
is found in the names of the ports first occupied by the Normans on 
the coast of France. Honfleur, Harfleur, and Barfleur, are Scan- 
dinavian names, as also Painboeuf, Quilleboeuf, and Marboeuf, contain 
in their final syllable the Norwegian word "bo'^ or "boe,'* signifying 
habitation. This remark has already been made by French archaeo- 
logists, and, among others, by Depping, the historian of the maritime 
expeditions of the Northmen, and by M. Paul Bourgoing, formerly 
French charg6 at the court of Denmark. This region of fiords, 
forming the northern provinces of Norway, is called Finmark. The 
word finne, in the old Norse, and in modem Norwegian, means 
Laplander. The people now called Fins, the inhabitants of modem 
Finland, are altogether another race; but many of these also have 
entered Finmark, which is now inhabited by Lapland^s, Fins, and 
Norwegian colonists. These last have also been long established in 
the country; for they are mentioned in the Sagas. 

The number of true Fins in Norwegian Finmark is six thousand ; 
the Laplanders are thirteen thousand. These latter, usually without 
fixed residence, live on the produce of their reindeer. The Norwegians 
of Finmark, who are twenty-five thousand in number, are fishermen, 
and live round the fiords, especially in the district of Alten. A few 
Laplanders have a fixed residence in the small town of Hammerfest. 

To understand why the Russians covet the possession of this country, 
it is enough to compare the fiords of Finmark with the ports of the 
Bussian provinces in the Arctic Ocean. Those ports, shut up by ice 
till the month of May, ofier no opportunity of developing either trade or 
navigation. On the shores of Norwegian Finmark, on the contrary, the 
gulf stream, tempering the cold, leaves the ports always open, always 
as free to navigation as those of the favoured Mediterranean. While, 
a few degrees to the east, the Russians every winter see the mercury 
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frozen in the thermometer^ the coasts of Finland enjoy a temperature 
like that of the winters of central Europe. At Alten^ the mean tem- 
perature for the month of January is only 7"* below zero (28° Fahren- 
heit). The Russian shores^ arid and unproductive^ offer neither shelter 
nor food; while the Norwegian gulfs^ surrounded by yerdurCj run 
through valleys enriched by a luxuriant vegetation. 

And yet it is not the produce of the land which Russia covets. She 
dreams of the monopoly of maritime riches of far higher importance — 
namely, the fisheries^in which the same difference of advantages between 
the provinces prevails. Along the Russian shores, the severity of the 
climate allows of no fixed habitation, and the ice prevents all fishing 
during eight months of the year. On the Norwegian coast, while the 
inhabitants are sheltered firom the inclemency of winter, the supply 
of fish is inexhaustible, as they are attracted there by the higher 
temperature of the sea. Consequently, important winter fisheries are 
established on the coast, especially at Waranger-fiord, at the north- 
east boundary of Finmark. In the south of Europe, and even of 
Norway, little idea is entertained of the immense riches offered by 
the fisheries of this coast, from the number of species of fish which 
are brought to it all the year round by the southern currents. But the 
mass of fish defies all description when the herring shoals are pursued 
by the species which prey on them. The chase is often so ardent, that 
pursuers and pursued are thrown in one stifled mass upon the shore. 
These fisheries, in skilful hands, offer, therefore, an inexhaustible 
treasure. But their resources stop at the boundary of Finmark. 
Towards the east, the herring shoals are replaced by ice-banks. All 
this is well known to Russia, who takes every precaution that it may 
remain unknown to the rest of the world. Even in Norway itself, 
the danger which threatens this valuable province is hardly suspected. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that it is merely an increase of 
territory that Russia is so eager for. She does not covet only the rich 
fisheries of the Norwegian coast. Her patient politicians would not 
run the risk of troubling the world for so little apparent good, if this 
apparently valueless territory were not the high road to the West. 
On the Arctic Ocean, as on the Black Sea — ^at Archangel, as on the 
Danube — ^the only objects thought worthy of Russian policy are 
military, or here they are rather naval. It is well known that fisheries 
are the best schools for a naval power. The taste and experience 
needed for a seafaring life must be acquired in youth, and the seaman 
must almost have been rocked on the waves, to learn to brave and 
conquer them. A fishery, had recourse to at first as a livelihood, is 
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found to become a school of navigation^ in which bold sailors and 
daring explorers are formed* Thus, in old times the sea kings of the 
North filled both east and west with the renown of their conquests. 
As the fishery of Finmark is in activity the whole year round, the 
maritime population is in constant exercise. On the other hand, what 
can Russia do, with her ports shut up from October to May, with her 
interrupted navigation, and her sailors on shore for eight months of 
the year ? In such circumstances, any fieet must be useless, and any 
crew must become deficient in skill and intrepidity. And yet one of 
the great objects of Russian ambition is the attainment of naval power. 
For this purpose, she must have ports for construction and for exercise, 
free from ice, and a maritime population in constant activity, and 
steadily increasing from the produce of their fisheries; and all this 
she would find in Finmark. Let Russia once establish a dominion 
over the fiord district, and be firmly settled on the west of Finmark, 
and her arsenals will soon surpass anything she has yet attempted at 
Nicolaief. Russia is patient, and does<things silently ; but her activity 
may be relied on to set afloat, under favouring circumstances, a far 
superior fleet to any she has yet had. The Norwegian forests would 
furnish her with excellent timber, and the inhabitants of the coast 
would man her vessels with crews both bold and experienced. 

Then would Russia have gained the object of her constant efforts, 
a safe and easy access to the centre of Europe. For a century, turned 
with longing looks toward Europe, she has made vain efforts to enter 
it by the Bosphorus : this is the secret of her great establishments 
on the Black Sea, because the Black Sea is to her the gateway of the 
Mediterranean. But her projects, now too well known, have aroused the 
attention of the Western powers : and thus arose the third point of 
guarantee, the object of so many disputes. But let her grant this 
point too, for she can do so without loss if she is allowed to follow out 
her projects on Finmark ; let the Western fleets watch over the Black 
Sea; let the official telescopes be always pointed on the Bosphorus; 
let diplomatists proclaim that Europe is saved, because the Mediter- 
ranean is shut to the Russians ; yet a Russian fleet raised on the coasts 
of Finmark may one day enter into Europe by the German Ocean, 
and the Straits of Dover. 

At the taking of Bomarsund, there were found dug in the rock the 
traces of fortifications on a gigantic scale ; not only was it destined to 
be a fortress of the first rank, but a copious arsenal. Let it with this 
be remembered that the Aland Isles are frozen up later, and sooner 
released, than the coasts of the Gulf of Finland, and that consequently 
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naval action is interrupted for a shorter period. Therefore^ even if 
Russia were to agree to the four points^ and to give up her establish- 
ments in the Black Sea, if Europe does not at the same time take a 
guarantee for the Baltic and the Arctic Ocean, Alten, occupied and 
fortified, will replace the Black Sea fortresses, and Bomarsnnd will 
receiye the greater part of the Baltic fleets, which will thus escape 
the long inaction of a Finland winter. Russia would then^ after a 
short repose, resume her activity on the Black Sea, and thus threaten 
both extremities of Europe at once. 

Let no one think this is a chance prediction — ^a vain canse for alarm. 
The facts of history prove a foundation for our warnings. Is not 
Europe paying dearly enough for her want of foresight on the Black 
Sea ? Let her not shut her eyes on the Arctic Ocean. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OEOOBAFHY OF FINMABK. — NEGOTIATIONS AND TREATIES. 

FiNMABK forms a plateau^ of a mean elevation of from a thousand to 
sixteen hundred feet^ rising almost insensibly from the Gulf of 
Bothnia towards the north and west. On the western coasts the fall 
is precipitous, and on this side there are few practicable roads to the 
sea. But the plateau itself is cut up by deep gorges, through which rivers 
run to the heads of the gulfs, and which give natural roads, only re- 
quiring perfecting by the hand of man. Several of these deep valleys 
are crossed by the traveller from the Russian frontier towards the 
west. The valley of the river Pasvig communicates with the lakes of 
Enare ; also that of the river Neiden. These two valleys lead to an 
elevated region, little favourable to intercourse, and only connected 
with the most unproductive parts of Finland. The valleys are nar- 
row, and the rivers too small to be navigable. 

Farther, in the same direction, is the vale of Tana, more important 
because the river is navigable to Seida, opposite the head of Waranger- 
fiord. But the valley only leads to the upper country as far as half 
way to Enare, and then the river's course from its rise is among high 
mountains. Several valleys also come down to the Laxe and Por- 
sanger- fiords, but they are short and narrow. 

The richest of the valleys, the most important for strategical and 
economical purposes (that on which the aims and hopes of the Rus- 
sians are bent), is the vale of Alten, with a river of the same name. 
Situated to the west of the Porsanger-fiord, this valley opens on the 
Alten-fiord, which, by its geographical position, offers astonishing 
resources for a first-class maritime establishment. This gulf has three 
entrances from the sea : Stiemsund on the west, Rognsund on the 
north, and Yargsund on the east. Each of these entrances leads to 
an excellent harbour, protected by its windings both from the winds 
and from the attacks of an enemy. No artificial defence is now 
raised on its shores — ^no strategic work has yet been commenced 
there ; but a few advanced works would «oon make it impregnable ; 
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and if military engineers were called in^ there would soon be raised 
around this harbour a new Sebastopol, more dangerous and more 
solid than the first. Add to this that the vale of Alten^ rich, fertile, 
and well peopled^ can supply all the materials and the labour neces- 
sary for a great enterprise. 

On leaving the gulf^ the valley forks into two^ called Eaafiord and 
Altdal, both rich in agricultural and mineral resources. In the first 
are situated the well-known copper mines of Kaafiord; in the other, 
near the mouth of the river Alten, the farm-houses are so thickly 
spread, as to give the country the aspect of a town. The town of 
Hammerfest, situated on an island on the north of Alten, contains 
one thousand inhabitants. 

These valleys were formerly inhabited by Laplanders^ little if at all 
occupied with agriculture, and without trade. But the discovery of 
the copper mines soon drew thither Norwegian miners, who bought 
land, built houses, established com and grazing farms; so that the 
population increases yearly, in proportion as the cultivation advances 
towards the heads of the valleys. The river Alten is navigable, and 
other streams ofier water power for every undertaking. 

Thus much for the general character of the district; but the special 
reasons, which have drawn the attention of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg to it, are the following : The source of the Alten is near the 
river Muonio, which, with the Tomeo, forms the boundary between 
Sweden and Russia. The Tomeo is navigable in like degree with the 
Alten. Now, from this river to the head of Alten-fiord, there is a 
road, not regularly worked out, but capable of being so; and near 
the Tomeo, and at Alten, horses for crossing the mountains are found 
in abundance, and the journey is neither long nor difficult, for women 
have been known to have accomplished it on foot in winter, dragging 
their children in small sledges. This communication answers well 
the purposes of Russia ; for, from the town of Tomeo at the head of 
the gulf of Bothnia, a few Russian battalions would in a few weeks 
make themselves masters of the vale of Alten, and of the fiord. And 
if a naval expedition along the coast were to act in concert with them 
by land, the difficulty would not be greater. In the White Sea, and 
on the neighbouring coasts, Russia possesses more than four hun- 
dred vessels, of about fifteen thousand tons total burden. The 
greater part of these vessels are manned by crews trained to the navi- 
gation of the gulfs and shoals of this coast, who know all the wind- 
ings and creeks of the sea, and sail along the shores of Finmark as if 
it were their own province. These vessels are constructed suitably 
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for the transport of troops and materials of war. Ten thousand men 
with heavy artillery and provisions for three months could well be 
embarked in them. Now^ from the Waranger-fiord at the north-east 
extremity of Finmark to the Gulf of Dronthdm at the south-west 
border — that is to say^ on a winding coast line of about twelve hun- 
dred miles — ^an expedition of this force could be disembarked on any 
point without finding a single Norwegian fortress. It is true^ that 
Norway possesses on the north of the Waranger-fiord^ the fort of 
Wardoe. But this fort is of no more avail for the defence of the coast 
than an empty sentry box for the defence of a camp. Eighteen guns, 
in a star-shaped entrenchment, with no room to lodge a garrison^ or 
to form a magazine : this is the amount of defence possessed by Nor- 
way. Isolated and commanding no important passage; useless as a 
defence ; vain as a place of retreat ; the fort of Wardoe is not worth 
the money which is annually spent upon its powerless garrison. An 
invading force might safely pass it by without disturbing it, as it 
would certainly not disturb an invader. 

And yet, with the exception of this vain show of a defence, there 
is no military force on the whole coast of Finmark^ which, open on 
every side, seems to invite a conqueror. 

Already the small town of Wadsoe, on the Gulf of Waranger, 
might serve to the Russians for a first establishment. A short dis- 
tance to the west of Wardoe, the Tana-fiord, running far into the laud, 
offers safe and extensive harbours for military and commercial pur- 
poses. The shores of the fiord and the vale of Tana are remarkable 
for fertility. It depends, then, upon Bussia on what day, setting 
her transports in movement, she shall become mistress of the coasts 
of Finmark without firing a shot. Let her detach at the same time a 
few troops from Finland, to pass by Tomeo to the Alten-fiord, and 
nothing can hinder her from taking quiet possession of the whole of 
Norwegian Finmark, from which she cannot again be dislodged. 

It is true that it is not the system of the Bussian cabinet to make 
so bold a stroke, as to arouse the attention of Western Europe. Not- 
withstanding the numerous battalions she displays, Bussia prefers 
advancing by noiseless cunning rather than by appeals to force ; she 
prefers the habits of the trickster to those of the robber, and more wil- 
lingly puts her hand in her neighbour's pocket than her pistol to his 
breast. This has been her system in her successive encroachments 
upon Finmark, and this is at present the system of her secret agents 
in that province. These encroachments are of no recent date. In 
the thirteenth century, after long discussions^ a treaty was concluded 
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which fixed the firontiers of Bussia and Norway. It was agreed 
that the Czar shoidd levy taxes as far as Lyngstuen, east of Fiskeroe^ 
which is half way hetween Kola and the present frontier. On his 
side, the Norwegian king was to levy taxes as far as Kola, and even 
as far as Yaleaga on the White Sea. 

The result of this convention was, that there were vast maritime 
districts common to the two powers, including all the coast on which 
Kola is situated, up to the White Sea, the entrance to which was thus 
bounded by the Norwegian coast. 

It was principally upon this neutral territory that the invasions of 
Russia were directed. From the sixteenth to the sevent^nth century, 
successive and slow usurpations extended the Muscovite frontier to- 
wards the west; while the kings of Denmark and Norway did not 
think it worth their while to defend their rights. 

Under Peter the Great, Russian activity, everywhere stimulated, did 
not remain resultless on the coast of Finmark. From their fisheries 
on the Arctic Ocean, the Russians extended their incursions more and 
more westward ; first making themselves the exclusive masters of the 
neutral territory, and afterwards following their fishery on the coasts 
of Finmark. At the opening of the nineteenth centuiy, they began 
to raise, upon Norwegian ground, wooden houses brought in their 
ships, and to pass the winter in several ports of Finmark, even at 
Wardoe, where they took possession of the deserted buildings of the 
fortress. 

But from long impunity, the usurpations became so shameless, that 
the interested parties were bound at last to open their eyes. After 
the imion of Norway and Sweden, the cabinet of Stockholm made 
representations; and from Christiania, every year, vigorous protesta- 
tions were addressed to the Russian authorities at Kola. 

These difficulties were not adjusted, when they were complicated by 
an unforeseen incident. Sweden had some ships of the line uselessly 
laid up at Carlscrona. Charles John XIV., who was proud of his 
capacity for administration, and did not like leaving his capital un- 
productive, endeavoured to make money firom these old hulls by selling 
them, through a commercial house, to the new republics of South 
America, at that time in insurrection against Spain. With the pro- 
jects he had on Finmark, the Emperor Alexander would have seized 
any pretext for declaring war. But this offered what appeared to him 
an ample justification of it. That a sovereign, under obligations to 
the Czar, introduced by him to the circle of legitimacy, affiliated to 
the Holy Alliance, should enter into arrangements with revolutionaries^ 
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should furnish them with materials^ and thus abet insurrection, was, in 
the views of Alexander^ an act of ingratitude and treason. It is true, 
that the Czar purposely exaggerated the expressions of his monarchical 
fury, in order to conceal the real cause of his rupture with the cabinet 
of Stockholm. But, really, he cared more about Finmark than about 
the ships ; and the question of principle was only a cloak for the 
real question of territorial aggrandizement. 

As for Charles John, he was not at first frightened by the threats 
of the autocrat. " The sale of a few old ships/' he said, " had nothing 
to do with politics. He had exchanged useless lumber against a 
million in a ^ound sum, and that was not a bargain that Sweden 
could despise. What was the name of the purchaser to him? He 
only considered the conditions of the purchase.'^ This bold attitude* 
however, did not last long. Charles John consented to cancel the 
sale, so far as concerned those ships which were yet undelivered. 

However, Alexander had taken advantage of these discussions to 
make greater exactions on the question of Finmark. We have said 
that a treaty of the thirteenth century declared the territorial rights 
of the Czars as far as a place called Lyngstuen. Now, six miles from 
Tromsoe, that is, on the western coast of Finmark, is a mountain 
called Lyngstuen, forming a headland between Ulfsfiord and Lyng- 
fiord. That was the pointy according to Alexander, which formed the 
boundary of the Russian dominions — ^that is, he claimed an increase 
of a hundred lineal leagues of territory, including the whole of eastern 
and the greater part of western Finmark. The answer to such pre- 
tensions was easy ; for in the treaty, Lyngstuen is declared to be to 
the east of Fiskeroe. But Alexander would listen to no argument; 
and the quarrel was growing more and more serious, always under 
pretence, to the eyes of the Western cabinets, of the sale of the ships 
at Carlscrona, and a war was impending which would have met with 
no obstacles on the part of the blinded Holy Alliance, when Alexander 
suddenly died at Taganrog. His successor, compelled to begin his 
reign by a battle in the squares of St. Petersburg, did not care to main- 
tain a quarrel so near his capital. Finmark was of little consequence, 
when his throne was in danger. To reduce his subjects, he needed 
peace on his frontiers. 

Hardly was the revolution of December subdued, when the Czar 
Nicholas entered into arrangements, and by a convention of the 14th 
of May, 1826, the boundary between Norway and Russia was defini- 
tively settled. The frontier line was to be that of the little river 
Jacob, which runs west of Kola. 
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Doubtless^ Norway lost still more territory by this convention; bat 
she had the advantage of knowing the exact extent of her losses, and 
of escaping from that state of uncertainty which keeps up ill-humour 
and perpetuates quarrels. Besides^ the proof was not wanting that 
the Norwegian statesmen had done well to hasten a conclusion; 
for hardly was the Czar out of his internal difficulties, when he 
repented that he had granted such easy terms ; and understanding 
for the first time the object of his predecessor's tactics^ he applied 
himself to regain by intrigue what he had lost by treaty. His 
thoughts were revealed at a later date by articles published in the 
AbeiUe du Nord^ a St. Petersburg journal^ which contained bitter 
attacks on Norway, and severe criticisms of the treaty of 1826. 

Unfortunately^ the Norwegian Government fell into the error of 
legalising the obstinate aggressions of their neighbours. In 1830^ 
they granted to the Russians the right to establish themselves on the 
coast of Eastern Finmark ; always^ however, on certain fixed points, 
and under certain conditions. It is easy for the Russians to accept 
conditions and restrictions by which they do not intend to be bound. 
They were soon found to be outstepping their agreement^ and in 1846^ 
the Norwegian authorities were compelled to demolish buildings 
erected by the foreigners beyond their appointed limits. 

In the meanwhile, the steady intentions of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg were revealed by firesh intrigues. In 1841, Russian envoys 
traversed Eastern Finmark in every direction, under the pretext 
of pleasure trips. They sought exact information on every subject 
connected with the country, studying it with attention, examining its 
harbours, the courses of its rivers, and the different seats of the 
fisheries. At the same time, a Norwegian happened to receive a letter 
fit>m a Russian official, the envelope of which was formed, by mistake, 
of a fragment of a circular addressed by some Russian authority to 
that same official. The part of this circular which was used for the 
above purpose, contained numbered questions upon the harbours, and 
the points of the coast fi'ee from ice, the most favourable points for 
the establishment of naval harboiurs, and the depth of such harbours, 
the most suitable spot for the formation of a commercial town upon 
the so-called mixed territory, the summer and winter routes from 
Russian Finland to the ocean, the navigable rivers, the construction 
of military roads, and finally, as was guessed from some interrupted 
phrase, upon the exchange of territory, if any might advantageously be 
made. A farther proof that this circular contained the plans of 
Russia exists in the fact, that at a later date n^otiations were actually 
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opened at Stockholm for the cession of a part of the sea-coast near 
Waranger, in exchange for the mountainous territory which lies 
between Beldovado and Vasko-jok and the lake of Indiager. 

No one need be told, that the Russian cabinet did not neglect 
intriguing with the inhabitants of Norwegian Finmark. Russian 
agents were employed to load them with civilities^ to draw them into 
commercial relations^ and to entangle them in every bond of interest 
or gratitude. Finmark wanted com, and this important article of 
consumption was supplied from the ports of the White Sea. Com- 
mercial relations are apt to induce mutual sympathies, and the 
inhabitants of the Norwegian coast have been led away by the 
apparent advantages offered them. Knowing, moreover, the power of 
the education of youth, as an instrument of proselytism, Russia has 
taken care to establish a school of commerce at Archangel, resorted 
to by the sons of the richest traders of the small Norwegian towns of 
Hammerfest and Tromsoe, who return, after their education is finished, 
imbued with Russian ideas, speaking the Russian language, and 
despising their native country. Hence arise numberless intestine 
divisions and disputes of sufficient importance to have more than 
once occupied the attention of the Storthing. 

Upon a scene so well got up, actors could not be wanting; and after 
national mistrust had been aroused, the Norwegian press was occupied 
more, perhaps, than was reasonable, with the apparition at Tromsoe, at 
the end of July, 1847, of a personage who was known by none of the 
inhabitants. Curiosity was awakened as to the motives of his visit. 
After a sojourn of a few days, he was requested to show his passport, 
and soon after a fSte was given in his honour by the chief magistrate 
of the district. There all the guests were fascinated with his manners, 
and the next day the most distinguished among them who had been 
honoured by the personal notice of the distinguished stranger, com- 
municated to the lower world of Tromsoe all that they had learnt 
concerning him, either from himself or from one another. He was 
called Baron Unger Sternberg, and stated himself to be brother-in- 
law to General Buxhoewden, the conqueror of Finland; he was related 
to the families of Menschikoff and of Orloff ; he had been brought up 
at St. Petersburg, as a page in the household of the Czar ; had served 
in the Caucasus ; and had lived some time at Stockholm, where he 
said the Prince Royal had honoured him with his intimacy; and he 
was now devoting to travel so much of his leisure time as he did not 
spend on his estate near Revel. 

Farther, he had given his hosts to understand that his influence at 
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St. Petersburg might be made very useful to Norway, in which 
country he professed to take a lively interest ; so that the honest 
burghers of Tromsoe congratulated themselves on the arrival in their 
town of so exalted a personage and so powerful a friend. 

The Baron Sternberg soon gained a great influence in the place; 
and in proportion as he accomplished it, the amiable affability shown 
on his arrival gave place to arrogance. He went so far as to declare 
boldly, that Norway ought to be the vassal of Russia, and sought to 
instil his precepts among the most important families; alluring the 
merchants by promises of commercial privileges, and the students by 
the offer of professional chairs and stipends, conditionally on their 
establishing themselves in Russia. 

This is only one example of those efforts which are exercised with 
all the perseverance of a settled plan, and on which even the 
relations of labour and commerce are brought to bear. The Russian 
fishermen are in the habit of coming every summer to pursue their 
avocation on the shores of Finmark; hiring boats and nets from the 
Norwegians, and dividing the produce of the fishery with the owners 
of the materials. 

And in the winter, the Norwegian Laplanders^ who live on the 
produce of their reindeer, emigrate with their herds to the Finland 
territory, where the moss on which the deer depend for winter fodder 
is more abundant. This arrangement was authorised by a treaty 
concluded, in 1751, between Denmark^ at that time mistress of Nor- 
way, and Sweden, of which country Finland was then a province. 
The same treaty gave the Russian Laplanders a right of pasturage, 
in summer, on the territory of Norwegian Finmark. Russia sought 
to profit by these relations, to gain her ends. Under pretext that all 
the advantages were on the side of the Norwegians, she demanded 
compensation for the privileges afforded to them, and proposed to the 
cabinet of Stockholm that the Russian fishermen should have boats 
of their own, and should be allowed to erect huts on any point of the 
Norwegian coast, to serve as a winter residence. 

The snare was too clumsy to catch the cabinet of Stockholm, who 
had long been mistrustful of Russia, and the proposal was rejected. 
The Russian cabinet, enraged at this cheeky took vengeance for it in 
the following manner. On the 10th of July, 1852, the Russian mi- 
nister declared, by official communication to the Swedish-Norwegian 
cabinet, that, after the 16th of September next following, the Finland 
frontier would be closed to inhabitants of Finmark; so that the 
Norwegian Laplanders, taken by surprise, were without fodder for 
their reindeer. 
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The measure was carried out with the utmost rigour^ not only 
against the Laplanders themselves, but even if the reindeer were led 
by hunger and habit to their former pastures, they were immediately 
slaughtered on the spot. This severity had the desired result of pro- 
voking the discontent of the Laplanders, who, in their ignorance, 
made their own government responsible for their misery; and in the 
district of Kanto-Kuno they broke out into great excesses, attended 
with loss of life. The Norwegian government sent a commission 
into Finmark to the assistance of the unhappy Laplanders, and at 
the same time demanded explanations of the Russian government, 
of the application of the new measure ; but they received no satis- 
factory reply. With the evident intention of prolonging the uncer- 
tainty of the position of Finmark, the Russian cabinet has to this 
hour studiously avoided coming to an arrangement, notwithstanding 
urgent appeals firom Stockholm. 

It was expected that these severe measures would force the cabinet 
of Stockholm to concessions ; but they, on the contrary, refused the 
Russians access to the fisheries. But these would take no refusal. 
Quite recently^ they have driven the Norwegians from an important 
fishing station named Eiberg; they fish the Waranger-fiord as if it 
were common territory ; and the Swedish cabinet has had the weak- 
ness not to oppose them. It is clear that they will not stop there. 

Let the Western cabinets take warning. While endless nego- 
tiations are ocupying all their attention — ^while disputes are going 
on about guarantees which, after all, guarantee very little — Russia 
is advancing by a side path, and taking root in regions on which 
diplomacy scarcely deigns to look. It has taken a two years' war to 
make the statesmen of the West feel the danger which threatened 
them on the Black Sea: what will they require before they can 
understand what is taking place on the Northern Ocean ? 

And yet a powerful voice has warned the world. Lord Palmerston 
pointed out to the House of Commons, on the 8th of June, the 
dangerous encroachments of Russia on Norway in the Arctic Ocean. 
But, unfortunately, dangers of this kind are only alluded to by minis- 
ters when they are themselves in danger of losing their portfolios, 
and when they hope to gain a favourable vote, by acting on the fears 
of the public. The English agents in Stockholm had long before 
informed their ministry of the intrigues against Finmark. Why did 
Lord Palmerston forbear to speak of them till he feared for his own 
position? 

And yet the nation thus abandoned by the Western Powers is ever 
ready to assist them in their objects. A Norwegian paper gives in 
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these words the popular feelings of Norway : — " If we are not blind to 
the fate intended by Russia for our north-east provinces, the present 
war concerns us as much as it does France or England. Now is the 
time to save Finmark firom the snares that have been laid for it^ and 
to show that we can yet stand up faithfully for the sacred cause of 
old Norway. If we leave others to labour for us, if we leave France 
and England to fight for us, then we are no longer the worthy children 
of our native land. That nation does not deserve to be free which 
has no blood to spare for freedom. Let us firmly help our brethren 
the Swedes to reconquer Finland, and then there will be an end to 
the Russian encroachments on Finmark, to the weakness of our 
authorities against the Russian agents, and, alas that we should write 
it I to our own weakness, more to be feared than all the rest. The free 
Norwegian husbandman will readily incur the expenses of the war; 
and every father will be proud to have a son who will oifer his blood 
to defend our religion and our liberties, and to repel the usurper who 
seeks to rob us of our harbours and our fisheries, of all our resources 
and of all our hopes/' Western politicians may then, without any 
very great effort, find in Norway all the elements of an auxiliary 
power; but they must first perceive the dangers which threaten them 
if they fail to watch over the coasts of Finmark. It is a danger of 
that character that grows out of the carelessness of cabinets. When 
Peter the Great took possession of the small town of Azoff, no states- 
man of the day supposed that, from that trifling possession, Russia 
would grow, in less than a century, to lord it over the Euxine, and 
to threaten the Mediterranean. The harbour of Alten is now scarcely 
more known to statesmen than Azof was in 1720. Once in possession 
of Alten, the Russians would soon be lords of Norway, and have frci' 
access to the West. 
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CHAPTER III, 

DISPUTES BETWEEN SWEDEN AND FRANCE. 0U8TAVUS ADOLPHU8 IV. 

AND NAPOLEON. 

Wb have just pointed out a question of importance to the western 
powers^ some of which must in future form a point of negotiation. 
Norway must bear the chief Uame of faults committed before her 
union with Sweden. But it is important to recapitulate a series of 
oversights committed by the different governments of Sweden, which 
have brought about the threatening position firom which we Scandi- 
navians now seek to escape. 

The policy of France, and of Sweden, has always led them to seek 
each other's alliance. Up till the nineteenth century, it was almost a 
point of religion in Sweden to oppose Russia every where, and at all 
times ; and an alliance would have been thought something aliQOst 
as monstrous as an alliance with Satan. How is it that Sweden has 
lost this tradition ? How is it that for the past half century she has 
left the alliance of France for that of her immemorial enemy ? We 
must confess that the nation has had no share in this fatal transac- 
tion. The Swedish nation has lost too much by its new ally not to 
regret the old one. Dynastic fancies have been the whole cause 
of the mischief. Gustavus Adolphus lY . thought himself bound, as 
a sovereign of ancient race, to defend the cause of kings against the 
French revolution. Charles John^ a newly created sovereign, sought 
forgiveness of his revolutionary origin, and so both, though from 
opposite reasons, followed an anti-national policy— the one led away 
by absurd though disinterested sentiments, the other by the calcula- 
tions of personal ambition. 

In consequence of this double influence, the political history of 
Sweden, for the last half century, shows nothing but a series of mis- 
understandings. The nation has been dragged from its career, bound 
to an abhorred alliance, condemned to war against a people it esteemed^ 
and to lose more by its alliance than by its wars. 

The story of these misunderstandings ofiers some curious and im- 
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portant lessons. Gustavus Adolphus having attained lus majority^ on 
November 1^ 1796^ took possession of the sovereignty in the midst 
of the general tumult caused by the French revolution. Seated on a 
throne stained with his father's bloody tormented by the memory of a 
fearful assassination^ connecting the act of Ankerstron with the 
French innovations^ and the death of Louis XVI. with that of 
his father^ each fresh report from France added to his rage and 
terror. Jacobinism was the cold shade that excluded all memory of 
the old friendship between Stockholm and Paris^ and this sudden 
rupture led to an unexampled intimacy between Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg. 

Of upright intentions and simple mind, Gustavus had all the requi- 
sites for becoming a convenient tool in the hands of a powerfrd and 
cunning neighbour^ and the more because when he had once made 
a false step^ his natural obstinacy prevented his retracing it. His 
father said one day to the ambassador Stednigk : '^ My son will come 
to a bad end, he is both stupid and obstinate.'' 

Oustavus Adolphus thought himself very religious, but his religion 
was as mistaken as his policy ; and he sincerely believed that, in a 
future existence, a place apart would be reserved for kings. 

Thus all combined to offer at Stockholm an opening for Muscovite 
intrigue, and the cabinet of St. Petersburg did not fail eagerly to 
seize the opportunity. In the first place, in 1796, a marriage was 
arranged between the king and the princess Alexandra, daughter of 
the Grand Duke Paul. Catherine II. pursued the negodation for 
this marriage with avidity, and had the address to allure the young 
king to St. Petersburg, with the regent his uncle, the DvJlc of 
Sudermania, and there she employed her artifices so well on both^ that 
the marriage was on the point of being concluded. It was, however, 
broken off at the last moment, in a manner to make the rupture a 
public affiront ; as the king declared, at the moment when Catherine, 
surrounded by her courts was waiting for him to sign the contract in 
the throne room, that he would never consent to admit a Greek 
chapel in his palace. Catherine was so violently affected by the disap- 
pointment and the .affront, that it hastened her death, which took 
place two months afterwards. 

The news of the rupture of this marriage was received with joy by 
all who had the real interests of Sweden at heart. But the mere fact 
of its having been considered possible indicated a great change in the 
opinions of the court. 

Paul I. endeavoured nevertheless to renew negotiations on the sub- 
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ject, offering Norway as a dowry; or, rather^ a force of 60,000 to 
effect the conquest of that country. Paul expected to soften the 
violence of this act by offering Denmark Swedish Pomerania in ex- 
change. He MLed, as Catherine had done^ but in a less public 
maimer. 

In the meantime, the wonderful success of the French campaign in 
Italy compelled the European sovereigns to greater reserve in the 
expression of their resentment. Gnstavus Adolphns, however, con- 
tinued his offensive position, sent a representative to the Congress of 
Rastadt, as one of the guaranteeing powers for the treaty of West- 
phalia. The choice of his envoy showed his hatred of republican 
France. This envoy was no other than the Count Fersen, who 
had driven the royal carriage on the famous flight to Yarennes. 
The claims of the Swedish monarch were disallowed, and his envoy 
was not admitted to the congress. General Buonaparte consented to 
an interview with Count Fersen, but not in an official character. The 
conversation only turned upon the past. '' I remember having seen 
you/' said Buonaparte to the count, " you were one of the greatest 
favourites of the old court, but I was at that time too obscure a per- 
sonage to attract your attention.'^ 

Soon after Oustavus Adolphus showed an inclination for renewed 
intimacy with France; in the early part of 1798 he sent the Baron 
Stach Holstein as his representative to Paris. 

But a new coalition, of which Paul I. was the most active agent, 
was already preparing against France. A treaty was signed Decem- 
ber 29th, between Russia and England. Ghistavus was seized with 
a new fit of monarchical ardour, and in April, 1779, he addressed, in 
his quality of Duke of Pomerania, a proclamation to the Germanic 
Diet, inviting them to raise contingents to punish France and avenge 
insulted kings. The Directory, considering this public provocation 
as a declaration of war, laid an embargo on Swedish vessels^ and all 
diplomatic relations were suspended. 

Buonaparte, however, raised to the dignity of first consul, saw the 
importance to France of renewing her intimacy with Sweden, and 
made vain efforts to bring the king to adopt a more sensible policy. 

Paul I. must have been seized with sudden enthusiasm for Buona- 
parte, for Russia now led the way for Sweden. The 15th of August, 
1800, the neutral treaty was concluded, which associated Russia with 
France; to which Sweden and Denmark gave their adhesion^ on the 
16th of December, and Prussia joined it soon after. 

The result, as is well known, was the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
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while the Swedish fleet was detained by contrary winds at Carlscnma ; 
and Panl I. was assassinated at so opportune a moment, that public 
opinion falsely accused England of his death. 

Alexander succeeding Paul^ by a treaty with England (June 17, 
1801)^ abandoned the neutral treaty, and Denmark, left alone, was 
compeUed to submit to the conqueror, and to admit, by formal con- 
vention, the right of search. 

Then Guatavus Adolphus thought again of aUying himself with 
France. The First Consul was disposed to treat, and sent M. dc 
Bourgoiny, French minister at Copenhagen, to Stockholm. But this 
negotiation was not more successfiil than the former. The obstacles 
were chiefly raised by the capricious humour of the king; who, 
though compelled to respect the French republic, was constantly led 
by his fixed antipathy to modify his engagements, from day to day, 
and thus rendered all arrangement impossible. 

He was also encouraged in his ill-disposition by his queen, Frederica 
Dorothea, daughter of the Margrave of Baden. This princess, before 
her marriage, had entertained a sentimental attachment to the Due 
d'Enghien. She had long refused to marry the King of Sweden, and 
had only consented after the long indulgence of a hopeless passion. 

But this passion had excited in her a great zeal for the house of 
Bourbon, and a horror of revolutionised France. Her counsels 
helped to turn her husband away from the only reasonable thought 
he had ever showed; and the relations between the two countries 
were maintained on a footing of coolness which, though not actual 
war, was very unlike peace. 

At the end of 1803, the ill-will took a more decided form. At this 
time, Oustavus, accompanied by his queen, had imtertaken a visit to 
his father-in-law at Carlsruhe. The court of Baden was then the 
rendezvoui of French emigrants, among whom the Due d'Enghien 
naturally occupied a distinguished place. The Queen of Sweden soon 
made her royal husband share her enthusiasm for the young prince. 
Gustavus was again seized with a fit of enthusiasm for royalty, dreamed 
of placing himself at the head of a European coalition to restore the 
Bourbons, and publicly swore to make no treaty with Buonaparte. 

He soon had more cause for anger. Baron Ehrenswaerd, Swedish 
minister at Paris, got notice of the measures in preparation against 
the Due d'Enghien. He warned his king of them, who immediately 
gave notice of them to the Margrave of Baden, exhorting him ener- 
getically to oppose any violent measures against the duke. But having 
little confidence in his father-in-law's resolution, he endeavoured to 
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warn the Due d'Enghien personally^ and^ for that purpose^ sent an 
autograph letter to Ettenheim by the Baron Tawast^ advising the 
prince to leave the territory without delay ; but the Due d'Enghien 
had been arrested eight hours before the Baron Tawast reached 
Ettenheim. 

At the news of the arrest^ Gustavus could not contain himself for 
rage. He heaped reproaches on his father-in-law^ protested against the 
violation of the international law in an energetic note to the First 
Consul^ and recalled his minister at Paris. While the other sovereigns 
were murmuring, the King of Sweden was furious ; and when the First 
Consul soon after took possession of the Imperial title, Ghistavus 
showed the greatest activity in persuading Austria to refuse to acknow- 
ledge the assumption. Finally, adding generosity to anger, he offered 
Louis XYIII. an asylum in his kingdom. 

Napoleon, aware of the importance of renewing the former alliance 
between France and Sweden, had long kept silence on these continued 
provocations ; but his patience was now exhausted, and he was inclined 
to the adoption of very violent measures. Gustavus was still at the 
court of his father-in-law, and Napoleon, misled by his resentment, 
entertained the idea of abducting him forcibly into France. Duroc, 
the Emperor's constant friend, succeeded in dissuading him from the 
execution of this violent scheme, and Gustavus Adolphus left Baden 
July 12, 1807, unaware of the risk he had run. 

But he was hardly out of reach, when Napoleon repented his 
scruples. He said to Duroc, " I am sorry I followed your advice. 
Doubts are fatal in politics, when there is an opportunity of disabling 
an enemy firom injuring you.'* 

A series of insults now followed, Gustavus calling the Emperor the 
Beelzebub of Europe, and Napoleon answering in the Moniteur. The 
14th of August, 1804, the Moniteur called attention to a note of the 
Sang of Sweden to the Diet of Ratisbon, proposing the elevation of a 
statue to the Archduke Charles, to be contributed for by the states of 
the Germanic Empire ; and the following reflections were added by 
the government journal : — 

*'The folly of this step, on the part of the King of Sweden, is only 
equalled by its absurdity." 

Then the article proceeds to a long criticism of the acts of the 
Swedish monarch, and finally apostrophises him in these terms : — 

*' We are perfectly aware that even if you take cognisance of our 
advice, it will be lost upon you; but we believe, at the same time, that 
no farther lesson will be given you by France. To her all your 
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actions are matters of indifference; she asks no explanation of them, 
because she will not confound a brave and loyal nation^ for centuries 
her fidthful allies, and known as the French of the North, with a 
young man, led away by false ideas, and acting without reflection. 

'^ Your subjects will always be well treated by France, your trading 
ships will be well received, because they bear the standard of the 
Oustavi, your predecessors; and when your fiiry is spent, and you 
come to understand the real position and to feed your own, France 
will always be ready to serve the true interests of your nation and to 
forget what you may have been or what you may have done/' 

This article shows that Napoleon, even in his resentment, did not 
confound the Swedish nation with its government. 

At the same time Alexander was rousing all the cabinets of Europe 
to a new coalition against France. The cabinets were well disposed 
towards the coalition, but their terror of Napoleon prevented them 
firom declaring themselves. In September, 1804, the Emperor of 
Austria wrote the Czar as follows : — " In the present state of affairs, 
I consider our union and concerted plan to be the only ground of 
hope for the future safety of Europe.'' . And yet the Austrian 
emperor would only agree to a defensive treaty, which was signed 
October' 14th. About the same time, Prussia, animated by the same 
hatred of the French empire, but kept back by the same fears, also 
signed a defensive treaty, undertaking to guarantee the independence 
of North Germany. 

But this passive policy could not satisfy the impatience of Alexander. 
In the month of March, 1806, he undertook, jointly with England, 
the commencement of an active war, hoping that that powerful 
support would induce the two great potentates of Germany to join 
him also. But Austria replied, that she did not believe it possible to 
triumph over Napoleon without the support of Prussia ; and Prussia 
refused to risk a general war, still declaring herself ready to maintain 
her engagement of securing the liberty of Northern Germany. 

''Is it possible,'* the Czar wrote to his ambassador at Vienna, 
'' that Austria is satisfied without preparing for war, and, without 
taking any measures for defence, carelessly to await the appearance 
of Buonaparte in the midst of her territory, in order that she may 
accept a dishonourable peace ? Am I to believe that ambitious con- 
queror can inspire her with a fear greater than the hopes which she 
may build upon alliance with me?'' To calm the fears of the 
Austrian court, the Czar voluntarily offered a contingent of 180,000 
men, instead of the 150,000 which he had first promised ; and he 
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despatched General Wintzingerode to Vienna^ with a plan for a cam- 
paign in the beginning of May, 1805. Austria was still irresolute, 
shrinking from a war, when Napoleon annexed the republic of Genoa 
to France. This being a violation of the treaty of Luneville, Alex- 
ander took advantage of it to overcome the irresolution of Austria, 
and the Emperor at last gave his adhesion to the alliance between 
England and Russia; and on July 4th, 1805, a common plan of the 
campaign^ under the name of the Convention of War, was agreed on 
between the allied powers at Vienna. 

Through all these negociations, the King of Sweden allowed him- 
self to be led by Alexander, and had moreover become bound to him 
by new ties. Prussia had long coveted Swedish Pomerania, and even 
when Greneral Wintzingerode passed through Berlin, the Prussian 
troops on the frontier had already assumed a threatening position. 
Alexander interposed, and wrote to the General : — '' Tell the King of 
Prussia that my exactitude in fulfilling my engagements is such, that 
on the first demand the King of Sweden may make on me, I cannot 
refuse, under any pretext, to march troops to his assistance.'^ This 
unexpected check was, perhaps, an argument with the cabinet of 
Berlin for remaining without the pale of the coalition, — ^but at the 
same time it dragged the King of Sweden into it. That monarch 
engaged by treaty with England on October 3rd, to join the enemies 
of France with a contingent of 12,000 men. But during the campaign 
of Austerlitz, the good-will of Gustavus was paralysed by the fears he 
entertained of Prussia. Fearing an invasion of Pomerania, he kept 
his troops stationary in that province; and thus Prussia, without 
intending it, was lending her assistance to Napoleon. 

But soon Prussia, too, came into check with the French power. 
Then was the moment for the King of Sweden to have taken his 
revenge; but true to his aversion, he chose to join the King of 
Prussia, who would have stripped him of his territory, against 
Napoleon, who would have defended him in the possession of it. 

By its natural position Sweden formed the rear-guard of the new 
coalition. But after the battle of Jena, and the rapid success of the 
French army, Sweden was laid open to invasion, and on the 28th of 
January, 1807, Mortier entered Swedish Pomerania, and laid siege to 
Stralsund. 

Napoleon, however, entered unwillingly into contest with the 
Swedes : he felt that the nation was not answerable for the follies of 
its sovereign, and seeing that the weakness of Sweden was the strength 
of Prussia, the military operations were pushed with little vigour. 
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The siege of Stralsnnd was conducted slowly, and in consequence of 
an armistice concluded on the 18th of April, the French evacuated 
Pomerania. 

Here was a new opportunity oflfered to Gastavus Adolphus of 
resuming with France those relations which were consistent with long 
usage and sound policy. Napoleon was already planning a great 
expedition to Russia, -and failing the active co-operation of Sweden, 
would have been satisfied with her neutrality ; but all his advances 
were rejected; all his seductive offers were powerless against the 
obstinate hostility of Oustavus Adolphus. Even the batUe of Fried- 
land, and the falling away of Russia, and of Prussia submitting to the 
will of the conqueror, could not open his eyes. On July 2nd he 
declared the armistice at an end, and hostilities were resumed. 

Sweden had now to contend alone against the power which had suc- 
sessively triumphed over Austria, Prussia, and Russia. It is true that 
Napoleon attacked her unwillingly. Guided by calculations of policy 
and by his sympathy for the Swedish people, he made new propositions 
to Gustavus Adolphus, but that Prince rejected all overtures. " No 
throne,'' he replied^ ''no country is sufficiently dear to me to induce 
me to desert my principles/' 

Soon, however, attacked at Stralsund by Brune, and aban- 
doned by the English, his only allies, he was compelled to evacuate 
the fortress, and to pass over to the isle of Rugen. Brune might have 
taken him with all his troops ; but General Toll, commanding the 
Swedes, had purposely raised a report of the fall of Gustavus Adol- 
phus ; and the French general, thinking that such an event would 
probably change the intentions of Napoleon, had accepted a military 
convention, which saved the Swedish army. 

But Napoleon's patience was now exhausted, or else, by a fatal 
change of policy, he now relied on a solid support in an alliance with 
Russia. Brune was disavowed, and at the conference of Tilsit, among 
the clauses of treaty which the Imperial negotiators concealed from 
their own diplomatists, was one concerning Sweden, by which 
Napoleon agreed to yield Finland to Russia; and Alexander, who 
had dragged Gustavus to ruin, gracefully accepted the spoils of his 
late ally. 

The realization of this project, like other reserved points, was de- 
layed for a future arrangement between the two ambitious sovereigns. 
But Alexander soon began to open the way for the work of spoilation 
by imderhand provocations. 

It is true that Napoleon himself induced the Russian emperor to 
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force Sweden into joining the continental blockade^ and eagerly in- 
cited him to acts of aggression^ fatal to the real policy of France. 

In the autumn of 1807 several notes were sent from St. Peters- 
burg to Stockholm, bearing injunctions to declare the Baltic closed, 
and to forbid English ships from entering it. At the same time Russia 
declared war against England with great parade, all taking care 
to do no injury to the enemies of France. This war was in reality 
only a guarantee from the Czar to himself against Napoleon, and a 
convenient manner of accomplishing his projects on Sweden. 

The answer given by Gustavus Adolphus to the notes from St. 
Petersburg was firm : the unfortunate •monarch did not want courage, 
he only made a bad use of it on all occasions. This time he also an- 
swered with logic and dignity. All that he could grant, he said, was 
to require the English government to consent to the neutralization of 
the Baltic. 

However, Savary, the envoy of Napoleon at St. Petersburg, im- 
prudently revealed the secret clauses of the treaty of Tilsit, and de- 
clared in the drawing-rooms of the Bussian capital that Sweden 
would be divided between Denmark and Russia. Baron Stedingk, 
the Swedish minister, immediately sent couriers to Helsingborg (where 
Gustavus was residing) to inform him of the speeches of the French 
envoy. This was more than enough to exasperate the Swedish king, 
who swore again that he would never consent to peace nor truce with 
Napoleon. He also exclaimed justly against the Czar, — ''My ally too, 
and my brother-in-law to become the agent of such perfidy .'' 

He then, though late, entered into treaty with England, November, 
1807 (concluded February 8, 1808), by which England promised 
ships, and £100,000 per month as subsidy. 

In the meantime Denmark had joined the alliance of France and 
Russia, and great masses of troops were concentrated near St. Peters- 
burg. 

Justly alarmed at all he saw, Stedingk asked the Czar for explana- 
tions ; but in a conference on February 16, 1808, the Czar expressed 
himself more than ever devoted to the interests of Sweden, assuring 
the minister that the armaments were only intended as a pre- 
cautionary measure against England. " What a danger it would be,'' 
he added, *' for you and for us if the English were to take possession 
of Finland. I cannot allow such dangerous neighbours at my doors. 
But God is my witness that I would not take a single village from 
the King of Sweden/' 

A week after this conference, Stedingk learnt, without a doubt. 
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that it was intended to march the Russian army on Finland. He 
returned to the presence of the Czar^ and demanded his passports^ 
which Alexander refused, in pretended astonishment at alarms so un- 
justifiable. ^'I am not at war with you/' he said to the minister; 
** my only object is to protect my frontier/' 

This duplicity appeared to Stedingk more dangerous than avowed 
hostility; he wrote to his court announcing the entry of the Russian 
army into Finland. Unfortunately his despatches exaggerated the 
strength of the invading army, and this had a fatal effect upon the 
course of the war. Gustavus, persuaded that he could offer no resist- 
ance till the arrival of the English, sent orders to his generals to 
retire to the fortresses, and to withdraw the army northwards, there 
to wait for reinforcements, which would be sent in spring. In con- 
sequence of these instructions the troops fell back on Uleaborg, 
leaving all the country open to invasion, while the king, instead of de- 
fending Finland, was preparing an attack in Norway. 

On March 28, 1 808, Bernadotte, who was in command in Holstein 
of a corps of 20,000 French and Spaniards, received orders to march 
on Zealand to join the Danes in entering Sweden, for the purpose of 
dethroning the king, and dividing the country between Denmark and 
Russia. A strange mission for the man who was soon to be called 
to rule at Stockholm. 

Placed alone between these two formidable enemies, Gustavus 
Adolphus lost nothing of his hardihood. Unfortunately his courage 
was not equalled by his ability; and the ardour of his troops was 
paralysed by unskilful manoeuvering. Force was soon abetted by 
treason. 

General Buxhoewden, who commanded the Russian forces, was 
accompanied by a Swedish refugee, who, after having betrayed his 
country, had been long resident at St. Petersburg. General Baron 
Spungporten was entrusted with considerable sums, wherewith to 
purchase the consciences of others, as he had already sold his own. 
He also added to his infamous mission the concerting a plan for a 
campaign with Buxhoewden. 

The invasion was made without declaration of war, as if the allies 
purposely affected to despise all rights. A proclamation of Bux- 
hoewd, dated February 22, declared, without further formality, that 
the Czar had adopted the resolution of uniting Finland to the govern- 
ment of Russia in the intention of insuring the happiness of the Fins, 
of maintaining their constitution, and guaranteeing their liberty. This 
proclamation was sent to the priests, with orders for them to read 
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The fortress of Sveaborg, seated on seven rocks to the south-west 
of the mouth of Helsingfors harbour^ was protected by formidable 
works in granite erected by Marshal Ehrenswaerd^ at the expense of 
twenty-five years labour and an immense amount of treasure. These 
works were defended by 900 guns and 6^000 devoted and resolute men. 

Yet the Russians met with no serious opposition in their march to 
the town of Helsingfors, in which they took up quarters^ without 
resistance^ opposite Sveaboi^. Consequently, when the Swedes fired 
upon them, the projectiles were naturally thrown into the town. 
Under pretext of humanity to the inhabitants, the Russian general 
requested that the fire might not be directed upon that side, to which 
Cronstedt had the weakness to consent, on condition that the attack 
might not be conducted from thence. The fatal influence of 
Jaegerhom was prominent in all the counsels ; by his means, false 
newspapers circulated freely among the soldiers. Cronstedt, easily 
discouraged, showed neither courage nor intelligence, and at the end 
of one month he consented to a truce which may be looked on as a 
model of folly, if not of treason. He engaged, on the 6th of April, 
to deliver up the town on the 3rd of May if he were not succoured 
by at least five ships of war before that date. Now, it is well known 
that the sea on that coast is almost always frozen beyond the first 
week in May, so that the arrival of the ships was impossible. 

As a guarantee of this astounding treaty, he allowed the Russians 
to occupy the three islands nearest Helsingfors; and by a farther 
clause, in case the expected aid should arrive, the Russians were only 
to restore two of the islands ; they were actually to keep Longom, 
without the possession of which it was impossible to destroy the 
Russian batteries before Helsingfors 1 

On the other hand, of the couriers sent to Stockholm to announce 
the treaty and to make khown the necessity of speedy succour, the 
first only arrived on the day on which the fortress was to be given up. 

In the garrison, the announcement of this convention caused a 
great agitation. When the commandant, Cronstedt, read it to his 
officers — which he did hurriedly, and in an undertone — several broke 
out in bitter reproaches ; and one of them exclaimed, ^' Your only 
resource is now to allow us to mutiny against you.'' This was too 
much or too little. In such a case, they ought not to have asked 
permission. An hour after, Cronstedt gave up the first island. 

As the fatal day of surrender approached, the exasperated soldiers 
broke out in curses on their officers. Several of them openly declared 
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tion, dated May 28, he ordered the Fmlanders to lay down their 
arms, under pain of being hung or shot. The like penalty was de- 
clared against the wives, children^ relations, and neighbours of the 
defenders^ who should fail to denounce them. This odious appeal to 
treason was useless. The Fins and Swedes were only the more eager 
in their defence. The Russians were driven to the south of Finland, 
and the battles of Lappo, Jutas, and Idensaline added fresh triumphs 
to the Swedish cause. But the betrayal of Sveaborg had placed the 
whole of the Bussian troops at the disposal of their general, and they 
advanced in concert with the gun boats given up by Cronstedt, and 
with the Swedish flotilla, which now formed part of the Russian navy. 

It was impossible to resist longer with any chance of success. The 
Fins slowly retired northwards, still keeping a good face towards the 
enemy. They vigorously defended themselves, imtil an armistice 
was agreed to on the 30th of November, the Swedes retiring with 
arms and baggage beyond the river Kemi. 

Gladly would we recall the names of all the officers who distinguished 
themselves by their courage at this period of trial, but we may at 
least mention those of their worthy commanders, Adlercreutz, Sandiels, 
ELlercker, and Dobeln. Count G. Lowenahjelm, who has long repre- 
sented the court of Sweden at Paris, to the satisfaction of all, was en- 
gaged in the service as adjutant-general, and distinguished himself by a 
bravery, which threw him a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. But 
what could the isolated efforts of these brave men achieve ? Their 
partial success was only a consolation, and not a ground for hope : 
imbecility and treason made their courage of no avail. At the same 
time that Cronstedt and Jaegerhom surrendered Sveaborg, Major 
Gripenberg abandoned to the enemy the fort of Swarsholm, which 
defends the town of Lowisa. 

The naval operations in the Baltic were without residt. Aided by a 
few English vessels, the Swedes drove the Russian fleet into Baltic 
port; but having no land troops nor grenades, they could do nothing 
farther. 

The proofs of courage and self-sacrifice which distinguished this 
war in Finland are not sufficiently known in the west ; the result being 
a disaster. The details were probably thought not worth knowing. 
History gives nothing but pity to unfortunate warriors who only asked 
for leave to conquer, and who hardly gained permission to die; 
but some of the incidents of the campaign deserve its admiration. 
A Swedish battalion, hemmed in near the sea by a superior force, 
rather than surrender dishonourably, or fight uselessly, threw them-* 
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A few femfcffoements firom time to time joined the battaiicaw in 
Finland; bnt, as thej were sent withoot foresight, thew new-comers 
fboj^ht and died, only to giTe fineah examples of oseleas courage. 

On ercry nde, the peasants, fall of patriotic ardoor, mardied 
throng the e uuntr y in search of weapons to fight with, lamenting 
that a powerieas goremment would not profit by their seaL 

Let OS cite, as die last example, the name of the commander Jons- 
mm, who, when his ship was attacked by the ressels sonendered at 
%ftai)or%f iell mortally woonded, crying, ^ I dte yoo, Cronsiedty to 
the tribonal of Hearen, to answer for the death cf so many brsTe 
Swedes, killed by Swedish shot.^ 

Bat these heroes haye become immortal in the national literature. 
The great Kmdsh poet, Bonebei^, has devoted many noble pages to 
the memory of the braTC defenderB of their country. When he tells 
in his poems of the tail of Sveaborg, " Name not the traitor/' he ex- 
claims, ^he can have no feunily, nor &ther, nor son." Describing 
old Klingspor, he says, *' He had two chins, hot one eye, and half a 
heart/' JEUmeberg is the most distingaiahed poet of the day in Scan- 
dinaria, and his verses maintain the sympathy of the Swedes for 
Finland* 

Bttt to retnm to history. Sweden was now in a dangerous posi- 
tion; attacked on one side by the great captain whom Gustavus 
Adolphus had provoked, on the other by the ally who had urged the 
provocation, expiating by Alexander the insults offered to Napoleon, 
yet nevertheless ready to defend her sovereign, notwithstanding his 
faults, and to make head against this doable war, she could neither 
fight the Ilussians, whom she hated, nor make peace with the French, 
whom she liked. 

Sweden must have succumbed, had Bemadotte been active. But 
before he could enter SSeclaud, the English stopped all the outlets ; 
and in the month of May, 1808, ten thousand British troops were 
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landed at Gothenburg^ under the command of Creneral Moore. The 
British general, immediately on landings repaired to Stockholm, but 
at his first interview with Gustavus Adolphus, the eccentric pride of 
the king offended the general so much, that he retired in disgust, and, 
with similar eccentricity, disguised himself as a peasant to quit 
Stockholm and return to Gothenburg, where he re-embarked his 
troops ; thus abandoning Gustarus to his sulky pride. 

After this, Alexander considered Finland to be one of the provinces 
of his empire. He had already, by decree of the 2nd of April, ordered 
all Finnish officers to repair to their posts, under penalty of loss of rank 
and confiscation of property, in case of disobedience; and on the 22nd 
of May, while the Finnish army was still opposing the invaders with 
success, the authorities of Finland were warned that all the inhabi- 
tants were expected to take oath of fidelity to the czar : not only the 
officials were compelled to this, but even the peasants and students 
above the age of fifteen. 

And on the 5th of June, a manifesto of the czar declared that Fin- 
land was become Russian territory. 

Alexander, encouraged by the hitherto facile execution of his enter- 
prise, was even planning a descent on Stockholm, when Sweden met 
with unexpected support. Napoleon, seeing Bemadotte's movements 
arrested by the English fleet, saw the danger of allowing Russia to 
act alone. He consequently wrote to Caulaincourt from Bayonne, on 
the 22nd of May, desiring him to moderate the ardour of the Czar. 
'' I do not think it desirable,^' he said, " that Stockholm should be 
taken by the Russians.'^ 

A few bold Swedes at this time thought of making a desperate 
effort to save Finland, by marching on Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. 
But no plan could be followed out by the disorganised government. 

In the beginning of 1809, the Russians prepared to enter the heart 
of Sweden, and were not opposed by Napoleon, because, wishing 
Alexander to overlook the invasion of Spain, he felt, that to enjoy 
liberty of action in the south, he must leave the Czar free in the 
north. England then finding no advantage in the alliance of a 
powerless sovereign, persuaded Gustavus Adolphus to make peace. 
The king took this advice as an insult, and insanely laid an embargo 
on the English ships in his ports. His situation was now to dan- 
gerous, that the queen herself interposed, entreating the king, with 
tears, to treat with his two formidable adversaries. He coldly re- 
pulsed her, saying, ''I will never believe that heaven will abandon the 
defender of true principles,^' Baron Ehrenheim, the minister for 

3 
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foreign affairs^ in his turn attempted to bring the king to reason. 
But the obstinate monarch only raved defiance. " I will fight them/' 
he said, " especially those vain, impertinent English — I will annihilate 
them V 

Alexander convoked the four orders of the Finland Diet at Boi^o 
for the 22nd of March, 1809. They imprudently obeyed the letters 
of convocation ; thus confirming, by their presence, the sovereignty 
usurped by the Czar, who, feeling the importance of this assent, opened 
the Diet himself, by reading a manifesto full of fair promises and 
assurances of sympathy with the Finlanders. This document was 
translated to the auditory by the traitor Sprengtporten, who, as the 
reward of his treachery, had been named Governor-general of 
Finland. 

But Sweden, weary of the king's delusions, at last passed judgment 
upon him. Gustavus Adolphus IV. was compelled to abdicate the 
throne he had so badly filled. The act of abdication was imposed on 
him by Adlercreutz, Adlersparre, Skoldebrand, and Ankerswaerd. The 
details of this national revolution are unimportant ; it was accom- 
plished March 13th, without a stru^le, showing the unanimity of the 
national feeling. 

But it is important to show that, notwithstanding the war was only 
undertaken by its monarch against Napoleon, the sympathies and 
hopes of the Swedish nation rested steadily on France ; and that she 
relied on France to repair her disasters. One of the first public acts 
of the heads of the revolution, was to send Count Rosen as an envoy 
to Napoleon, to engage his powerful mediation to arrest the progress 
of the Russian arms. The count left Stockholm the 30th of March, 
bearing letters from the Duke of Sudermania, who had undertaken 
the regency, and he found Napoleon at Donauwerth. An interview 
was granted him on April 16. Napoleon's interest was evidently to 
forget the past : unfortunately, he had increased his difficulties by the 
invasion of Spain, and was compelled to be careful of oflfending the Czar. 

His answer to Count Rosen was only a declaration of want of 
power. " I bound myself at Tilsit," he said, " and your king's con- 
duct compelled me to it. He did me great injury. He deprived me 
of a hundred thousand men, by declaring war against me ; and he 
would have done me still more injury if he had been a warrior. Before 
Tilsit, I offered him my hand. I intended to make Sweden a great 
power. I was making war on the old enemy of Sweden; I was 
attacking the colossal power which is crushing Sweden ; and Sweden 
declared against me. Sweden has brought her present situation upon 
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herself, and I can do nothing for her. You have now no other 
resource but in an appeal to the generosity of Alexander/' 

The sad result of this mission did not cool the regard of the Swedes 
for France, The 10th of May, the four orders of the Diet met at 
Stockholm, to declare that the family of Wasa had forfeited the 
throne. During the sitting, the news was received of the first success 
of the campaign of Wagram. In an instant, the deputies rose, and 
hailed, with enthusiastic shouts, the triumph of the French arms, at 
the very time when France was refusing to do anything for Sweden. 
After this outburst, the deputies resumed their labours, and gave the 
regency to the Duke of Sudermania. 

The 6th of June following, a new constitution was proclaimed, and 
the next day the crown was oflFered to the regent, who accepted it 
with the title of Charles XIII. 

This new monarch was hardly seated on the throne, when he sent 
General Surmain on a secret mission to Napoleon, to ask his advice; 
^ut the general was not even received by the emperor, who disliked 
that a French emigri should be charged with such a mission. The 
object was, however, the proposal of a secret treaty, by which Sweden 
would bind herself to make common cause with France, in case of a 
rupture between France and Russia, on condition that Napoleon con- 
sented to some modifications of the continental blockade in favour of 
Sweden. This time it was Napoleon's susceptibility that prevented 
an understanding between France and Sweden. 

The new king was, therefore, compelled to think of peace, which 
had now become a necessity. It could not be obtained without sacri- 
fice. The Russian troops were encamped on Swedish territory, and 
new reinforcements of the invaders would soon render resistance 
impossible. The English had deserted their ally; France would not 
break with an ally, to protect an enemy; therefore, Charles XIII. 
made overtures of peace, and the negotiations were opened at Frede- 
riksham, the 14th of August, 1809. 

The Swedish negotiators were Stedingk and Skoldebrand, both tried 
patriots, both deeply mortified by the sacrifice Sweden was about to 
make, but accepting the mission in the hope of lessening the sacrifice. 
Romanzoff and Alopoeus, formerly Russian minister at Stockholm, 
were negotiators for Russia. They showed, doubtless, by order of 
the Czar, great courtesy and good-will towards those they were 
despoiling — so far, that one day that the Czar heard that Stedingk 
was ill, he sent his private physician to him from St. Petersburg. 
But the politeness of Alexander abated nothing of his demands, which 
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were^ the cession t>f Finland, to the River Kalix^ with the Aland Isles. 
The Swedish envoys wished to keep the territory between the Kalix 
and the River Kemi. From the geographical detail given in Chapter 11.^ 
the importance of this point to the Czar may be understood. Stedingk 
and Skoldebrand were equally unwilling to cede Aland. "But/* 
said Romanzoff^ *^ if Russia were to accept Finland only, it would be 
like taking a trunks and throwing the key away/' 

After a long contest, the Swedes consented to give up the Aland 
Isles, on condition that no fortress should be built upon them. 
Romanzoff refused to consent to this restriction ; but taking suddenly 
the plausible tone well known to Russian diplomatists, he added, *' As 
peace is so near being concluded, the Czar intends to make a present 
to the king of the country between the Kalix and Torneo, only 
excepting the town of Torneo. 

The concession of Romanzoff wasnominal. With theterritory situated 
between the Torneo and the Kemi, the road to Finmark was open to 
the Russians. Such were the conditions ; and peace was signed 
September 17th, 1809. But peace for Finland was political death. 
Made the expiatory victim of the follies of a king^ and the ambition 
of two emperors, that unhappy province was henceforward separated 
from civilised Europe. The sister of Sweden was degraded to being 
the slave of Russia. The grief was general, and the people sacrificed 
grieved as much as Sweden, who made the sacrifice. Greneral Dobeln, 
who had carried on a vigorous campaign, made a touching final pro- 
clamation to the Finnish soldiers, whom he was now compelled to 
disband. 

This brave old warrior was one of the last examples of the true old 
Swedish soldier. He had been trepanned for a wound in his head, 
and was compelled to wear round his forehead, a bandage, the sign of 
his bravery — a crown of honour, which,Iike other crowns, was frequently 
the cause of great sufiering to its wearer ; fragments of bone often 
broke off the ill-closed skull ; but Dobeln never allowed a sign of 
his cruel sufferings to escape him. Simply clad, like Charles XII., in 
a grey overcoat, he showed an example of discipline as well as of 
courage. He had in youth served in France, in the regiment of La 
Marck. Drawn to Paris by a generous enthusiasm for the cause of 
the United States, he had sought from Franklin the opportunity of 
enlisting under their banners. A solemn address of dismission by 
such a man, to the Finnish soldiers, had less the effect of a last meeting 
than of a fraternal leave-taking, till better times should re-unite them 
under his command. 
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"Brothers of Finland/' said the brave old general^ "you can never 
become the enemies of Sweden. Time effaces everything ; but the 
friendship of those who have fought together is never forgotten. We 
shall always be friends. If tears of blood could give force to my 
words, I would gladly shed every drop I have, to show you my esteem 
and affection for my brave brothers in arms/' 

The separation was a universal cause of grief. The despatches of 
Stedingk, after the conclusion of the treaty, show the bitterness of 
his feelings. " I sincerely hope/' he writes, " that Divine vengeance 
will one day cancel this disgraceful treaty. I would rather have 
signed my own death-warrant.'' Skoldebrand was no less affected. 
Foreseeing the conclusion of the fatal treaty, he had had made before 
leaving Stockholm, a seal to be set to it, with the device ^* exoriare.*''^ 
This remains appended to the treaty, as a secret protestation. Finally, 
Baron Wetterstedt, when called by his duty of court-chancellor to 
deliberate on the acceptance of the treaty, insisted on the insertion of 
the following words in the protocol : — 

"When from the banks of the Niemen, from the frontiers of 
awakened Poland, the arms of France shall enter into Russia, 
Sweden will rise with the bitter feeling of outraged national pride, 
and with hatred and vengeance in her heart, to demand of the Bus- 
sians a bloody satisfaction/' 

This threat of future war may be read in the first copy of the 
protocol deposited in the archives of Stockholm. 

But Alexander paid no attention to the empty threats of powerless 
grief. His object was gained j and he now only sought to show 
courtesy to the nation he was robbing. Stedingk, on his return to 
St. Petersburg as ambassador, had every honour shown him by the 
Czar, who promised his constant support and eternal alliance. " I 
have the happiness of Sweden at heart," he said, " and I feel it my 
duty to heal her wounds." Thus, the executioner became surgeon, 
and the measure of torture was filled up with irony. 

The general joy at St. Petersburg, however, was a clearer proof than 
even the commiseration of Alexander, of the importance attached by 
Russia to her new conquest. 



Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibos ultor !— Viro. 
May from our ashes a revenger spring 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ATTEMPT OP SWEDEN TO JOIN AGAIN WITH PBANCE. — CHABLBS XIII. — 
A PRENCHMAN CALLED TO THE THRONE. 

Too cruellj warned by the faults of Ghistavus Adolphus^ and led 
by the national inclination, the new Swedish government was anxious 
to resume the former intimacy with France, which had served so well 
the interest of both nations. On the 6th of January, 1810, peace 
was signed at Paris. Sweden adhered to the continental blockade, 
with the exception that she was allowed to import salt. Pomerania 
was restored to Sweden. 

The king, Charles XIII., had just adopted, as heir to the throne, 
Charles Augustus, Duke of Augustenbourg, to the universal joy of 
the Swedes, who founded the greatest hopes of regeneration on the 
excellent qualities of that prince. The king's counsellors thought that 
the best mode of securing the future support of France, would be by 
the marriage of the heir presumptive of Sweden into the Imperial 
family. Consequently, General Count Wrede was despatched to the 
court of Napoleon (May, 1810), ostensibly to compliment the con- 
queror of Wagram on his marriage with the Archduchess of Austria; 
his secret mission was, to make proposals of marriage between 
Charles Augustus and the Princess Charlotte, the daughter of Lucien 
Buonaparte. The Swedish envoy had audience on the 7th of June. 
But Napoleon was still weighed down by his engagements with 
Russia, and thought he had still just cause for resentment against 
Sweden, because that country still maintained commercial connection 
with England, His gigantic system of continental blockade com- 
pelled him to treat all who did not submit to it as enemies ; for so 
long as a single port was open to British ships, the blockade was 
incomplete. He well knew that there was at Stralsund a depot of 
British goods, and his reception of General Wrede showed his dis- 
satisfaction. The emperor recapitulated his grievances against Sweden, 
reminding the envoy of his former sympathy with his countrymen. 
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as an excuse for his present indifference. " Your king refused my 
alliance/' he said ; " and you lost the opportunity of becoming a great 
nation. I can now do nothing for you/' 

It was thus in vain that Sweden changed her policy. Napoleon 
had also changed his. When Sweden had again entered the right road, 
he was lost in the maze on which he had entered at Tilsit ; moreover, 
an additional misfortune deprived the mission of General Wreda of 
its object. The Prince Charles Augustus suddenly died. Here was 
a firesh cause for grief and uncertainty in Sweden. On all sides, 
intrigues were got up for the royal heritage which was now vacant, 
and it may be supposed that Bussia was not inactive. 

A party was formed at St. Petersburg, with the Empress Dowager 
at its head, to induce Charles XIII. to adopt the Duke of Oldenburg, 
brother-in-law to Alexander ; offering, as an inducement, the restora- 
tion of Finland. 

At Copenhagen the King of Denmark, Frederick YI., dreamt of 
the union of the three crowns, by an adoption in his favour or that 
of the crown prince Christian, and Napoleon promised his support. 
The king became the apostle of the doctrine of political unity, since 
known by the name of Scandinavism. He had already inculcated 
this principle towards the end of the reign of OustavusAdolphus, and 
also during the discussion of the candidature of Prince Charles 
Augustus. On each of these occasions, Frederick ordered pamphlets 
to be written, and had them distributed not only by couriers, but 
also by balloons, which scattered them at hazard over the country. 
Faithful to his promises. Napoleon also supported Scandinavism by 
written arguments and exhortations, the text of which may be found 
in the Journal de PEmpire of the 17th of June, 1810. 

In Sweden, there was very little ardour for this union ; but a Scan- 
dinavian party was formed among well-known men, supported, among 
others, by Count Gustavus Lowenhjelm, whose brilliant courage in 
the disastrous Finland war has been mentioned, and by his brother, 
Count Charles Lowenhjelm. 

Frederick VI. did not despair of bringing over Charles XIII. to 
his plans, and requested him, in an autograph letter, to propose 
Christian to the states of Sweden. But the old king, who looked 
upon this '^ Scandinavism'^ rather as a form of personal ambition 
than of patriotic inspiration, received the overtures of Frederick with 
mistrust. To put an end to intrigues, he offered the succession to 
the brother of the Duke of Augustenbourg, and was astonished at 
receiving a refusal. The fact was, that the King of Denmark had 
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already acted in that quarter, and had used his inflaence to prevent 
a prince who was his subject from becoming his rival. 

The king no longer knew what resolution to adopt. Sweden was 
disturbed by uncertainty, when the same sentiments which had so 
often in vain drawn Sweden towards France suggested an unforseen 
solution of the difficulty. This is the place to do justice to an errot 
in history, which, having been long supported, has been hitherto 
accepted without contradiction. 

It has been said, that the Prince of Ponte Corvo was chosen here- 
ditary prince of Sweden on account of his kind treatment of Swedish 
officers who had fallen into his hands by the chance of war. This 
incident may have been remembered by those who acted in his favour, 
but it was not the cause of the first steps taken. We may say, farther, 
that there was nothing personal in the choice ; the qualities of the 
individual attracted the votes of the nation less than the general 
merits supposed to attach to a marshal of France. What Sweden 
sought for, to re-establish herself, was one of those French captains 
who were crowned by the prestige of so many successful campaigns. 
Add to this his alliance with the imperial family, which made the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo a member of the new dynasty, and the whole 
secret of the transaction is explained. By choosing the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo, the Swedes thought to assure themselves of the support 
of Napoleon ; they thought that it was a means of repairing all the 
faults that their past governments had brought upon them, and of 
successfully regaining their old alliance with France, which had 
always been their policy and their advantage. The choice was, in 
fact, an act of homage to France — it was an offering of reconciliation 
to Napoleon. But, by an extraordinary fatality. Napoleon had no 
liking for Bemadotte, who was not disposed to act in concert with him. 
These two individuals, thus called on to seal the new alliance, had 
mutual resentment in their secret thoughts, which could not fail to 
break out in discord in times of future difficulty. 

Thus, while the Swedes thought to conciliate Napoleon, they only 
aroused in his mind feelings of secret discontent, and this great act of 
reconciliation was received by him almost as an offence, or, at least, 
as a disagreeable surprise. It was, in fact, a check for him personally. 
The French minister at Stockholm was publicly and arduously 
labouring for the king of Denmark ; and now all the plans of Napo- 
leon were defeated. This was more than enough to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of Napoleon, and the choice of the man who was preferred 
to his candidate was not calculated to smooth his resentment. 
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It may be added, however, that the Swedes were so far from in- 
tending to offend Napoleon, that, on declared opposition on his part, 
they would have altered their decision ; but, although they did not 
comply with his idea of the union of the three kingdoms, they thought' 
that by giving the crown to an officer of his army, and a member of 
his family, they offered a sufficient compensation for their opposition 
to his wishes. 

Let us now look through the series of events which brought about 
this strange evolution. The first refusal of the Duke of Augusten- 
bourg had not discouraged the Swedes. It was known through those 
who had been sent to him, that if farther pressed, he would accept the 
heritage; and, in fact, the duke showed himself so far disposed to 
profit by the favour offered him, that the affair was almost arranged. 
The king and his counsellors were agreed, only the sanction of the 
Diet (then assembled at Orebro) was* wanting ; and the Duke of 
Augustenbourg had no other rival but his sovereign Frederick VI., 
whose chances were small, precisely because he was king of Denmark. 

Napoleon was supporting Frederick, and the king of Sweden's ob- 
ject now was to obtain the relaxation of this powerful support. We 
have said that General Wrede was charged with a mission to Paris, 
and Lieutenant Baron Morner was despatched to him with instruc- 
tions for Wrede to request the interest of Napoleon for the Duke of 
Augustenbourg. But Morner, forgetting that he was only a courier, 
wished to play the diplomatist : with the audacity of youth, he 
meditated effecting exactly the reverse of his dispatches. He, in com- 
mon with many Swedes, saw with regret the throne of Sweden on 
the point of being given up to a prince who was a vassal of 
Penmark. The old national rivalry which militated against the 
choice of Frederick VI. offered an argument against the Duke of 
Augustenbourg. Morner, while travelling, found a new solution of 
the problem, and he bethought himself of a lieutenant of Napoleon. 
All the arguments which have been already made known, presented 
themselves to his mind, and he arrived at Paris with the intention of 
finding his prince, only undecided upon which captain his choice was 
to fall. He had formed an intimacy with a young artillery officer 
named Lapie, who was at that time in the French capital. He paid 
this officer a visit and communicated his project to him, showing the 
enthusiasm which the name of Napoleon excited in Sweden, and the 
advantages that might result to the two countries from the nomina- 
tion of a Marshal of France to the heirship of the Swedish throne. 
The ardour of Morner infected his companion, and the two young 
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men began to discuss the merits of Napoleon's lieutenants, to decide 
which of them was worthy of a throne. The name of Berthier was 
mentioned, but Lapie answered that he would only be a tool of the 
emperor. Then followed Eugene Beauhamais, who, as the son of the 
emperor, appeared too likely to become his dependant : Massena was 
considered too old; and Davoust too despotic. The name of Bema- 
dotte gave cause for reflection ; he had never been too submissive to 
Napoleon, and appeared to have the independence of character which 
suited the Swedes, the military talents which would make them re- 
spected as a nation, and that degree of glory which deserved a throne. 
His relationship, too, to Napoleon seemed to offer a guarantee for 
favour, notwithstanding slight disagreements; and it was decided 
that Sweden, by this choice, would only be doing what was agreeable 
him who at that time made and unmade empires. 

The choice was decided on ; and from a Hotel gmni, by the will 
of two young lieutenants, went forth a decision which was to change 
the face of the world. For, as we shall see, it was this prince royal 
of Sweden who induced, by his complicity, the war with Russia, 
and thus brought by his counsels such disasters on France. 

After this solemn deliberation, Morner, without loss of time, 
hastened to Signeul, consul-general of Sweden, and communicated 
his plan to him. Signeul was a bold man, with a liking for unfore- 
seen events, and ready to seize the advantages offered by new ideas. 
He adopted Momer^s scheme at once, and communicated on the 
subject with General Grimoard, who was intimate with the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo. The latter, when informed of the offer, seized it with 
avidity, and Morner was introduced to him by Grimoard on the 25th 
of June. In this first interview, the candidate for the throne was 
very reserved, not knowing the nature or extent of Homer's mission ; 
and the person of the lieutenant, who was little, and without dignity, 
did not inspire him with great confidence. However, Morner repre- 
sented himself to be an envoy of the diet, and declared that a party 
would he found to support the prince. " I should be happy,'' said 
the latter, to have a single voice, " but," he added, " is the king in 
my favour?" "That concerns. the nation," answered Morner. 

It was decided after this interview, that Morner should formalize 
his propositions in writing. This he did, in a letter to the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo, and the day he was to deliver the letter, he presented 
himself to General Wrede, and informed him of the steps he had 
taken ; after having first obtained his promise not to reveal them to 
the Swedish minister. Baron Lagerbielke. Here chance again did 
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a good turn for the Prince of Ponte Corvo. Wrede, when in com- 
mand of a regiment of grenadiers, had been made prisoner at 
Lubeck, and having been kindly treated by the marshal, entertained 
for him a grateful remembrance. It was, doubtless, his intervention 
which gave rise to the story of the origin of the good-fortune of 
Bemadotte. But it is clear that his intervention was a matter of 
chance, for at the time Momer presented himself, Wrede was on the 
point of leaving Paris, having just had his audience to take leave of 
the emperor. 

His mention of the Duke of Augustenbourg having been coldly 
received, he had left the Tuileries with the conviction that Napoleon 
had some candidate in the background whom he wished to advance, 
but who was that candidate? While he was seeking an answer to 
this question, Momer confided his plan to him. Wrede thought that 
a new light was thrown on the difficulty, and that the secret candi- 
date of Napoleon was revealed to him. Dominated by this idea, 
guided also by personal esteem for the marshal, Wrede heartily 
seconded Momer's project. He was, moreover, inspired by a strong 
sympathy for France; had an interest in the country from his 
marriage with a Frenchwoman ; and eagerly seized the opportunity 
of tightening the bonds of union between the two nations he most 
loved. 

Full of these views, he hastened to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, and 
persuaded him to declare himself to the emperor, who, in Wrede's 
opinion, was prepared to receive the declaration. 

Nothing, however, was farther from the thoughts and desires of 
Napoleon. When Bemadotte communicated to him what he called 
the wish of the Swedes, adding '^ I look upon this offer as a compli- 
ment of the Swedes to the emperor ^* Napoleon could not repress 
an exclamation of surprise : '^ I understand nothing of all this,'' he 
said, ''neither Wrede nor Lagerbeilke have spoken to me of it, and 
the king insists on the choice of the Duke of Augustenbourg.'' Then, 
as Bemadotte persisted in his assertion, "Well," said Napoleon, "if 
you are chosen, I am afraid you will find neither glory nor happiness 
in the choice." These discouraging words showed that the emperor's 
support was not to be relied upon. Bemadotte, however, assured 
Wrede that the emperor would second him. He felt that the 
Swedes must be made to believe this, and that his fortune depended 
upon the name of Napoleon. 

Wrede now thought it time to communicate with the Duke of 
Cadore, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and with Baron Alquier, who had 
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just been named Frencli Minister at Stockholm, to succeed Desau- 
giers ; the latter having been recalled^ as was said, because he had 
canvassed too actively for Frederick VI. It is certain, however, that 
he was beaten. This was a lesson for Alquier, who, not knowing 
what course to follow in the affair of Bemadotte, consulted the 
minister. *' What am I to say or ^o/* he wrote, "in this question? *' 
''Nothing," answered the Duke of Cadore; "such is the will of the 
emperor." 

The strangest part of this affair is, that all this while no one at 
Stockholm knew of what was preparing. It was concealed from the 
minister Lagerbeilke, and the French Government made no allusion 
to it. The crown of Sweden was being disposed of, so to speak, in a 
comer of Paris, by three or four persons ; and Sweden had no know- 
ledge of the transaction. 

Wrede, however, understood that he could no longer keep silence. 
Being on the point of leaving Paris, he thought it important that 
public opinion should be prepared for his arrival at Stockholm. He 
gave Momer despatches announcing the Prince of Ponte Corvo as 
candidate for the crown, and the interest (in which he believed) taken 
by Napoleon in the nomination. At the same time Signeul wrote to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs that Napoleon would see with 
pleasure his lieutenant and relation called to the royal succession. 

Momer left Paris on the 29th of June, Wrede on the 30th ; but 
before his departure, he confided the whole intrigue to Lagerbeilke. 
The Swedish minister, furious at having been allowed no part in this 
affair, in which he had official right to have a voice, hastened to the 
Duke of Cadore to demand an explanation. The Duke declared that 
he was an utter stranger to these negotiations, and assured the 
minister that he knew nothing of the opinion of the emperor on the 
subject. " Only," he added, " the strange manner in which this 
affair has been entered on is not calculated to inspire the emperor 
with confidence.'* 

At Stockholm, however, the unexpected announcement of a Marshal 
of France as a candidate supported by Napoleon, created intense 
excitement. It was thought that here was an end to the embarras« 
ments of Sweden — ^the beginning of her hopes — a guarantee against 
Russia — and, with the French alliance in prospect, a great promise for 
the ftiture. Public opinion was decided even among opposite parties. 
The Duke of Augustenbourg had been thought of only as an easy 
expedient; those who had supported him willingly accepted in his 
stead a Marshal of France; the remaining partisans of the Wasa 
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family were not less accommodating. "At least/' they said^ "we 
shall be saved from anarchy/' 

Charles XITI. heard of the new plan with dissatisfaction. The old 
king felt that he would be placing himself under a master, and that 
if the hand of Napoleon were strong, it was also heavy : and a marshal 
sprung from the French revolutions, seemed to him little fitted to 
ascend the steps of a throne. Momer was forbidden to go to Orebro, 
where the Diet was assembled, and was commanded to confine him- 
self to Upsala as a residence. 

However, with the exception of Baron Engestrom, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, all the men of importance about the king decided for 
the new candidate. Skoldebrand, now Governor of Stockholm, waa 
among the most ardent, and used all his influence to gain partisans 
for the Marshal of France. 

Wrede arrived at Orebro, where he was ill-received by the king. 
"You have," said he, "acted contrary to your instructions. In vain 
Wrede sought to justify himself by praise of the Duke of Ponte 
Corvo; the king was still dissatisfied, and compelled the general to 
promise not to vote in the Diet in &vour of the new candidate. 

At Paris, the marshal was thought to have little chance. He had 
gone with his wife to Plombi^res^ and Napoleon had ordered he should 
be written to not to be absent more than a fortnight, as it was his 
intention to send him to Rome as Governor-General. 

But at Stockholm, the new idea spread with electric rapidity. The 
tide of public opinion set in favour of a French sovereign ; and neither 
tl:e manoeuvres of the Danish minister, nor the opposition of the 
king, could stay the current. The question was to come before the 
secret committee, who deliberated on all foreign affairs before they 
were brought before the chambers. This committee is comprised of 
three deputies from each of the four orders. Of these twelve repre- 
sentatives, two only — one a priest, the other a citizen — ^voted against 
the Duke of Ponte Corvo. This overwhelming majority forbade the 
king to hesitate longer, and the Prince of Ponte Corvo was solemnly 
proposed to the Diet as hereditary Prince of Sweden. The ministry, 
led by public opinion, supported the motion, which was received with 
universal enthusiasm. The king was compelled to yield, and to 
sanction with regret the choice of the nation. 

This was a moment of joy and of hope for all Sweden. Every one 
was persuaded that the arrival of a French Prince would restore the 
country to its former days of glory and of greatness. Idndblom, the 
primate of Sweden, while celebrating the election in a circle of priests, 
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liimself to ask for them. Napoleon wished to make their delivery 

conditional. " The Privy Council are of opinion," he said, *' that 

you ought to sign, before leaving, an engagement never to take arms 

against France." "I cannot submit to any such conditions," 

answered Bemadotte. " My act of election forbids me to submit to 

the sovereignty of any foreign power. Having become a subject of 

the King of Sweden, 1 have in fact taken an oath of fidelity to him, 

by accepting, under your authorisation, the right of succession to 

his throne. The condition, which it is sought to impose on me, 

cannot have originated with your Majesty, but can be only an idea of 

the chief-judge or of the arcluchancellor : an idea which does me 

infinite honour, as they thereby place me as a commander on a level 
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with your Majesty : an honour which I prize more than a throne. If 
your Majesty insists on this condition, I will send one of my officers 
to the King of Sweden, to inform him that, on account of the 
obligations which are imposed upon me. I cannot accept the rights 
which have been decreed to me as a Prince of Sweden, and that I am 
forced with regret to renounce them." " Well/' said the emperor, 
" Go. We must accomplish our destiny.*' 

Another question, the most important one of the time, threatened 
approaching storms. Napoleon strongly pressed the new crown 
prince to bring Sweden into the great association of the continental 
blockade. Bemadotte prudently refused to make any premature 
engagement, and entreated the emperor to give him time to study 
public opinion in Sweden, and to comprehend the interests and 
dangers which the association might present to his new country. 
'* How many months do you want ?" said the emperor. " Till May.*' 
" I consent. In May, declare yourself firiend or foe.'' 

The audience to take leave was appointed for the 26th of September; 
and on both sides there appeared in it more of distrust than of affection. 
" I am willing to believe," said Napoleon, *' that your new interests 
will not make you forget your old duties. Your heart ought always 
to be with France." Bernadotte answered with large promises of 
attachment. He left Paris on the 28th, happy to escape from the 
yoke of Napoleon, and expressed his joy as soon as he had crossed 
the frontier. Meeting General Ebl^ on passing through Cassel, he 
said to him, *' 1 am going to breathe the air of independence." 

Every one at Stockholm was waiting his arrival with impatience, 
except Charles XIII., who felt that the new comer would be his 
master. " Now," he said, " I can repeat the dying words of Louis XIV., 
' I have been a king, for I shall soon only have the name of one.' " 

On arriving in the capital, and even before an interview with the 
king, Bemadotte had allowed his resentment against Napoleon, and 
his slight esteem for France, to escape him. Count Essen, the grand- 
marshal of the court, having heard him, said to Charles XIII., ^' I am 
afraid, sire, that you and all of us are more French than the crown 
prince." 

The king, therefore, was hardly disposed to give his heir a very favour- 
able reception. It was evident that he rather bore with him, than received 
him with pleasure. But after a few moments' conversation, Bemadotte, 
by turns humble and brilliant, dignified and respectful, won the heart 
of the monarch by his seductive language and manners ; and the 
captivated old man began to love the southerner whom he had feared. 
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The prinee WMCfffdfd eqniDy witb the Swedish nobility, and drew 
abool him the Bfahe family, one of the oldest in Scandinavia. The 
yooni^ Count Bfahe was attadied to hia hooaehold, and soon became 
his most intimati* confidant. Only a few fiunilies kept at a distance, 
from attachment to the honse of Waaa; eren the mother rf Gnstayns 
Adolphos waasednced by theiniinnating politeness rf the new comer. 
^ He is a most amiable prince,'' she said ; " and when I say so, it 
ought to be worth something/' 

Very soon the role of the crown prince, who, after his adoption, 
took the name of Charles John, was secored without a rival, and 
Charles XIIL yielded the reins rf power to a degree that made 
adoption, in fiict, an abdication. In all private idati<ms, however, 
the prince was full of filial attention, returning in adulation what he 
took in authority. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FBESH MISUNDERSTANDINGS BETWEEN FRANCE AND SWEDEN. — CHARLES 
JOHN AND NAPOLEON. 

We reckon the reign of Charles John from the date of his arrival at 
Stockholm^ because from that time he really possessed the sovereign 
power — Charles XIII., as he had foreseen, having only the name of 
king. The responsibility of all the events that followed his arrival 
falls, therefore, upon the crown prince, and this responsibility is 
too heavy to be thrown upon those to whom it does not really belong. 

The French writers have reproached Bemadotte with having 
neglected the interests of France for those of Sweden. If this 
reproach had any foundation, Sweden would consider it an object of 
praise ; for he who accepts a crown at the hands of a nation, binds 
himself irrevocably to that nation, and ought to be identified with 
it, and to have no other country. Such was the opinion of Sweden 
when she entrusted her destinies to the Prince of Ponte Corvo ; and 
if the interests of Sweden had been in opposition to those of France, 
that prince was bound not to hesitate between his old recollec- 
tions and the country which had adopted him. The accusation of 
the French writers, then, is quite groundless, because the crown 
prince of Sweden is not to be judged as a Frenchman; but it 
is made doubly false by the fact that he sacrificed the interests of 
Sweden as well as those of France. If he had been a better Swede 
than Frenchman, we should have been liound to honour his memory; 
but we are compelled to confess (whereby his faults are increased) that 
Charles John was neither a Frenchman nor a Swede. To justify 
this heavy accusation, it will sufiice to recite facts, with their dates, 
without commentary. Some general reflections will suffice to show 
that Charles John had lost sight of the true policy of Sweden, but 
one will show that he was no less wanting in political intelligence than 
in consciousness of his duty. 

Since the fatal peace of Fredericksham, one thought filled the heart 

4 
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of every Swede; this was the restoration of Finland. And this was 
not merely an impulse of sentiment^ or of national pride ; it was a 
political necessity, almost a necessity of existence. To understand 
this, it is only necessary to read the following letters from Napoleon 
to Alexander, dated the 28th of February, 1811 : — " I have consented 
to your Majesty^s retaining Finland, which forms the third part of 
Sweden, and which is of such importance to your Majesty, that it 
may now be said that Sweden no longer exists as a kingdom, since 
Stockholm has become the advanced picket of your kingdom/^ This 
letter of Napoleon contains the heavy accusation against himself of 
having given up the Baltic to Russia ; but it also contained the opinion 
of every Swede, for whom, without Finland, Sweden no longer 
existed. This was the prevailing idea, not only of the statesmen, but 
of every inhabitant of Sweden, and when that nation called a French 
captain to their throne, with whom she hoped for the alliance of 
France, the one great benefit that she expected fix)m that alliance was 
the recovery of Finland. 

The first duty, then, of the new prince, was to suit his policy to 
public opinion : his first hope ought to have been to see a collision 
arise between France and Russia, in order that he might throw 
himself into the arms of the former country, and with her aid recover 
his lost frontier : every other consideration should have been nothing 
compared to this. Sweden would, doubtless, have suffered from the 
continental blockade, but the suffering would only have been tem- 
porary, and would not have affected her territorial interests, nor her 
national dignity. Charles John might perhaps have suffered &om 
Napoleon's pride. But what were personal questions compared to a 
nation's interests? When that great opportunity, appealed to by 
Wetterstedt, was presenting itself, then was not the moment for 
listening to old resentment or former jealousy. Charles John had 
a right to forget, for the good of Sweden, the benefits conferred on 
him by Napoleon j it was his duty to forget, for the sake of Sweden, 
the offences he had suffered. Allied with Napoleon, he had every 
chance of victory, and of restoring Sweden to her former greatness. 
The interests of Sweden were one with those of France. Charles 
John was thus bound by the tie of each nationality to an alliance. 
However, at the beginning of his rule, no one could foresee the 
result ; all Europe considered it as a new victory of France. Napoleon 
alone judged othervrise. 

At St. Petersburg, the news was received with alarm ; the boldest 
of his advisers prompted Alexander openly to oppose the nomination— 
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to seek to replace the French marshal by the Grand-Duke Michael. 
The Russians thought themselves exposed to a coalition again^ and 
each party in the state reproached the other with negligence. The 
mother of Alexander blamed him for having done nothing for 
Gustavus Adolphus. " Patience^ mother ! " answered the Czar. '' The 
fruit is not yet ripe. Great events are preparing, and Bernadotte, 
with all the other meteors of revolution, will vanish away.'' 

The Czar soon recovered confidence. In the first place, Suchtelen, 
the ready emissary who had purchased Sveaborg, was dispatched to 
Stockholm^ with the singular title of ^'accredited traveller ; " he had an 
audience of the crown prince, but the whole population was indig- 
nant, that Russia should have sent an agent whose name was asso- 
ciated with circumstances so humiliating to Sweden. But the crown 
prince was less sensible to past offences which did not affect him, than 
to the forced compliments of the Czar; and it was. easy for the crafty 
emissary to discover the sentiments of the prince. He began by 
insinuating that the Czar would be happy to enter into relations with 
the prince; and the manner with which this overture was received was 
anything but hostile. Soon after, Suchtelen took the title of minister. 

The situation of the crown prince was not free from embarrassment. 
His late elevation to royal dignity, and his fears of the partisans of 
the Wasa family, impelled him to seek some powerful support abroad. 
His private interest, as well as the interest of Sweden, seemed to point 
towards Napoleon; but his jealous animosity to his late sovereign 
unfortunately drew him towards Alexander. 

The exigence of Napoleon seemed almost to justify a resistance 
which indicated approaching rupture. He had fixed the month of 
May, 1811, as the date of decision about the continental blockade; 
but on the 26th of October, the Baron Lagerbielke wrote his govern- 
ment that, at a conference to which he had been called by the French 
emperor, the latter had insisted upon an immediate decision, as he 
would no longer tolerate the undecided position chosen by Sweden. 

The 13th of November, a new and more pressing note was delivered 
to the cabinet of Stockholm by Alquier. This note demanded imme- 
diate declaration of war on England, and an embargo on English 
vessels and merchandise under any flag whatsoever. It was known 
that commercial transactions between England and Sweden were 
carried on at Qt)thenburg, under the American flag. Alquier added 
that, if his demands were not satisfied, he would leave immediately. 

A royal council was immediately held, some members of which were 
for satisfying Napoleon, when the crown prince entered, and begged 
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the king not to yields saying that nations which allow themselves to 
he dictated to, rise with difficulty. However, the majority pronounced 
for Prance, and war was declared on £ngland, NovemW 19th. It is 
true that the winter season protected the Swedish coasts from the attack 
of the English fleets. Thus six months were gained^ during which 
the commercial intercourse continued. But the imperious threats of 
Napoleon caused great discontent. He directed, in addition, that two 
thousand sailors should be sent to man his ships at Brest. 

A month after, Czemicheff, the aid-de-camp of Alexander, left Paris 
for St. Petersburg, to request Alexander to support the pretensions of 
France. He took Stockholm in his way, and there engaged with the 
crown prince in negotiations directly opposed to the object of his 
mission. He soon found that the Czar had an ally upon whom he had 
not reckoned. Flatteries were not wanting to mislead Charles John, 
and the envoy talked much of the esteem of Alexander for the merits of 
the prince. " I should wish," replied the crown prince, '^ to deserve 
the good-will of the Czar; his assurances of sympathy are very agree- 
able to me. Alexander deserves the attention of oppressed Europe, 
botb from his personal qualities and Lis high position.^' 

Then, giving way to his personal feelings against Napoleon, he 
added, "The moment is approaching in which that colossal power 
must ciUier usurp the command of the world, or fall. It is for us to 
choose, and for Alexander to decide, which shall be Napoleon^s 
destiny." 

CzeruicheflF oflFered every guarantee on the part of the Czar. " I 
accept his offers," said the prince. " I shall always be proud and 
happy in the friendship of so powerful a monarch. As for our internal 
policy, I am persuaded that Sweden will forget Finland, and consent to 
accept a compensation better answering our position. Nature intended 
the Scandinavian peninsula to form one independent state; and after 
the loss of Finland, Sweden can have but the unity of the peninsula 
for its object ; and the interest of Russia, if she wishes to retain peace- 
able possession of Finland, will be to turn our attention in another 
direction." 

In fact, the only pre-occupation of the crown prince was the annex- 
ation of Norway. Paying no attention to the universal opinion in 
Sweden ; not understanding the danger with which the occupation of 
Finland by the Russians threatens Sweden ; not appreciating as a 
soldier should, the value of Finland as a military position ; he was 
willing to leave Stockholm under the Russian cannon, provided he 
received an equivalent in territory. 
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The end has proved how ill he calonlated. How has Norway 
etrengthened Sweden ? What consequences might not have followed 
the recovery of Finland ? 

We may add that^ as a reward of the alliance he sought. Napo- 
leon offered Sweden the restitution of her most im]K)rtant province. 
The prince royal confided this to Czemicheff^ but because he prefen-ed 
Alexander to Napoleon, he preferred Norway to Finland. *' If the 
Czar/' he said, ''will assure me of his friendship, I will make it a 
point of honour to deserve it. Let him declare himself without re^ 
serve. Europe is on the eve of a crisis. If Alexander will really be 
my friend, heart and soul, the fate of Europe is in our hands.'' 

The date of this conference with Czemicheff (the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1810) is important, as it shows without a doubt that if Charles 
John, in 1813, made war on France in a manner impolitic for 
Sweden and fatal to his own honour, it was not the result of unfore- 
seen circumstances, but of long and hostile premeditation. 

It is said that Czemicheff, on his return to St. Petersburg, wrote 
as follows in his report to the Czar : " The crown prince belongs to 
us ; he has engaged hand and glove, word and faith." 

Czemicheff was also the bearer of a letter from the crown prince 
to the Czar. The answer of the letter is dated December Slst. He 
thanks the prince for taking the initiative, and assures him of his 
wish to strengthen the agreement between Russia and Sweden, be- 
cause the political interest of Russia requires the independence and 
prosperity of Sweden. 

In this letter was a confidential note to the crown prince only. In 
this note the Czar gives way to freer expression of sentiment. '^ I am 
your friend with all my soul," he writes. '' Brought up by a repub- 
lican, I early leamt to respect men more than titles." He con- 
cludes by saying — '' Answer me in the same way in which I write to 
you; a confidential letter from you will give me very great pleasure." 

Charles John, happy to see himself treated as an equal by so great 
a monarch, hastened to answer, and charged Stedingk to deliver the 
letter, with an injunction on no account to let the French Ambas- 
sador hear of it. Secretly introduced into the presence of the Czar, 
the Swedish minister was most graciously received; Alexander 
exalting the importance of Sweden, and the military talents of the 
crown prince. *'The great Gustavus Adolphus," he said, "came 
from Sweden to the delivery of Germany; who knows what the 
future may have in store for you ?" But Stedingk was far from ap- 
proving of the policy of the crown prince. " The first necessity of 
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Sweden/' he said^ '' is peace ; but if war is inevitable, public opinion is 
stronger than the crown prince ; the Finland wound is yet bleeding/' 
The Czar affected to treat this speech as a jest ; stopping his ears with 
both his hands, he cried — " You are always talking of Finland : can 
we offer you no compensation ?" '' Sire, replied Stedingk, " there is 
no compensation for the loss of a military frontier/' Alexander 
ceased to jest^ as the frankness of the honest Swede made him a bad 
representative of the opinions of Charles John ; the interview was 
concluded with mutual dissatisfaction^ and soon after Stedingk de- 
manded his recall. 

While Alexander was overwhelming the crown prince with civilities, 
Napoleon was not sparing of ill-treatment. The income which I 

Bemadotte possessed as a French prince was taken from him after he 
had become a foreigner. This act, though not inequitable, Charles 
John chose to consider exceedingly unjust. He mingled personal 
claims with political negotiations, and spoke of his private reverses at 
the same time that he required subsidies for Sweden to maintain war 
against England. His despatches were addressed directly to Napoleon, 
who was offended at this violation of diplomatic forms. Alquier 
was informed that, as the emperor only entered into personal com- | 

municatioDs with those sovereigns whom he regarded as his equals, 
he desired that all affairs might be transacted through the ministers. 
This imprudent susceptibility, wounding the pride of the newly-elected 
prince, did more for Alexander than all territorial considerations. 

The crown prince, however, still dissimulated. He wrote to 
Napoleon that Sweden would shut her ports to English vessels, and 
supply a contingent of 50,000 men, if Norway were given up to her. 
He knew that Napoleon could not consent to this ; it would not only 
have been a flagrant abuse of power, but an act of the most careless 
ingratitude, as the King of Denmark had always been a most faithful 
ally of France. 

At this time the king, Charles XIII., having been seized with illness, 
the crown prince was named regent the 17th of March, 1811. The ne- 
gotiations with France were still continued without result, as the regent 
insisted upon Norway, and Napoleon offered Finland. A new reason 
now attached the crown prince to the enemies of France. Gustavus 
Adolphus, the exiled king, had reached England, where he had been 
so well received as to inspire Charles John with violent alarm ; he 
feared an open contest with England, lest that country should support 
a pretender to his throne. He therefore began to take measures in 
accordance with his secret intentions. Armaments were provided, 
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and enlistments made to such an extent as to provoke outbreaks 
among the peasantry. 

These outbreaks having taken place chiefly in the provinces of 
Scania and Sudormania, where the nobility are most numerous, the 
crown prince^ still misled by his fears of the preceding dynasty, 
chose to attribute them to the partisans of Gustavus Adolphus. 

However, an important event gave the regent an opportunity of 
showing his sympathy for his former general. At the birth of 
the King of Rome, Count Brahe was sent to compliment the emperor, 
and the regent wrote that if he had listened to his own feelings, he 
would have come himself to Paris, but that he was prevented by 
imperative duties. At the same time he sent the new-born prince the 
decoration of the Order of Seraphim, but had the humiliation of 
meeting with a refusal, Napoleon declaring that his son should wear 
no foreign order. This fresh wound to the self-love of the regent 
was not calculated to soothe his ill-feeling. 

On the other hand, the bad diplomacy of Alquier was doing injury 
at Stockholm. Pressing the question of the blockade with a zeal at 
once exacting and disdainful, he tormented the government with 
imperious notes; and ended by demanding the dismissal of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, he considered, did not give him 
sufficiently prompt supplies. Complaints were addressed to Paris, 
and Napoleon, furious at this complication of difficulties, ordered the 
recall of Alquier, saying, '^ That buffalo makes me enemies every- 
where.'' 

Some time before this, Lagerbielke, who had a great sympathy for 
Prance, had been recalled from Paris. The whole diplomatic staff at 
Stockholm was in movement. Suchtelen had returned to St. Peters- 
burg, and Neipperg, the Austrian envoy, arrived at Stockholm, 
bearing propositions for a pact of common neutrality between Austria 
and Sweden, and of the intervention of the two countries as mediators 
at the conclusion of the war. Alquier was replaced by De Cabre. 

In proportion, however, as the crown prince attached himself to 
Russia, he saw himself separated from the men who had favoured his 
election and the patriots who had dethroned Gustavus IV., — Wrede, 
Adlercreutz, Adlersparre, ahd Skoldebrand. He made, notwith- 
standing, an attempt to draw about him the men who had the con- 
fidence of the Swedes and the influence belonging to loyal service. 
In September, 1811, he called to a conference Adlercreutz, Sandels, 
and Skoldebrand, setting before them the difficulties of his situation, 
and complaining loudly of the insupportable tyranny of Napoleon, 
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While the former partisans of the prince were contending against 
his policy, others, who had seen his elevation with dislike, rallied round 
him on seeing him separate from Napoleon. Among these were the 
Counts Gustavus and Charles Lowenhjelm, also now adjutants-genera^ 
who were initiated into all the plans of the prince. 
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CHAPTER \I. 



CILULLES JOHN AJTD ▲LEXAJTOKK. 



After the restoration of the health of Charles XHI., he resumed the 
goyemment (Jannarjr 7, 1812), but this was onlr a matter of form ; 
the crown prince had the direction of all affairs, to the great dis- 
content of the patriots, who saw him yield to the seductions of 
St. Petersbnrg. Some among these patriots conceiTcd the fatal idea 
of advising Napoleon to a step which would place the wrong on his 
side. Their advice was, that, to defeat the plans of the crown 
prince, Pomerania should be occupied by French troops, and Napoleon 
hastened to follow a counsel which agreed with his disposition. 
On the 27th of January, a French division invaded the Swedish 
territory. But far Grom weakening the crown prince, this act of violence 
only served his ends; from that time he could talk of outrage to his 
nation. He wanted a pretext — he was furnished with an unanswer- 
able argument. He did not dissimilate his sentiments from his inti- 
mate counsellors. *' Well,^' he said to Count Charles Lowenhjelm, 
'^ the glove is thrown down, and I will take it up. No more hesita- 
tion now — ^the moment is come for decision. Sweden must now 
make as bold a stroke as she made in the time of Gustavus Adolphus ; 
she must show the world as good an example as Spain is showing in 
the south.'* 

These words were too much in agreement with the sentiments of 
Lowenhjelm, not to be well received ; he became the confidant and 
the secret agent of all the transactions of the prince. 

It was necessary, in the first instance, to overcome public opinion, 
or, at least, to bring about a modification of it; this was obtained by 
a declaration of neutrality. The royal council convoked for the 
purpose declared all obligation towards France broken, by the inva- 
sion of Pomerania^ and voted neutrality. 

This was a victory for the crown prince, but it did not suffice him ; 
he undertook the direct management of negotiations, to bring about 
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a more decided mptnre. Instmctiona written with his own hand^ 
were given to Count Charles Lowenhjelm, who left on the 8th of 
March for St. Petersburg. These instructions were for the offer of a 
treaty on the same basis as that of Gatschina^ concluded in 1799 
between Paul and Gustavus IV., with the addition of the cession of 
Norway to Sweden. If the Czar approved of the proposal, he was re- 
quested to send a trustworthy envoy, to conclude a convention and to 
fix the part to be taken by Sweden, after having gained possession of 
Norway in the war against France. Lowenhjelm was also charged to 
request that an English negotiation might be sent to Gothenburg, and 
to offer the mediation of Sweden in the war against Turkey. If, 
however, Alexander appeared disposed to submit to the exactions of 
Napoleon, Lowenhjelm was not to make use of his instructions. 

The die was now cast. Charles John had become for France the 
Coriolanus, for Sweden the Lepidus, of a triumvirate with the monarchs 
of England and Russia. He was not without an understanding of 
the situation in which he had placed himself. Sweden, at this 
moment, was in a manner the arbitress of the world, and her sword, 
thrown in the balance, was to decide the result of the combat 
between France and Russia. Let us suppose, for a moment, a 
Swedish army, its ranks daily swelled by revolted Finlanders, march- 
ing through Finland on St. Petersburg, while the great army of 
Napoleon was driving before it all the forces of Alexander, with 
Turkey retained in the French alliance, and Poland in arms. Resist- 
ance would no longer have been possible ; Russia must have sub- 
mitted to the law of the conqueror, and have withdrawn herself within 
the circle of her barren snows. Sweden would have resumed, by 
the recovery of Finland and her Baltic provinces, the rank she once 
possessed ; Prussia and Austria would have received their part of the 
spoil; and Europe would have been insured, for ages to come, against 
the invasion of barbarians, and thus would not have had to deplore 
the recent war. We admit that the crown prince had a right to be 
indifferent to the fortimes of France : but, instead of being a tool of 
those of Alexander, he ought to have laboured for the fortunes of 
Sweden. Yet he it was who personally conducted the whole intrigue, 
in conjunction with General Armfeld, another Swede, who had turned 
Russian; and by a strange contrast, Romanzoff, the Russian foreign 
minister, was treated with suspicion, on account of his sympathy 
for France. 

However, Lowenhjelm, arriving on the 13th of March at St. Peters- 
burg, was received by Romanzoff on the 19th, and presented on the 
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20tli to the Czar, in the same cabinet in which, four years beforo> 
Stedingk had demanded an explanation of the movement of the 
Russian troops on Finland. Alexander's reception of the envoy 
was most gracious ; he not only felt the immense importance of an 
alliance with Sweden as a protection to his flank, but, on the point of 
undertaking a war against Napoleon, he was aware of the inefficiency 
of his generals, and sought in Charles John a guide and an adviser in 
military matters. 

His first words to Lowenhjelm almost amounted to an excuse. 
''Let the past be forgotten,^' he said. ''It is often the fate of 
princes to subdue their dispositions to their interests. Circumstances 
have compelled me to give my empire a protecting frontier; it now 
has a natural boundary, and no further disagreement should exist be- 
tween us. Sweden and Russia have henceforward the same interests.^' 

Lowenhjelm, coming at once to special questions, demanded, as a 
first condition of alliance, the cession of Norway and the assistance 
of Russian troops to take Zealand as a guarantee. But the Czar 
returned to sentimental generalities, and showed little disposition to 
decide on questions of temtory. Finally, when pressed by the envoy, 
he answered, '' I shall consider Norway as a reward, and not as a 
compensation.^' On the one hand, he did not admit himself to be 
bound to give anything for Finland, and, on the other, he wished to 
keep Sweden in his power by the hope of future aggrandizement, 
rather than to strengthen her by immediate addition of territory. 

Such, however, was not the idea of the crown prince, who only 
intended giving his aid after the occupation of Norway. The two 
contracting parties were in the condition of two tradesmen, of whom 
the one wishes to be paid beforehand and the other to pay after d&p 
livery. This situation was a difficulty which Alexander escaped by a 
pretext. Before deciding, he said he would endeavour to gain from 
Denmark a friendly concession of the territory. Lowenhjelm had to 
demand fresh instructions ; he was answered by an order to sign a 
treaty. Yet his despatches ought to have enlightened the crown 
prince, and to have made him more careful of the interests of Sweden. 
Lowenhjelm informed the prince that there was in Russia a very 
strong party, hostile to the war, and friendly to France ; witliout the 
support of Sweden, this party was likely to gain ; the Czar was un- 
decided, remembering the disasters of the last war, and fearing the 
incapacity of his generals; " but,'^ added Lowenhjelm, " I am certain 
that he will be decided by the conduct of Sweden.^' 

The Swedish envoy was not mistaken. Alexander took heart, put 



an end to his kesnr^cgi, ^ai prrpLrinr far tic oontesJ with cuct^, 
he c^ieDed ne^otifiiacms whh T.r.z^.xni mni wiih the mnonal putr in 
Spain ; wii j the L.r:er be sirsesJ s trnktr. 

When Li6w«ili)elai recssred fresh instmcDons ^Uarch 19' , Snchtden 
had already been sezit o^ to Stoc^.Im, There to draw up the treaty 
in ooncert vith the Swedish f jrasn minister. He recciTed double 
instmctioDs; one set horn SomanxoJ — the other from the Cxaur, who 
mistmsted his mixister. The imperial de^patdes desired him to be 
conducting, and to subscnbe to all the demands of Sweilen. In the 
meanwhile A Wander was deciding with Lowenhjelm on the chief 
arrang e me n ts to be made in the treaty. The two powers gnannteed 
reciprocally their territarial po>5esskHis in the following terms : — 

^ Since the Empem* Napoleon, by the occupation of Pomerania, 
has taken a positicm hostile to Sweden, mt the same time that he acts 
contrarily to the peace of Europe, the two powers, with from 25,000 
to 80,000 Swedes, and from 15,000 to 20,000 Bossians, shall make 
a diTcndon on the side of Germany, to disturb the operations of the 
French army. 

" But as the Swedish King cannot take part in this operation^ so 
long as his western frontier touches an enemy^s country, and as 
nature itself has designed Norway to form part of the Kingdom of 
Sweden, the Czar engages himself to obtain the cession of that country 
either by means of negotiation or by force, and obliges himself not to 
lay down arms till this adjunction is accomplised. Whereas Sweden 
is to take possession of Norway before entering into the general cam- 
paign, the Czar engages to furnish a Russian corps to co-operate for 
the purpose with Sweden. The two courts shall request the cabinet 
of Copenhagen to make a voluntary concession of Norway, and to join 
the coalition, upon certain compensations, to be deliberated upon by 
the two courts. But as these propositions are to be supported by 
arms, they shall only be made when the two are in readiness to act. 

'* In case of the refusal of Denmark, if Sweden shall think proper 
to attack Zealand, a Russian corps shall be placed at the disposal of 
his.Swedish Majesty. 

''The Russian troops shall be ready before the 18th of May, to 
march upon such point as shall be assigned by the crown prince^ in 
his capacity of general-in-chief of the allied armies.'^ 

Russia was also to contribute to the occupatiou of Norway by shipSi 
which were to be ready for sea within the space of four months. 

At the same time Suchtelen, in concert with Engcstromi was com- 
posing at Stockholm a treaty identical in all essential pointSi and 
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ii*jt »j*-uvwt jijv.u*5ludt tue liovtlie mniuae cf the SvedttL stowetd- 
ii.*?!/*^ *ti.<i teCt iM;C ^''afi'w^ittm to relfci tLe lirynr of a Uc^ekade ^Lic^ 
i'jtii^/:. a yf*^4acX for ju^allL Actii^ in ia* cnm name, the dckc 
/4^A,f#/^ V> tij* pf**MAue of tLe priiAoeas rcjal of Sireoea, irbo Lai 
#4Mi^4i. *j^*A ^ f^^iri*^ to Uag L«r to ol/tain from Ler Luiibaiid an : 
ii^«^ij*^j^^u* tfy tL<; tito CKMUA-trkaiu Tbe priiAoeas replied liiai i 
iU'At u|r i// ^o ttitb poLticiy but uerertbeleM oonaented to 
f/vic tii^ Ou>j^ vritteu yroymUouMf vbicb d»e transmitted to tlir 
yt\u<Ac K'uf^/i^'/)i h*^^^ in ablcL tbe offer of Finland from Xi^»oleam 

1 M nyly ^4 tU croirn pnuce, dated the 24^tb of March, m» rm^mt 
<u^'1 ti**^/^tn^^A^ He yrjj^yjhxsd kia mediation betveen Franoe and 
H*jjf,t'iM, H^e g^ve to Hii/;si0cul, howerer, on his return to Paris, a oon- 
fAt^jiU'A ti^AMf in wbicb be repeated bis demand fit 'Sorwmy. 

fv/f/ie dity« after a courier from Prince Schwartzenbeiig to Covnt 
Kej|/perg« Auiftrian Miuivter at Stockholm^ announced to die latter a 
treaty iMween Austria and France, and denred him to negotiate 
ittjtrnily the adbeaiirm of Sweden. Keippo^ communicated lus 
dib«|>aU;bi5« tri tlie crtpwa prince ; the latter, without declaring himself 
immadikUily, replk^d officially by a note in the same sense with that 
taken to Paria by 8if(neul« lie proposed a congress^ in whidi 
Aufitria, Sweden, France, and Russia should be represented. This 
mtU, given to Neipperg in the presence of Suchtelen, was soon known 
in i\ut diplomatic world, and caused great discontent both at Paris 
ami Vienna, and Ncippei^ was recalled. 

However, the old king did not conceal his dislike to the Rnssian 
alliance; the general opinion in Sweden was in agreement with him, 
and even tlic occupation of Pomerania had not detached the public 
from France* The crown prince, nevertheless, alone or almost alone, 
pursued his hostile projects, but the approaching meeting of the Diet 
convoked at Stockholm for the 4th of April, might prove an embar- 
rassment. To overcome this, he procured an adjournment and a 
change in the place of meeting. Stockholm was the centre of 
information and intelligence. A new convocation was therefore 
ordered for Orebro on the 13th of April. 

At the same time (General Tawast was sent into Turkey to hasten 
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the conclusion of peace with Russia^ and an English negotiator^ 
Thornton, arrived at Stockholm. 

The members of the Diet had no knowledge of the treaty signed at 
St. Petersburg; but the patriots began to be uneasy at the equivocal 
attitude of the government. Adlersparre even blamed neutrality. 
* " Not to be against the Russians/' he said, " was to be with them/' 
He came to the Diet in great dissatisfaction, and was, therefore, not 
chosen to form part of the secret committee. Understanding that his 
patriotism was an object of suspicion, he left Orebro and retired to 
his government of Marienstadt. 

It is well to remark that the communications of the government 
with the Diet were only made by the means of the secret committee, 
all affairs being treated between the committee and the king, assisted 
by the foreign ministers. 

The first commimication made to the committee was a report of the 
minister on foreign relations. The exigencies of Napoleon, the threats, 
pride and tyranny of France, were set forth. On the other hand, the 
friendly negotiations with Russia, and the hope of being put into 
possession of Norway, were dwelt upon with complacency. 

This affected contrast opened the eyes of the least foreseeing. It 
was evident that the crown prince sought to prepare the public for a 
policy of which no one approved. Even the unexpected nature of such 
a situation embarrassed the timid. 

The government did not venture, as was its duty, to communicate to 
the Diet the treaty made at St. Petersburg ; but, without showing 
cause, it proposed various measures of resource in case of war. The 
Diet was required to pass a militia law, by which all males of from 
twenty to twenty-five were called to serve. This measure passed, as it 
presented nothing unusual, and was only a continuance of ancient 
custom. But the finance question was more difficult. Sweden had not 
yet recovered her disasters. The bad harvest of 181 1 had contributed 
to impoverish the country. A demand of money was impossible, es- 
pecially for a motive which the government dared not confess. Recourse 
was, therefore, had to a subterfuge — an act of bad faith. During the 
wars of the Republic, the Swedish merchants had had numerous 
contracts with the French government. Their claims had been acknow- 
ledged before 1805 ; but the unhappy hostilities of Gustavus Adolphus 
having broken out, when, after the peace of Paris, the merchants pre- 
sented their claims, they were answered, " that war had cancelled the 
debts of France.'' All reclamation against this incredible iniquity 
had been in vain. On the other side, Sweden owed money to mer- 
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f,;,/* '7, 4. ^.r,./*! ^v irad isrV^*-!^ to er^sin the o^poKiira cf the 
yf. :. \, IT: J-, or>;.i*'ti^>>n ^A WfJ Lad procliirsed a fi«c prcs^ \-zx 
♦ !.,» , yrrt/ w« wr9 lU^lj to becoaie an oVtacle to the prrxvts caf 
t;,'; i:f'/nu y\:j.*%» It va* propovd to the Diet that the chazK^Zrr of 
*M; '// ,rt * ;^ , '* hare anthonty to fiupeDd anj journal viiicii miAt 
fy; d^i,'.^'^?'/')^ to tl*e |/'ihlk: %2Jetr, or wLich might publish cal:mir:c:is 
yt^fvni'A atta/;ks^ or nhov a ;;eoend ileOamatorr character. This law vas 
ii*'0";'ly o /,v/'/;/l in tlie chamber of noMcs; it was, howercr, finallj 
%ou: ' W. c t!»c i»^o f/th^rm. Tlios, the crown prince procured at <moe 
th'; wii!' ^.r/ n^v/'jrcc of the militia, finaacial means hjr confiscation^ 
aii'I arrrp.a^ainHt puMic opinion through the censure. 

And y';t De Cabre^ the diplomatic agent of France, saw nothing 
and kiiev riotli'irjg; in a <lc«patch of the 2l8t of April, he wrote that 
Sui.'htelc'n ha/1 not 7^ succeeded in misleading Sweden. The 24th 
iA March precciling^ Ncipperg hxuT written to Vienna that the crown 
prince wimkl not treat with Russia. Tarrach^ the Prussian minister, 
was no t>ctter informed ; in a despatch addressed to his court on the 
21«t of Aprils he said that nothing was included against France. 
And yet^ if these diplomatists had opened their eyes, the extraor- 
dinary movement around them would have made reyelations enough. 
There were in Sweden at this period personages of every country and 
of every shailc of opinion^ but all united in their hatred of Napoleon. 
There were Suchtclcn and Thornton, the Prince of Orange^ with 
(/aihcnrt and Pozzo di Borgo^ Walmoden the Austrian, Gueisenau 
the Prussian, Madame do Stael and the Viscount de Noailles. Every 
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movement was taking place under the eyes of the French charg^, who 
was spending money on little manoeuvres and on the acquisition of 
petty secrets. 

Signeul arrived at Paris ignorant of everything, and nuvely 
pressed Napoleon to negotiate with Sweden^ and to grant Norway. 
Napoleon understood his interest in gaining the Swedish alliance, but 
he would not give up Norway, which belonged to a faithful ally of 
France. He made Signeul magnificent offers, promising subsidies, and 
even territories which Sweden had never possessed. '' Place the map 
before the King of Sweden,^' he said, " and let himself mark out the 
frontier which suits him as a line pf defence against Bussia.'^ He 
testified, moreover, his chagrin at seeing a prince of his own family 
act against him. Finally, after several discussions, he gave form to 
his propositions. If Sweden would attack the Russians with 40,000 
men. Napoleon offered to restore Finland, and to add to it Mecklen- 
burg and Stettin, and all the country between Stettin and Yolgast. 
He granted a subsidy of six millions of francs for the first expenses, 
and afterwards a million of francs per month. He moreover offered 
the crown prince the amount of his French dotation, 

Signeul immediately left Paris again, not doubting but that such 
propositions must be accepted, and reached Orebro during the session 
of the Diet. 

If the crown prince had in fact consulted the interests of Sweden, 
now was the opportunity of gratifying the wishes of the nation, so 
loudly expressed. The shame of Fredericksham would have been wiped 
away; national vengeance would have been satisfied; the enemy of the 
age would have been pushed back to the suburbs of St. Petersburg ; 
and Sweden, enlarged on the shores of the Baltic, would have resumed 
her rank among the nations of the first order. But the mysterious 
signature of the 27th of March kept the prince bound in the chains 
of Russia. Having no serious argument against so favourable offers, 
he burst out in recriminations on the despotism of Napoleon. *^ Does 
he, perhaps,'* he said to Signeul, "love me better than his brothers? 
Has he not dethroned Louis because he would not be his prefect ? 
Ask Joseph — ask Jerome — ^the value of the royalties he bestows.'' 

However, as an official answer was necessary, the prince repeated 
his demand of Norway, asking much less than what was offered to 
him, because he knew that that little could not be conceded honour- 
ably. "With Norway," he said, "I shall have 150,000 men; 
40,000 to defend Sweden, and the rest to lead where fate and fortune 
shall call me.'* He evidently sought a refusal. 

6 
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Signeul received orders to leave immediately with these proposi- 
tions. If the emperor accepted, the envoy was to return at once ; if 
not, d'Ohsson, the charge of Sweden at Paris, was to lodge a pro- 
test against the occupation of Pomerania. But Napoleon was already 
on his march for his great campaign. Signeul hastened after him to 
Dresden. '* These continual journeys," said Charles John, ''will 
end with compromising me in the eyes of Alexander/' Signeul 
reached Dresden on the 30th of May ; Napoleon had already left it 
two days before. Distracted with immense occupation, Napoleon 
neglected to answer the last overtures, and saw besides, too well, that 
the crown prince, by insisting on claiming Norway, showed a resolu- 
tion to make aU negotiations impossible. 

The crown prince, in fact, was arduously labouring against France. 
It was important to free Russia from the risk of war on the banks of 
the Danube. The Swedish envoy, Tawast, employed all his energies 
in this result. Bomanzoff at first showed himself opposed to all 
transactions with Turkey, relying on the war in Turkey to turn Alex- 
ander from his projects against France ; but the news of the treaty of 
Austria with France made him change his opinion, and peace was 
signed at Bucharest on the 28th of May. The ratification of the 
Sultan was wanting, and he refused to consent to the sacrifice of 
Bessarabia, and one of the negotiators of the Porte, Soutzo, was even 
beheaded because he had been too facile. 

Then Tawast displayed all his energy in obtaining a ratification, so 
necessary to the Czar in his actual circumstances. He gave the agents 
of the Porte to understand that the war was not about to break out 
between France and Russia; that Napoleon, consequently, would 
sacrifice Turkey ; that plans for the division of the Ottoman empire 
were already abroad. The counsels of Sweden, so old an ally of 
Turkey, could not but have some influence. The Sultan allowed him- 
self to be led away, and, thanks to Charles John, Admiral Tchitchakoff 
was able to leave the Danube with his army, to operate on the flanks 
of the French. 

The crown prince was no less careful to bring England to an under-> 
standing with Russia. Already, in March, negotiations had been 
opened on the subject; but England had little confidence in the 
parvenu prince, and maintained a reserve. The efibrts of Charles 
John were, therefore, directed on Alexander. In a letter to the 
emperor, dated the 28th of May, he entreated the Czar to make peace, 
on which the success of ulterior operations depended. Alexander was 
sufficiently disposed to peace, and, on the 4th of July, RomanzoflF 
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wrote to the Russian negotiators at Stockholm to place the mediation 
of this affair in the hands of Sweden. The crown prince did not allow 
matters to rest, and on the 18th of July^ 1812^ peace was signed at 
Orebro^ between England on one side^ and Russia and Sweden on the 
other. The treaty made no mention of Norway. England granted 
to Sweden a subsidy of seyen hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

At the same time^ Charles John was maintaining close relations 
with the chiefs of the Spanish insurrection. 

On the 21st of July, the government gave the Diet to understand 
that war was imminent, without making known which would be the 
friends or which the enemies of Sweden. They obtained, however, a 
vote of six million rix dollars. On the 18th of August^ the Diet was 
dissolved, having all along had no idea of the real state of things* 
Foreign diplomatists were no better informed. A despatch of Tarrach 
informed the court of Berlin that public opinion in Sweden was 
violently opposed to Russia, and the popularity of the crown prince 
was diminished by his presumed determination in favour of the Csar. 

The crown prince did not confine his hostility against France to ne* 
gotiations. He traced the plan of military operations for Russia. He, 
by the mouth of Lowenhjelm, advised the Csar to have recourse to 
the barbarous method of devastation^ which proved so fatal to the 
French. '' Do not fight/' he said. '' Fly, bum^ and leave a desert 
behind you.'' Lowenhjelm remained in the camp of the Csar, to 
transmit and continue these perfidious lessons. 

Everywhere the intervention of Charles John accumulated obstacles 
in the path of France. A report was spread that Napoleon was 
thinking of the re-constitution of Poland. Knowing that this 
measure would give immense strength to the French invasion, the 
crown prince strongly advised the Czar to take the initiative. In a 
letter of the 6th of July, he wrote to the Csar, *' It would be vexatious 
that the re-constitution of Poland should come from Napoleon. In a 
matter of so much importance, how we must regret, sire, that we have 
not taken the first steps. I long ago expressed my opinion on the 
subject to Suchtelen. But although the opportunity appears to me 
lost for Russia, I consider it necessary that a step should be taken by 
offering the crown to Prince Poniatowski." 

The prince wrote to Count Lowenhjelm f July 13th), **U8e every 
effort to snatch Poland from Napoleon. *t is all over with the 
North and the East, if he succeeds in making a tool of that fiery 
nation." 

In the mean time, great preparations of war were making in Sweden 
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to dfect a descent on Zealand. Bat England hesitated to give np 
Hfprwzj, and the crown prince wonld begin nothing unless he reoeiYed 
thai |(tiarantee beforehand. The 2nd of Angnst he wrote to the Czar 
iff iiend an annj into Grermany to co-operate with the Swedes. But 
AUrxMuuler, terrified at the progress of the French arms^ and fearing 
rr«m tfff 8t« Petersburg, himself needed succour. He be^ed the 
0:rfmn prince to direct the Swedish troops on Bevel, instead of making 
ihirrn act on Zealand. This did not suit Charles John, who persisted 
in tuA engaging in the war till he had gained the province he coveted. 
Kriglawl alsri showed no disposition to satisfy him; Cathcart, on his 
rHnm Uy Orebro (August 12th), refused to guarantee Norway. He 
h9u\ mwAe a formal reserve on this point, when signing the accession 
€A England to the treaty between Sweden and Bussia of the 27th of 
Marcb« There was already very little understanding between the 
ikr(*>i5 allies ; England mistrusting Alexander on account of Bomanzoff, 
and Charles John on account of his origin; Alexander disquieted for 
bb capital ; and Charles John dissatisfied at not being able to seize the 
prey which had been promised to him. In this conjunction, the Czar 
was interested in triumphing over the resistance of Charles John ; he 
caused an interview to be demanded through Lowenhjelm, offering 
him at the same time the command of the Bussian armies. In the 
month of April, this interview had been proposed by the Czar, but the 
prince was then detained by internal aflfairs. But at present it was 
important to strengthen the Czar, who was considerably shaken by 
the successes of Napoleon, and capable, as the prince believed, of 
deciding on peace. Abo was therefore fixed on as a place of con- 
ference. 

Charles XIII., however, saw with displeasure this intimacy with 
Bussia. He declared resolutely against the acceptance of the com- 
mand of the Bussian armies, and only gave his consent to the inter- 
view at Abo with a marked reluctance. The crown prince set out on 
the 20th of August, accompanied by Wetterstedt, to assist in the 
conference for political aff'airs, and by Adlercreutz for military affairs. 
Engestrom, the minister of foreign affairs, had got himself exempted^ 
as he could not bring himself to accept from the hands of the 
Czar, the decorations distributed on such occasions. Adlercreutz, 
with the same political sentiments, adopted opposite tactics ; he had 
solicited his mission with the object of modifying the Bussian 
tendencies of the crown prince. On the 27th Charles John arrived at 
Abo, followed by an English frigate conveying Cathcart and Suchtelen. 
Alexander had been waiting for him for five days. 
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The first meeting took place at the palace of the goyernmeiit. 
Alexander showed himself, as was usual with him, affable and gracious; 
but on the approach of Adlercreutz he turned his back on him^ and 
the general appeared no more in his presence. 

The crown prince had hardly left the first audience, when Suchtelen 
presented himself, bearing the Russian decorations. The prince 
immediately decorated himself with the cross of St. Andrew, as the 
first sign of his engagement. 

The affairs of importance were reserved for confidential interviews, 
in which Alexander appeared at first deeply discouraged. He spoke 
sadly of the successes of Napoleon, declaring his incapability of re- 
sisting, and even let fall some words about his abdication. The crown 
prince, too deeply compromised to draw back, and alarmed at a weak- 
ness which threatened his hopes, used every effort to raise the energy 
of his ally. Combating the Czar's terrors with strategic arguments, 
he endeavoured to prove that the very progress of Napoleon would 
lead him to disaster. ''Napoleon,'^ said the prince, ''has committed 
a great fault by advancing into Russia— one reverse will compromise 
all his triumphs ; but he does not know how to retreat, and a French 
soldier is worth nothing when retiring. Make no peace, no truce. 
In whatever difficulty your majesty may be, you must persevere, even 
if you have to retreat on Khasan. Organize new masses to fight like 
the Parthians; raise a national war on every side. If your majesty 
will follow my advice, if you refuse any offer of peace till the enemy 
has been driven back again beyond the Rhine, the frail monument of 
the power of Napoleon will crumble away, and nothing of it will 
remain.^' 

Alexander was easily moved. Hearing a language so weU in 
accordance with his wishes, he was re-animated, and with the 
nobility which formed the basis of his character, he suddenly passed 
from discouragement to enthusiasm. '' You have decided,^' he said ; 
" no peace, no truce. I will retire, if necessary, even to Siberia. We 
will resume the life and manners of our ancestors, and, when the time 
is come, we will come like them, with long beards, to reconquer our 
inheritance.*' 

Alexander from this time remained faithful to his determination, 
and resolved to listen to no proposals. The French armies had struck 
terror into his heart; a former marshal of France gave him courage, 
and animated him with that energy which was to bring disasters on 
France. 

We wiU not follow in detail the secret or official negotiations of 
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Abo. It wOItiiffiee to £^e m sketdi of tfaemoitiiBpofftaBiponts; 

and we gnamttee the aocancj of oor anertioiis, for ther are dimra 

firom doeomenta pabluhed bj- an aide-de-camp of the oown pmoc^ 

tiie pnblication of vfaich vas intended to render homa^ to tlieal£itT |' 

of Charles John. y 

The reoonsiittttion of Poland ooold not he agreed npon. The Can; 
tofromeonaentingtoabandon that kingdom^ intended to ineorporate j 

it for erer into Buitiay with the addition of other districti to he 
taken from the former co-partnera in the partiti<m. He thns 
adjudged to himidf the Grand Duchy of Warsaw^ part of which 
was the Duchy of Posen^ to be detached from Prussia, with the 
addition of Gallicia and eartem Prussia, whidi had been formerly 
tributary to Rusna. Then, having thus taken his share, he fieely 
distributed territory; and Charles John yielded wonderfully to all 
these arrangements* To Sweden the Czar offered, besides Norway, 
2Sealand and the island of Bomholm, and proposed to cede to the 
EngUsh the fortress of Kronborg, at the mouth of the Sound. Den- 
mark was to have Bremen, Lubeck, Hamburg, the territory of Yerden, 
and part of Mecklenburg, as compensation. Prussia and Austria were 
to be induced to join these plans by great territorial compensation. 

Thus the world was dirided by a prince who did not know if he 
would be able to keep his own capital* He had already got far be* 
yond his ideas of abdication* To facilitate these changes of ter ritory 
and traflic in nations. Prince Oscar was to marry a princess of Den- 
mark, and a fomily agreement was to be made between Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark* 

Aknuuider knew that he could rely upon the greater part of the 
Oerman powers, who were only retained by fear in alliance with 
Mapoleon* Prussia, which had just furnished its contingent to the 
grande amUe, was in secret negotiation with himself; and, some 
months before, the Prussian general, Knesebeck, had been sent to 
St« Petersburg to warn the Czar that the king would be compelled to 
march against him: but the king, like Charles John, adrised an 
energetic resistance to the Freuch invasion. 

At this time, the news of the occupation of Smolensk arrived, and 
the distributors of territory again took alarm, and with the alarm 
came disagreement. Alexander declared that he could not supply 
soldiers to Sweden, as he needed all the troops that were disposable to 
strengthen Wittgenstein's corps and cover St. Petersburg. Cathcart 
would not consent to the cession of Zealand. The crown prince, on his 
party refused to march alone either into Denmark or into Germany. 
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He would be Batisfied, be said, witb armings and that would keep 
French troops in the north of Germany, and so prevent their joining 
the great army. The Danes would be kept in check by the same 
means. 

But the great obstacle to all projects was the sad situation of 
Sweden. The Czar was entreated to come to the aid of an im- 
poverished country. He was bound to do so the rather because the 
treaty of Fredericksham had not disburdened Sweden of the part of a 
national debt incurred by Finland. Alexander consented to make a 
loan of one million and a half roubles^ to be repaid within sixteen 
months after the union of Norway with Sweden. This was not 
enough, and Cathcart was solicited in his turn. He consented to 
grant half a million sterling, if the crown prince would act imme- 
diately, but, after long discussion, granted the subsidy without con- 
ditions. At the same time, he endeavoured to dissuade the crown 
prince from the conquest of Norway ; and when the Swedish coun« 
sellors appealed to Alexander, he supported the arguments of the 
English minister. Wetterstedt and Lowenhjelm found Charles Jolui 
gained but little advantage from his position; and as each day brought 
a new concession and diminished the guarantees, they sfcrongly repre<« 
sented this ; and Lowenhjelm, who knew the difficulty of the Czar's 
position, advised Charles John to demand restitution of the Aland 
Isles and the territory between Torneo and Kemi. The prince did 
speak of the Aland Isles, but with such indifference, that the Czar 
had no difficulty in inducing him to renounce them. The energetic 
fits of Charles John did not last long. " If Napoleon,^' he once said 
to the Czar, " marches on St. Petersburg, I shall throw myself into 
Finland with 20,000 men, and, raising 40,000 Finlanders, I shall 
attack the left wing of the French army; but, in that case, I shall 
keep Finland till I obtain Norway." 

Each time that Alexander was surprised by energetic language, he 
entrenched himself in affected politeness. He gently requested his 
interlocutor not to think of occupying F'mland, saying, " That would 
injure me in the eyes of my Russian subjects." 

"Ah !" cries Charles John ; ''far from me be any idea of creating 
discontents among your subjects " — then, yielding to a childish en- 
thusiasm — " I desire no other guarantee than your Majesty's word." 

Alexander, delighted to see the prince yield, returns the compliment 
by saying — " I shall never forget your generous answer. I owe you 
Norway by virtue of a solemn treaty. I consider my obligation as a 
debt of honour, and I will not separate my cause from that of Sweden, 
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I ffwe joa wj word at a lorareipi and a knight, Tkcre ia Loi ce ftir th 
fikndihip between nt for life or deadu" 

The crown prince eonld not resist tlieae bmita of affection. It wna 
no tligfat aatiflfaction for him to we himsdf treated at a hrolher hf a ^i 

great monardi. All difficulties Taniahed, and a treatr was signed on \ 

the 30Ch of Angost^ on the same baas as that of the 27th of Mardu 'j 

AiexMnder promised 35,000 mentoeo-operate in ?>aland and Nor- 
way ; 25/XK) were to be on the coast of Scania in the course of Sep- il 
tember, 10^000 more at the end of November. Sweden gnarsnteed I 
the frontier of Bossia to the Yistola. The ac ccaaio n of England waa I 
to be gained to this treaty, if possible. J 

The loan of 1,500,000 nmbles was stipulated. Charles Jolm 
thooght that he at last possessed that land of Norway, the object of 
soch kmging, hooght at the price of all his Frendi reooUectifflis, ex- 
changed against Finland coutr ai y to the wish of the Swedes; but 
what c on cerned him abore ererything was the keeping his royal 
title, and in die troobles which he tcfresam were to come, he songhta 
protector. 

These sentiments were betrayed in a moment ci expansion to 
Alexander* 

'^Yon are," said the prince, "at the head of a mighty empire 
strong by the consecration of ages past, and in the lore of yonr sab- 
jects. With will and enei^, you will triumph and giro freedom to 
oppressed Europe ; and grateful Europe will return you her homage. 
How different is my situation ! Prince of a bivouac, thrown by 
chance on the steps of a throne, what will be my weight in Europe 
when she has r^;ained her balance ? — ^in the interior of Sweden, I shall 
be without the strength of old attachment ; abroad, the danger which 
waits on every soldier of fortune is awaiting me. But since your 
Majesty has accepted my alliance and my sword, by dedaring that 
my enemies shall be yours, I^ on my side, will be the most fidthful 
supporter of your Majesty, and I will bring up my son in the same 
feeling. Sweden shall remain your most faithful ally — her voice, her 
desire, her arms, shall always belong to you.'' 

The Czar hastened to re-assure the prince with protestations. 
" Will you have a family agreement ?*' he said ; " shall I, who am one 
of the heads of the house of Holstein, add my adoption to that (A 
Charles XIII. ? '^ The adoption did not take place, but to the treaty of 
the 80th of August was added a separate and secret article, as follows: — 
The two contracting parties wishing to give the present alliance the 
character and force of a family agreement, eventually oblige each other. 
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in case any power whatever Bhall seek to trouble the peace and 
security of Sweden or of Russia, to give each the aid necessary to 
avoid and crush any project of hostile nature^ the above aid not to ex- 
ceed a force of from 12,000 to 15,000 men. 

This article was looked on by Charles John as a guarantee against 
the Wasa family. But to what strange ends could it not lead ! It 
might for example, if it still remained in force, have been now invoked 
by the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

In the private conferences, Alexander endeavoured to flatter the 
pride of the crown prince, and to suggest to him magnificent hopes. 
'' Perhaps,'' said he, '* one day the imperial crown of France, fallen 
from Napoleon's brows, may pass to yours." 

So high a view pleased Charles John, and gave his warlike plans a 
new life. '* If the emperor," said he, " takes possession of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, we must make a descent on the coast of Brittany. 
I will willingly charge myself to do this with my Swedes. My arma- 
ments against Norway will serve as a mask, and I shall have the 
English ships with me. I shall be supported by the republicans and 
constitutionalists : my name and that of Moreau will serve as a banner, 
and we will put all France in movement. At the first success, a frac- 
tion of the senate will always be ready to pronounce the throne vacant, 
and we can count on Talleyrand and Fouch^. Let the routes of 
the Beresina be shut, and Napoleon can be made prisoner, or if we do 
not succed in that, we can spread a report that it is done." 

Alexander amused himself with keeping up this adventurous ardour, 
as it turned consideration from his schemes on Norway. ^' If I had 
200,000 men," said the prince, '*I would annihilate Napoleon." " I 
will give you 400,000," answered the Czar; ^^ and I should be happy 
if the prize of the victory were the crown of France." '' Sire," replied 
Charles John, '^ the men must be my own." 

However, the descent on Brittany was taken into serious considera- 
tion, and the project communicated to England; but it did not meet 
with encouragement. '' The times of BoUo and Tancred are past," 
wrote the British ministry; " the unfortunate enterprises of Antwerp 
and Flushing, the fate of the Duke of York, and the capitulation of 
the Holder, are all too well remembered here." 

Finally, all the fruits of the conference of Abo were for the Czar, 
Charles John only got promises from it, but Alexander gained the 
alliance of Sweden — an immense result in the perilous situation of 
Russia, without making the slightest sacrifice in exchange for it. 
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fv ori^ • . . -r ;■» ^Mfi^^^hare, he did not cease praising 

'"' '^*^»f^^iLdo^^^^^'^'^^^^ said, ''He is 
^•^;^^ '^w^fe bat it ^on't last a fortnight." 
■ * ^ '^^"^''^e back to Sweden? Did he know 
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^ ,jw '^^''a )• '^fri'^^'t^flrante^^^ a certain war, a doubtful 

J -^"i"*''^' ^"^tr^^^to aU ^a«^ ^^a* ^^ did not bring back 

!!j^ ^ ^*^ *^ Id be easy to prove that he had the power 

*"% ^^j 1^^ '* '^^^mfeldt, who, although a refugee, preserved 

*V»*^^' fc'5<?'^''*^5ifeden, knewthat the Czar, if pressed, would 

^pf^^if^ficti^^ le to Abo to warn Charles John of it; but when 

fi^^^^' iBodf ^ ^nnicAte with the prince, the engagements were 

fi^d ' i^^f^ {act has been denied ; but irrefutable documents, 

^^Jjfts^^\ given to the world, will place it beyond dispute. 

^^f^ f^ ^ John not only repelled the alliance of France, which 

/rt,us ^^ %itilBnd, but he even neglected the opportunity of regain- 

offered ^''^ ^^ce through the alliance with Russia. Other projects 

ing ^***^s taind' The crown of the great sovereigns of the house 

f^upi^ opeared a trifle to him who styled himself a prince of the 

QfW^^ j^ proportion as the fortunes of Napoleon declined, he 

b^^" ^jpjgclf in the hope of replacing him. When on his way to 

'^'^any be staid at Marianstad, the residence of Adlersparre, who 

cssed his thoughts. When the prince at his leaving embraced 

Madame Adlersparre, the patriot, referring to the kiss of Judas, said 

to his wife, " The prince is going to seek the crown of France.'^ 

In Sweden, however, notwithstanding the publication of the corre- 
spondence between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Thornton, for a long 
time no one would believe that Charles John, to whom the nation had 
trusted its destinies, seriously intended to abandon it to the chance of 
a new change of dynasty. But all the facts of history agree in 
proving that such was the case. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Charles John, no longer dissimulating 
his ambitious desires, confided them more freely to Alexander ; and 
the latter, whose, promises cost nothing, always encouraged him. He 
said that the King of Home was a bastard : " As for the Bourbons,^' 
he added, " they are ganachesJ' When the allies entered France, the 
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Swedish army remained in Belgium^ but Charles John pursued his 
projects at Paris. Talleyrand cut short his ambitious plans by 
saying, in the council of the allied sovereigns at Paris, '' There is 
no mean between Napoleon and the Bourbons; all the rest is mere 
intrigue/' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CWkMLtM JOHM Aim VOEWAT. 

CffAEUM Johiiy menhdng the national idea to hia penonal pa&r, 
lowd ^ren op Finlaad for Norway. He ooold only jostify hinmrlf by 
Afrti\u% in heU the adTantage that Sweden would gain by the ex- 
change. If Sweden gained by it, the Swedes were mistaken : bat if 
the aeeesvion of Norway added nothing to the political influence of 
Sweden; if the prince, the author of this transaction^ did not know how 
to make bis work profitable; if his reign was passed in strugg^ with 
the annexed people, in causing discontent in Norway, and agitatiom 
in Sweden; is it not right to lay that the Swedish nation understood 
things better than its prince? This, in fact, is what history prores. 

The Russian troops, promised by the treaty of Abo, did not come; 
Aleiander haying enough to do in his own empire. England refused 
to sanction the cession of Norway to Sweden* Charles John, on his 
part, would make no morement without haying his pledge better se- 
cured. He only took measures to break with France. Already cm 
the 20th of July d'Ohsson had given in his protest against the occu- 
pation of Pomerania ; and as no reply to it was given, the crown prince 
had a pretext for complaint, which he freely used. A despatch of 
Tarrach of the 7th September, gives accounts to his court of the anger 
and humiliation of the crown prince at the absence of any reply to 
the protestation or to the last propositions made through Signeul. 
Tarrach was not yet aware of the determination of the prince. De 
Cabre remained at Stockholm even after he had received his passports, 
only leaving on the 27th of December, believing till the last in the 
possibility of leading Sweden into an alliance with France on account 
of the popularity of the alliance, although Engestrom, the charg€ 
d'affairs, called himself auditor of the state councils. 

Soon the disaster of the French army gave to each nation the cour- 
age to declare itself. All Europe rose against Napoleon, and England^ 
wishing to keep Charles John under, no longer hesitated, but guaran- 
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CHAPTER VIL 



CHARLES JOHN AND NORWAY. 



Charles John, sacriiicing tlie national idea to his personal policy, 
had given up Finland for Norway. He could only justify himself by 
showing in facts the advantage that Sweden would gain by the ex- 
change. If Sweden gained by it, the Swedes were mistaken : but if 
the accession of Norway added nothing to the political influence of 
Sweden ; if the prince, the author of this transaction, did not know how 
to make his work profitable; if his reign was passed in struggles with 
the annexed people, in causing discontent in Norway, and agitation 
in Sweden ; is it not right to say that the Swedish nation understood 
things better than its prince? This, in fact, is what history proves. 

The Russian troops, promised by the treaty of Abo, did not come ; 
Alexander having enough to do in his own empire. England refused 
to sanction the cession of Norway to Sweden. Charles John, on his 
part, would make no movement without having his pledge better se- 
cured. He only took measures to break with France. Already on 
the 20th of July d'Ohsson had given in his protest against the occu- 
pation of Pomerania ; and as no reply to it was given, the crown prince 
had a pretext for complaint, which he freely used. A despatch of 
Tarrach of the 7th September, gives accoimts to his court of the anger 
and humiliation of the crown prince at the absence of any reply to 
the protestation or to the last propositions made through Signeul. 
Tarrach was not yet aware of the determination of the prince. De 
Cabre remained at Stockholm even after he had received his passports, 
only leaving on the 27th of December, believing till the last in the 
possibility of leading Sweden into an alliance with France on account 
of the popularity of the alliance, although Engestrom, the chargi 
d'affairs, called himself auditor of the state councils. 

Soon the disaster of the French army gave to each nation the cour- 
age to declare itself. All Europe rose against Napoleon, and England, 
wishing to keep Charles John under, no longer hesitated, but guaran- 
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teed Norway to Sweden on the I3th of March, 1813. Prussia, which 
had just betrayed the vanquished, soon after gave its guarantee, and, 
notwithstanding fresh proposals from Napoleon, still offering Finland, 
Sweden, led away by the crown prince, furnished its contingent to 
the enemies of France. Then the allies, who pretended they were 
fighting for the rights and liberties of nations, signified to the cabinet 
of Copenhagen that it must be content to deliver Norway to 
Sweden. Frederick III., instead of complying, strengthened his union 
with Napoleon. Charles John took charge of these acts of violence. 
After the battle of Leipsic, he invaded the duchies of Holstein and 
Sleswick, at the head of a corps of Germans, Swedes, and Russians. 
In the presence of an evidently superior force, the Danish army could 
not think of resistance. Concentrated at Bendsburg, that army saw 
the fortresses of Oluckstadt and Fredericksort taken before their 
eyes, and the allied troops occupied, without obstacle, the whole of 
Sleswick. 

On the other side, the situation of France allowed no hopes of sup- 
port ; Frederick III. was compelled to yield, and by the treaty of Kiel 
he signed (Jan. 14, 1814) his renunciation of Norway, and informed 
the Norwegians of it by proclamation. 

But the Norwegians thought that they had a right to be consulted, 
and were indignant at being transferred like a flock in a market of kings. 
Prince Christian, who governed the country with the title of viceroy, 
boldly joined in the feelings of the nation, refused to obey the treaty 
of Kiel, and on the 19th of February, he proclaimed the independence 
of Norway, and declared himself regent. The deputies of the nation 
were immediately convoked at Eiswold to form a constitution. This 
was adopted (May 17, 1814), and is still in vigour, the most demo- 
cratic institution of monarchical Europe. Abolition of nobility, and 
very broad electoral right, the election of the senate (Lagthing) by the 
national assembly (Storthing), and suspensive veto; such are the 
principal arrangements of this constitution. There is something 
astonishing in seeing a nation, which till then had been placed under 
an absolute monarchy, suddenly burst through the boundaries of re- 
volution, and adopt reforms which are usually obtained only after long 
struggles. Various circumstances produced this phenomenon in 
Norway. In the first place, a decided admiration of the French revo- 
lution, of which the first manifestations were signalised by the two 
great reforms of abolition of nobility, and adoption of suspensive veto ; 
then the national resentment burst against the Danish nobihty, who 
were forced upon them as administrators, and against the Norwegian 
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nobility^ who took lessons of despotism from Copenhagen ; had long 
prepared the public mind for the hatred of privilege. 

As in France^ the men of old family had set the example^ by 
spontaneously renouncing their privileges. The Falsens repeated the 
sacrifice of the Montmorency s. The men of the Swerdrup, Christie, 
and Aal families contributed by their zeal and enlightenment to the 
establishment of the constitution, and Norway was declared an inde- 
pendent state* 

Charles John did not expect this incident. His troopd, however, 
entered Norway, The campaign was not a long one. After the 
troops had taken possession of the fortress of Fredrickstadt, which 
commands the entrance to Christiania, negotiations were commenced. 
Some Norwegian patriots at a former period had already been in 
favour of a union with Sweden. Among these Count Wedel Jarlsberg 
had sustained this theory with passionate eloquence at the assembly 
of Eiswold, and this was not the first time he had called for a 
measure which he thought advantageous to Norway. In 1812 he had 
been secretly charged by Charles John to act in this sense, and in 
the instructions remitted at that time the prince engaged to treat 
Norway as an independent state. From his head-quarters at Fred- 
rickstadt he repeated the offer, and sent a deputation with a promise 
to accept the constitution of Eiswold. This was a real victory for 
the Norwegians, and some days after (August 14) a formal treaty was 
signed, which is known by the name of the Convention of Moss. 
Christian resigned the regency ; Norway united itself to Sweden, but 
with the title of a separate jstate, with the preservation of the con- 
stitution proclaimed on the 17th of May, with some modifications 
necessary to make the union regular. 

On the 7th of October the Storthing met, before which the commis- 
sioners of the King of Sweden were to lay the propositions of modi- 
fication. Six commissioners were present, and discussions arose upon 
several questions, in which the Swedes ended by yielding. 

At last, on the 4th of November, 1814, the mutual acceptance of 
the constitution took place. Charles XIII. was proclaimed constitu- 
tional king of Norway, and went on the 10th to Christiania, to take 
the royal oath. 

During the different negotiations, Charles John had showed himself 
favourable in the excess to the Norwegians. It is believed that when 
the Swedish commissaries insisted on concessions, the prince secretly 
encouraged the opposition of the Norwegians, exciting them to main- 
tain their independence to its whole extent. 
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What was the secret of these singular tactics? Would not the 
counsels of the crown prince turn against himself? The answer to 
this question can only be given by penetrating that agitated heart. 
Charles John was disquieted by the results which might follow the 
approaching triumph of legitimacy. By a strange fatality, he was the 
ally of those who were overthrowing newly set-up thrones, and for 
all the securities he had given them^ he was not sure of their inten- 
tions respecting himself. What thoughts, what resolutions might not 
spring from a congress of kings, the conquerors of Napoleon. If 
they disposed of the thrones of France, of Spain^ of Italy, and West- 
phalia, would they respect that of Sweden ? — and in the common 
destruction of the edifices of revolution, would they leave a column 
standing in the north ? Such were the forethoughts of Charles John, 
and in his secret agitation he thought to secure himself a last resource. 
Independent Norway might receive with gratitude a prince who had 
taken a share in giving it independence; and if ungrateful sovereigns 
should take Sweden from him, he might interest himself in the far 
north, in the midst of a people to whom he would bring the glory of 
his name, and resources for the defence of their new liberty. What 
would have been the result of these personal calculations cannot be 
said; it is certain, however, that they then directed his conduct. If 
this is doubted, let his after actions be examined, when he was sure 
of his kingdom ; all his efforts then tended in an opposite sense, and 
his reign was passed in combatting among the Norwegians those very 
ideas of independence in which he had encouraged them. 

The regulation of certain questions which touched the national dig- 
nity soon became a subject of discord. National colours, embletns, 
and flags were discussed; the Norwegians complained that their 
colours did not occupy space enough in the flags, and that their field 
was unequally divided in the armorial state bearings, and they 
especially complained that Swedish decorations were distributed in 
Norway. By the constitution of the 1 7th of May, the distribution 
of orders was only permitted as a reward for eminent service, and 
with the nomination, the act entitling to the wearer, was to be 
published, as a guarantee against corruption ; but as the same law 
did not apply to the Swedish orders, the guarantee became an 
illusion. 

The Storthing* of 1815, therefore, demanded of the crown the 



* The Storthing meets every three years, and before each meeting is renewed 
by general election. 
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institution of a Norwegian order ; to this no answer was given. The 
Storthings of 1818 and 1821 renewed the demand with no greater 
success. When Charles John ascended the throne in 1818^ the 
Storthing was occupied with certain questions arising from the 
abolition of the privileges of nobility. The regulation voted by the 
meeting did not obtain the royal sanction ; Charles John already 
thought of modifying the constitution to which he had sworn. 

In fact^ at the Storthing of 1821, the king brought forward ten 
separate propositions, each of which was an attempt on the funda- 
mental law, as a sketch of them will prove. 

Among these propositions, the most important were for the 
re-establishment of nobility and of the veto of the sovereign for the 
participation of the crown in the right of naturalisation, and of dis- 
nussal of all civil and military officers, only excepting the judicial 
magistrates. 

This last proposition was the most serious attempt on public 
liberty. In Norway, as the officers of the state cannot be discharged 
without judgment, meritorious men do not fear to discharge 
functions in which they find a guarantee against arbitrary power. 
Consequently, many of them were deputies of the Storthing, where 
they showed an enlightened independence. It is clear that the king's 
object was to get them in his power, and to make their career 
dependent on their votes. He also demanded the nomination by the 
crown of the president and vice-president of Lagthing (senate) and of 
the Adelsthing (second chamber). The union of these two assemblies 
forms the Storthing, as in England the union of the upper and lower 
house forms the Parliament. By the constitution, the crown could 
dissolve the Storthing, but could not appeal to new elections, which 
were not necessary in a country where the elections are made by law 
every three years. Charles John wished that this right might also be 
granted him: he further insisted that in the deliberations of the 
Storthing precedence should be given to questions of finance and to the 
propositions of the crown. This would have made him completely 
master of the assembly, as he could dissolve it when they had voted 
what he chose. It is clear that all his thoughts were directed to this 
object. For instance, he wished to have the meeting in some other 
place than Christiania, the convocation in June instead of February. 
Thus, he hoped, distance from the capital would diminish the influence 
of an opposition, and a summer assembly would be less disposed to 
serious labour, as at that period the whole population is employed in 
the country. 
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Finally, in case of an extraordinary Storthings the king demanded 
that only the questions laid down in the programme of conyocation 
should be discussed. 

These propositions were significative^ and the Storthing could easily 
understand the royal tendencies ; but according to the constitution 
every new proposition was only to be discussed at the following 
Storthing. These were therefore adjourned to 1824. The subject for 
discussion then was the final regulation of the interests of the nobility. 
The thought of the king on the subject was known, since he formally 
demanded the re-establishment of privileges; but it was resolved 
to make no accoimt of that. By the constitution the vote of three 
successive Storthings became law in spite of the refusal of the royal 
sanction. Now, the regulation of the interests of the nobility had 
been voted in 1815 and 1818, consequently the vote of 1824 was to 
be decisive. 

Charles John had recourse to stratagem, and begged the Storthing 
not to discuss the question. This intimation having no success, and 
the discussion continuing, an ofiBcial communication (March 30th) 
was sent to the house, to the effect that the king was persuaded that, 
on account of the political situation of the country, the resolutions 
adopted by the two preceding Storthings would not be regarded with 
indifference by foreign powers. In this language the influence of 
Russia was clearly seen. Charles John renewed his attempts, 
demanding that the question should be adjourned to the following 
Storthing, and promising that it should then have the royal assent; 
but he succeeded no better than before. He now, in vain, had 
recourse to intimidation, ostentatiously ordering several Swedish 
regiments to hold themselves in readiness to march, and arming ships 
at Gothenburg and Carlscrona. The Norwegian deputies quietly 
went on with their work, and the regulations, voted a tiiird time, 
became law without royal assent. 

During the three following years the country was in expectant 
agitation. The royal propositions to be discussed in the Storthing of 
1824 occupied the minds of all. There was seen in them a resolution 
to overthrow the constitution, and unfortunately the Norwegians 
made the Swedes answerable for the projects of their king. The 
union had united nothing, and the Norwegians, with their separate con- 
stitution and administration, naturally looked with mistrustful jealousy 
upon every measure which seemed to threaten their independence as a 
nation, or to tend to make their country a Swedish province. Every 
Swede seemed an accomplice of Charles John, and when the bonds of 
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ments, and for the n::>denition and firmness ot Lis cLaracier. He was 
rhargcd to present the rej>ort. This important d.x?ameni, waited for 
with anxiety by all, was presented to the Stortmag on the 16th of 
* May, 1824. It was a vigorous refuti.tion of the royal pretensions — a 
solemn condemnation of the plans of the government, but expressed 
in calv ^nd dignified terms, logical and passionless. The report was 
so convincing, that afu;r it had been read, further discussion was 
thought needless. Not a voice was raised, but the assembly sflently 
voted the rejection of all tlic royal proposals. 
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The next day^ May the 17th^ the anniversary of the constitution 
proclaimed by the Norwegians, was celebrated at Cbristiania by a 
banquet improvised by the patriots. This was a protest against the 
theory of the royal gift, which made the constitution date from the 
4th of November. This first demonstration was confined to the 
capital, but in 1826 and 1827 banquets on the 17th of May were 
numerous in all towns and villages, and in 1829 the festival was 
generaL This was the year of the meeting of the Storthing, and the 
whole of this assembly took part in a banquet held under presidence of 
M. Keogh. All Norway strongly pronounced against the royal gift. 

The ministerial press of Stockholm gave voice to words of alarm 
and anger — called down the royal vengeance upon the rebellious Nor- 
wegians, and added, by its tirades, to the dissensions between the two 
countries. 

A fresh incident increased this animosity. The manager of a com- 
pany of players which was acting at Christiania thought proper to put 
on the stage a play, in celebration of the union of the two countries^ 
on the 4th of November. This was precisely the date which was 
opposed by the ministerial papers to that of the 17th of May. Un- 
fortunately, the play was bad, and was unmercifully hissed. The 
anger of the pit took the shape of a political demonstration, and the 
lesson bestowed on the unhappy playwright was construed into an 
insult to royalty. The Swedish journals were again full of accusa- 
tions, and the king ordered an inquiry. The order enjoined on the 
authorities of Christiania to make a careful inquiry whether the 
tumult at the theatre did not constitute an offence to the diguity of 
Sweden. This mode of speaking was not calculated to calm the 
minds of the public of either country. 

During these troubled times, the post of governor-general of Nor- 
way was filled by General Sandeis. The general had opposed no 
obstacles to the repeated celebrations of the 17th of May, and the 
authorities of Stockholm wondered at this passive attitude. The 
governor answered the accusation by giving in his resignation. 

His successor was well chosen ; this was Admiral Platen, an emi- 
nent man, who enjoyed the general esteem, the projector of the Gotha 
canal, which forms a water communication between Stockholm and 
Gothenburg. His claims on public gratitude were increased by the 
efforts he had always made to strengthen the union between Sweden 
and Norway ; he thus seemed adapted to terminate these long mis- 
understandings between the two countries. But the constitutional 
question, as it was laid down by the king, contained too strong seeds 
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of irritation. A manifesto published by Platen, in the name of the 
government, again repeated the theorv of the grant of the charter. 
This document began by an order to the civil and military authorities 
to prevent any demonstration on the 17th of May, and, after threats 
to the disturbers of public peace, it concluded by stating that the 
constitution was a royal gift. 

This was in 18.28, and there was a convocation of an extraordinary 
Storthing. Each of the members who had taken part in the banquets 
considered himself as personally attacked in this manifesto. It was, 
however, agreed in the deliberations that the question of the legality 
of the manifesto, and the examination of the reason why the ministers 
had not protested against it, should be left till the next Storthing. It 
was also resolved that the Storthing should present an address to the 
king, declaring that the constitution of the 17th of May could not 
have been abolished by the convention of the 4th of November, 
which was only a sanction of what had preceded, and that the hold- 
ing of festivals in the month of May was therefore legitimate, both 
for political reasons and from the suitability of the season. " How- 
ever," added the deputies, '' as a compliment to the king, we will 
abstain from taking part in the festival for this year." 

This was only a compliment, and not a concession. The address 
was very ill received, the king declaring that the manifesto was an 
emanation of his royal privilege, and not a subject for discussion. 

The following year extraordinary precautions were taken by the 
authorities to prevent any meetings, but on the 17th of May Chris- 
tiania had a disturbed appearance. Groups were formed in the streets 
and squares, but without tumult, with no other purpose than the 
curiosity and leisure natural on a fine day. Some young men were 
upon the quay, looking at a steamer which was coming into port. On 
the vessel entering, they read its name written on the paddle — the 
'^ Constitution." The name was immediately hailed with joyous 
shouts and national songs, and this brought a large crowd to the 
port, who filled the air with acclamations. The governor considered 
this as a bravado of his authority, and ordered a charge of cavalry, by 
which many inoflFensive promenaders were injured. 

This was a new cause of irritation. The king ordered an inquiry 
for the authors of the disorder; the municipality of Christiania de- 
manded that the inquiry should be made into the conduct of the 
authorities ] this the government refused ; the inhabitants, therefore, 
appealed to the Storthing of 1830. 

The new elections had just added to the strength of the popular 
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party. Till then the opposition^ composed chiefly of ofiScials, had 
shown itself very moderate in tone. In the election of 1830 many 
country proprietors had been introduced into the Storthing, and it is 
well known that the Norwegian yeoman is tenacious of his rights, 
and obstinate in their defence, troubling himself little about parlia- 
mentary forms. The discussions^ therefore^ now took a tumultuous 
character, less dangerous for the government, but more threatening 
to public peace. 

To this Storthing had been deferred the discussion of the royal 
manifesto. The committee charged with the report decided that the 
celebration of the 17th of May could not legally be prevented. As 
for the conclusion of the manifesto, the report said that it was so 
obscure that the committee could not understand it. So far as con- 
cerned the ministers, the committee, while blaming their weakness, 
found that there was no reason for accusing them. The report was 
approved by the Storthing. 

The brutality of the military on the 17th of May, 1829, was next 
brought under discussion ; the remnant of the moderate opposition 
were for not making an address to the king, but for passing a vote of 
blame upon the local authorities ; but the new liberal members, how- 
ever, insisted on and carried an address to the king. This was 
presented at a moment when foreign events were teaching a great 
lesson. The French revolution of 1830 had just taken place, in which 
the Parliament had overturned the throne; Charles John was not 
tempted to engage in a similar struggle. He received the address of 
the Storthing with conciliatory words, hoped that unfortunate acci-> 
dents would be forgotten, and that a spirit of union and concord 
would arise. However, he gradually again lost ground, and by his 
unfortunate management Norway became a cause of trouble to 
Sweden. 

After the death of Platen (1829), the king allowed some years to 
pass without naming a governor-general, but difficulties having grown 
up, he nominated to that post M. Wedel Jarlsberg. This gentleman 
had enjoyed great and deserved popularity in Norway, but he was 
now to lose it in the painful task which was too late confided to 
him. 

The elections of 1833 were more hostile than the preceding ; the 
Storthing was now almost entirely composed of yeomen and of magis- 
trates, whose influence in the rural districts is considerable. The 
discussions now lost both moderation and dignity, and the opposition 
went to the extreme of forming an ultra-Norwegian party, which was 
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for pushing national independence to a separation. This excitement, 
however^ made the government cautions, and on the 17th of May the 
whole Storthing took part in demonstration without opposition from 
the authorities. 

In 1836 the elections had a still more decided character; mere 
demagogues now come forward, an excited press kept up the agita> 
tion, and the ultra-Norwegian party was fast getting the upper hand. 
The eminent men who had so holdly, though calmly, defended the 
principles of national freedom, were now put aside to make room for 
more ardent, hut less enlightened defenders. The officials, whose 
intelligent opposition had stayed the projects of Charles John, vainly 
endeavoured to regain their influence. Demagogues carried the day, 
and served the purpose of St. Petersburg by their useless excesses. 
Norway was compromised by unproductive agitations, dissatisfying 
the crown and weakening the local government. The usual results of 
the tendency of opposition to violence were now produced. Dema- 
gogues did injury to the liberal cause ; the public mind, which had 
been disturbed by the arbitrary attempts of royalty, was terrified at 
the anarchical excesses of the ill-conducted opposition ; and the same 
voices which had been raised against Charles John were now com- 
pelled to defend him, so that the crown only gained by such disorder. 
Till now the most eminent men of Norway, the most enlightened^ 
and the most respected, had been the adversaries of the crown ; they 
now became its auxiliaries, and Charles John had only to remain 
quiet, in order to regain the ground he had lost. The question had 
also changed, and that to the profit of the crown. By exaggerating 
their ideas of independence, the demagogues had come to wish for 
the disunion of the two countries — to form Norway into a separate 
state. The liberal patriots, on the contrary, aware that they could 
only be weakened by isolation, opposed every idea of separation, and, 
as a logical consequence, were compelled to defend the common 
interests of the two countries. 

Charles John might congratulate himself upon this reflux of 
feeling towards himself, but, unfortunately, he did nothing to fertilise 
and make use of the tendency. In his hurry to seize Norway, he 
had made no reservation to consolidate the union ; he had even, as is 
believed, from personal views, secretly encouraged the Norwegians in 
ideas of isolation and mistrust. When, afterwards, he was sure of 
his position at Stockholm, he songht violently to produce union by 
attempts on the Norwegian constitution, instead of bringing it about 
by measures of utility to both countries. 
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This incapability of satisfying either conntn^ was the most striking 
condemnation of the system of policy which had made Charles John 
prefer Norway to Finland. The combination for which he had 
sacrificed everything only produced mistakes. However^ the support 
of the moderate liberal party enabled him to make head against the 
Storthing of 1836. The assembly showed a bold attitude enough, 
but the king felt himself strong enough to pronounce the dissolution 
on the 2nd of July. It may be believed that he was urged to this 
resolution by the cabinet of St. Petersburg, which must have been 
indignant at seeing a nest of demagogues at its doors. 

An extraordinary Storthing, convoked in October, 1836^ seemed to 
calm the public mind. On both sides the danger of extremes was 
felt, and complaints were uttered with more moderation. Each was 
struck with the inconvenience of the constitutional act, which opposed 
a true union and maintained dissonance. But each sought the remedy 
in a different way — Charles John in an extension of the royal autho- 
rity; while enlightened men, both in Norway and in Sweden, had 
confidence only in measures of agreement, which should unite the 
interests of the two countries. 

This difference of views, ill concealed at the extraordinary Storthing, 
was shown openly at the meieting of 1839, notwithstanding the mutual 
desire for reconciliation. Charles John, obstinate in claiming new 
privilege for the crown, went to Christiania to open the assembly in 
person, and in his speech from the throne weighed upon the evident 
necessity of setting limits to the too extended authority of represen- 
tation. 

" Your individual liberties are dear to me," he said, '' but I have 
arrived at the conviction that the love of liberty and the love of 
country ought to go together ; liberty may lead to fatal errors, but 
the love of country, by giving a rational form to enthusiasm, stops it 
on the edge of error." 

Charles John renewed his demand of the absolute veto, but it was 
refused with the same firmness as at the preceding Storthings. An 
extraordinary committee was, however, named in 1839, to propose 
the modifications necessary to consolidate and complete the union 
This nomination had been called for by the extraordinary Storthing 
of 1836, which had felt the dangers of an ill defined position. 

The committee, composed of three Swedes and three Norwegians, 
did not show the industry required by so important interests; its 
deliberations only terminated in 1841-, some months after death had 
put an end to the reign of Charles John. His successor, Oscar, has 
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the best will have vainly sought a mode of conciliation — discussion 
seems only to have made matters worse. 

A subtle distinction has been made between what some call per- 
sonal union^ and others real union. The ultra-Norwegians are in 
favour of the latter doctrine; according to them, there is union 
between Sweden and Norway by means of royalty — a union per- 
manent and necessary^ Norway still existing as a nation apart. In 
other words, the act which unites them is nothing more than a 
perpetual oflFensive and defensive treaty. Those who desire a more 
complete union, maintain that there is a real union in the common 
interest by virtue of a mutual contract. The object of the first party 
is that Norway, like Sweden, should have separate representatives at 
foreign courts. The second party maintains that the two countries 
are fully and simultaneously represented by the same person. From 
these distinctions arise a number of disagreements, which complicate 
all transactions. Whatever may be the nature of the contract, it is 
CQTtain that it has caused a great many quarrels. 

The points of agreement are only those of dynastic unity, so that 
in case of war or treaty, a council of natives of both countries is 
called at Stockholm, after having first taken the opinion of the council 
of Christiania. In case of vacancy of the throne, the election of a 
sovereign is to be made by the two countries. In case of illness of 
the king, or of his being abroad, the government is to be conducted 
by ten councillors from each nation. Finally, the regent, in case of 
minority, is appointed by the representatives of the two countries. 
Except these points in common, all the rest is divisions and disputes. 
The negotiators, inspired by Charles John, doubtless thought they 
had done everything when they had established the rights of the 
throne. The common interests of the two nations were not discussed, 
and the compact long remained a bond of discord. 

Such is the fruit of the arrangements of Charles John — such is 
what he called the unity of the Scandinavian peninsula, which he 
ofifered in place of Finland. Let the Swedes compare what Charles John 
gave with what he rejected. If they find the compensation light, can 
they be justly accused of ingratitude? 

Far be from us to disdain the union with our own Norwegian 
brethren. It is neither their fault nor ours if an unskilful policy has 
not produced any benefit from the union. It must be acknowledged 
that the union of the two countries is no new thought — it entered 
into the plans of the greatest kings of Sweden. The patriots, too, of 
1809 were willing to strengthen their work by a federation with 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FINLAND* 

While we declare that the first political necessity of Sweden is the 
recovery of Finland^ we should have no right to demand this measure 
if it were not in agreement with the desires and interests of Finland 
itself. If Finland had gained anything by its incorporation into the 
Russian empire — if the Czar had gained the sympathies of the Fin- 
landers by political benefits — we could only have deplored an ability 
which should have extinguished the memory of their ancient brother- 
hood. But this is not the case. The Czars have no talent for well- 
doing ; their true strength is in the knowledge of evil. 

It is easy to prove that if we Swedes regret Finland, Finland 
regrets us. The separation^ grievous at first to them as to ourselves^ 
has since been a source of bitterness to the Finlanders — an endless 
subject of comparisons in the advantage of Sweden. Our cause is 
more than ever that of Finland. The history of the Russian domina- 
tion bears its condemnation with it. When (March 27th^ 1809) 
Alexander presented himself at the Diet of Borgo, the manifesto 
which he put forth as a new charter contained the following engage- 
ments : — 

''We confirm and consecrate, by these presents, the reli^on and 
fundamental laws of the country, as also the privileges and rights 
which have till this present time been enjoyed in the Grand Duchy, 
both by the states and by individuals, promising to maintain all these 
privileges and laws intact in all their force and vigour.*' 

This was a solemn contract made to the Diet, before the country 
and its representatives, and the latter saw in it a guarantee for the 
future, in the then weak state of Sweden, which might excuse their 
submission. 

This was not, however, the first time that Russia had endeavoured 
to draw Finland to herself by promises of independence. In 1742» 
during the war between Sweden and Russia, the Empress Elizabeth 
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published an address to the Finlanders^ decIariDg that Russia had no 
intention of seizing a single spot of foreign ground ; but that if Finland 
would free and separate itself from the Swedish power^it should preserve 
a government of its own, with all the privileges^ rights^ and immunities 
which it might desire for the perpetual security of its interests. What 
would have been the value of these promises^ if they had been accepted^ 
may be guessed from the result of those of 1809. 

The constitution guaranteed to Finland by Alexander was formed by 
the fundamental deed of Gustavus III., of August 21st, 1772, together 
with the act of union and surety, of February 2l8t, 1789. Although 
this latter law had considerably augmented the royal power at the 
expenses of the estates of the province, franchises and rights were 
reserved by it, to which the Finlanders attached the more value, as 
they were the last remnant of their former liberties. 

Let us consider the application of these acts by the Czars. The 
first of them declares that the king can make no new law, nor abro- 
gate a former one, without the knowledge and assent of the estates 
of the kingdom. 

Now, after the Diet at Borgo, which received the engagements of 
Alexander, the estates were no more convoked, and the Czar altered 
and mutilated the laws according to his own good pleasure. The sup- 
pression of national representation struck at the base of the constitution : 
what guarantee was there for other liberty? 

The tyranny of Alexander was the more dangerous because it was 
wrapped in insinuating and hypocritical forms. There was no frank- 
ness in his violations of right, and while he failed of his promises he 
repeated them in his proclamations, and each time that he addressed 
the Finlanders he aflFected to speak of the liberty of Finland, of its 
constitution, of its political existence, and of the prerogatives which 
he had recognised and sanctioned. 

In a preamble to an edict of the 27th of March, 1810, just one year 
after the first manifesto, the following passage occurs: — " From the day 
on which the destinies of Finland were confided to us by the will of 
Providence, our resolution has been to govern the country in agree- 
ment with the liberty of the nation and the privileges which have 
been granted to it by its constitution. All the laws which we have 
promulgated to the present time, having relations to the government 
of the country, are only the consequence and application of these 
principles. The preservation of the religion and laws, the convocation 
of the states-general to the Diet, the formation of a council of 
government, the unaltered state of the legislative and executive 
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powers, all form sufficient proofs to assure the Finnish nation of its 
political existence, with the privileges which belong to it." 

This is a strange mixture of audacious falsehood and tyrannical 
mockery. Later, in 1810, Alexander ordered that the Finnish 
council of government, created in 1809, should take the title of 
"Imperial Senate of Finland;'* and the order said that this change 
was to be taken as a fresh proof of the direct relations of Finland with 
the person of the emperor. It was added that this denomination made 
no change whatever in the constitution and laws, to which the 
emperor, on this occasion, again gave his sanction in all their parts. 
The emperor, as grand duke, at the same time gave his assurance 
that the senate should in future be chosen only among native or 
naturalised subjects. Engagements cost him nothing. No control 
prevented their violation, and he had power to naturalise as many 
Russians as he chose. 

Alexander took pleasure in secret paths ; while he was making a 
show of zeal for Finland nationality, he was secretly attacking it by 
the forced introduction of the Kussian language. This was first done 
by moderate attempts. He ordered that two young Finlanders should 
be maintained at Moscow to study the language of the Czars, and 
two young Russians at the university of Finland to study the Finnish 
tongue. Tbe first Finlanders who were sent to Moscow were Ottelin, 
who afterwards became bishop of Borgo, and Erstrom, since called to 
the Lutheran pastorate at St. Petersburg. On returning to Finland 
in 1818, these two adepts published a Russian grammar, the study of 
which was made binding at the university of Finland. In vain the 
young students showed the greatest repugnance to learning the 
Russian tongue. This condition was imposed upon all who were to 
enter an administrative career. Every functionary who wished to 
show zeal, every officer who desired promotion, even every merchant 
who wished for a monopoly, had to pass through this trial. 

Tlie object was by degrees to make the Russian the official language. 
To produce this result a Russian was appointed governor- general, 
who did not, or professed he did not, understand any other language 
than his own. 

Thus an internal conquest was slowly made — a new invasion more 
dangerous to nationality than open violence. This was the secret of 
the policy of Alexander — ^patient cunning and tyranny, organised 
under promises of liberty. But Finland was soon to pass under 
another system. On the 14th of December, 1825, an imperial decree, 
dated the 12th, was communicated to tbe authorities of Abo, 
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proclaiming the death of Alexander and the accession of Constantine 
Paulovitz^ and ordering that the oath of fidelity should be taken to 
the new emperor. But it contained no promise^ no guarantee for the 
preservation of the constitution and laws of Finland. The formula of 
the oath was very unlike those delivered by Sweden ; instead of a 
renewal of a contract, a decree was offered. 

The consternation was great in Abo and Hekingfors when, a few 
days after, a new ukase announced the abdication of Constantine and 
the accession of Nicholas, and ordering a new oath of fidelity. This 
decree was, the next day, followed by a manifesto, sanctioning in the 
same terms as that of Alexander, in March, 1809, the religion and 
laws of Finland. 

Whence was this sudden condescension to the national rights of 
Finland ? Was it a spontaneous effort of justice ? Was it a policy 
of the moment ? Events soon answered these questions. 

When, on the 26th of December, the oath was to be taken by the 
troops of St. Petersburg, Nicholas was so little sure even of the 
imperial guard, that he dared not call it out for the ceremony : the 
oath was taken by each regiment apart in the barracks. Among the 
measures of this troubled time, one deserves notice. In the night of 
the 25th, the eve of the decisive day, the grenadiers on guard at the 
Winter Palace were replaced by a regiment whose officers were Fin- 
landers ; and at the same time that this post of confidence was given 
them, the manifesto sanctioning the liberties of Finland was commu- 
nicated to the officers. The Finlanders thought themselves bound to 
the Czar both by gratitude and duty, and, some hours afterwards, they 
defended him with heroic courage against his revolted guard. It may 
be said that, at this moment, Nicholas owed his crown and life to the 
soldiers of Finland. How was the country rewarded for this act of 
devotion ? This will be seen in a summary of events of the years of 
the Czar's reign. 

Since 1811, a Finland committee had existed in the Russian capital, 
composed only of Finlanders. Established purposely to watch the 
affairs of the country — placed near the Czar, who received from it 
information and advice — this committee was the guardian of the 
interests of Finland, and a sort of national representation in default 
of any other. One of the first acts of Nicholas was to suppress this 
committee (March 17th, 1826), replacing it by a special secretary of 
state. Thus the affairs of Finland were taken away from its national 
delegates, to be placed in the hands of a public functionary. 

Soon after, by order of the Czar, the inhabitants of Finland were 
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forbidden to address to him any demand or claim by deputation, 
except when the Czar himself permitted or ordered it. Anything like 
public combination gave him offence. 

But the greatest mark of contempt for the promises of his accession 
was a decree in April, I8269 by which the persons condemned to 
death, and whose punishment had been commuted by imperial fear to 
transportation, were to be transported to the most distant govern- 
ments of Siberia, to be employed in the mines there belonging to the 
crown. This odious punishment of banishment, combined with forced 
labour, was as completely unknown to the Finnish as to the Swedish 
laws. '' It was the more important,'^ says a Finland author on this 
subject, '^ to have consulted the nation on a question of this weight, 
as the expenses to the state of sending each criminal to Siberia amount 
to one thousand silver roubles/' 

But this violation of the law was, at the same time, a commercial 
speculation for the Czar. Under pretext of humanity, he gained 
labourers in his mines. Later, in the same spirit of calculation, a 
ukase of 1848 ordered the transportation of Finland women also to 
Siberia, who were to be employed in the imperial manufactories. 

Alexander used at least some modesty in tyranny, and sought to 
palliate too open iniquity. When the Russian soldier, driven by pri- 
vations, assisted himself by robbing — and in every Russian garrison in 
Finland, the inhabitants had to defend themselves against a barefaced 
depredation — Alexander thought himself bound to take measures of 
protection. By a decree of 1812, he ordered that, for every robbery 
committed by a soldier in a Finland town, his company should be 
responsible for restitution of the value of the object stolen ; and, con- 
sequently, it was the interest of each company to protect property. 
Nicholas took away this protection from the Finlanders. In 1826, 
the law of 1812 was abolished, and each citizen who was robbed had 
to content himself with the reparation of the robber — a soldier 
without resources. The effects of this measure were soon felt. Rob- 
bery resumed its course with a generality that spared no one. In the 
year which followed the publishing of this law in favour of robbers, a 
public misfortune furnished an opportunity for extensive pillage. Fire 
broke out in a house in the north of the town of Abo. Propagated 
by a high wind, the flames soon seized a whole district of the town, 
and spread with fearful rapidity. All the fire-engines which were to 
be had were soon collefted on the north side of the River Aura, which 
is crossed by a single wooden bridge. It is not known how, but the 
bridge in its turn caught fire. Some persons attributed this to ill 
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intentions^ as the bridge began to burn from beneath. However this 
may have been, it was the cause of the total destruction of the town. 
The fire reached the southern part, in which were the cathedral and 
the university, and the firemen could give no assistance^ as the burning 
bridge prevented their crossing the river. Houses and public build- 
ings were consumed, together with the rich library of the university, 
containing valuable collections of papers on the intercourse of Finland 
with Sweden. 

In this public disaster, the governor requested the commandant of 
the Russian troops to form a regiment of chasseurs into picqucts, to 
keep order and help in the works. But the commandant replied, that 
'he had received no instructions in case of fire; that he could not 
answer for the obedience of his soldiers. Thus the military autho- 
rities took care not to interfere ; but to make up for it, a number of 
grey overcoats were seen flitting about the burning houses, and more 
than one Russian soldier occupied himself in saving portable objects 
of value on his own account. In the house of the commandant, the 
infantry laboured at saving his personal effects ; they even took care 
to place in safety his stock of fire-wood, but the house and furniture 
were allowed to burn, as they only belonged to a Finlander. 

The burning of Abo was not merely a national disaster, it was a 
political misfortune. Alexander had already made Helsingfors the 
capital, in order to dominate more closely his new conquest ; but the 
university remained at Abo, near to Sweden, full of the memory of 
Sweden, and maintaining in the hearts of the youth of Finland the 
scientific and political traditions which bound it to its former metro- 
polis. The fire, by destroying the buildings and treasures, made an 
opportunity for the Czar : eager to repair the misfortunes of the 
university, he transferred its seat to Helsingfors, pretending to offer 
hospitality the better to insure its exile; it was henceforward at 
the gates of St. Petersburg, and the students were under the cannon 
of Sveaborg. 

In order that it might be understood that the high school of Fin- 
land was no longer the same as before, its name was changed 
to Alexander's University, '*in remembrance,'^ said the order, "of 
the eternal benefactor of Finland." All was calculated to bring 
the university into subjection, even confiscation being resorted to. 
The crown was declared proprietor of all the lands and possessions 
which had been left to the university of Abi| either by private indi- 
viduals, or by the munificence of Swedish kings. To palliate the 
robbery, the Czar granted an indemnity, fixed without consulting the 
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Finlanders, and thos made the spoliation more odious by disguising 
it under the appearance of a contract^ to which he was the only party. 

New statutes were imposed on the university the 10th of December, 
1828, and these were remarkable for their mistrust of all liberal teaching. 
The enlightened patronage of Sweden had opened a broad career to 
the efforts of intelligence; the jealous tyranny of the Czar stayed the 
progress of all thought. Doubtless the students ought to be placed 
on a level with Russian civilisation. 

To these statutes of the Czar a rule of discipline for the students 
was annexed, a code in which the failure in the most minute prescrip- 
tions was punished by penalties out of all proportion to the fault. Of 
forty-one articles, disobedience to twenty-three was pujushed with 
imprisonment. 

A new modification of these statutes, published October 1st, 1852, 
further abridges the course of study. Philosophy was excluded from 
the Alexander University, but as compensation, it has . three profes- 
sorships of the Russian language. 

The application of the statutes was made with a brutality per- 
fectly in agreement with the spirit which dictated them. Among the 
academic authorities, there was placed an inspector, charged to watch 
the conduct of the students: this police office was confided to a 
lieutenant- colonel. As inferior agents, beadles are employed, selected 
from the dregs of the populace, base to those who pay them, and 
insolent to those they watch. Both professors and students undergo 
the espionage of these low tyrants^ who make the most barefaced 
investigations, even to publicly snatching off the students' cloaks, 
to see if they are dressed in complete uniform, according to regu- 
lation. 

This miserable excess of zeal has generally no counterpoise in the 
superior officers. The vice-chancellor of the university is usually 
some ill-taught general officer, who has gained his rank in the 
Caucasus or on the Chinese frontier, and who brings to the university 
the savage habits of a Tartar camp. The best known for his bru- 
tality was the Vice-Chancellor Greneral Nordenstam, whose stupid 
tyranny so exasperated the students, that violent disorder not only 
interrupted the lectures in the university, but even the repose of the 
town. The Hereditary Grand Duke, now Alexander II., had to 
come, some years ago, as chancellor to Helsingfors, to calm the agita« 
tion of the student^ and to give a lesson to his brutal deputy. 

The Grand Duke affected to take a great interest in the university 
of Finland, but supposing this to have been sincere, he was paralysed 
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Anotber impmal order ailoved tbe tnden of tbe ortbodm fiutk 
to keep tbdr shops open on the dajs celebrated as frst-daja br tbe 
Lotberans. This was at onoe an outrage on religioas sentunent, and 
an attempt on tbe advantages of tbe natxre tradcn. At tbe same 
time, tt was ordered that in case of a criminal action before Finland 
toibnnals^ against persons belonging to tbe Greek clergr, tbe Soasian 
derieal administration shonld nominate delegates to sit in the tribnnah. 
In 1830, this was carried fivther, by an order that no sentence pro- 
nounced by the flnland tribunals, upon a member of the Greek 
clergy, should be put into execution, without the approbatioQ of the 
synod of St, Petersburg. 

Tbe war on the national religion was pursued with implacable seal, 
and ererywhere tbe advantage was given to tbe Greek fiith. ^tixed 
marriages could not be celebrated without the consent of tbe synod, 
the offspring of the marriages were to be brought up in the Greek 
religion, and in case of divorce between married persons, of whom 
one should be of the faith of the Czar, the Finland tribunals could not 
pronounce a dissolution till it had been pronounced by the spiritual 
authority of St. Petersburg. 
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It is clear that a power which does not i-espect conscience will not 
fail to violate family secresy. An active police pervades the social 
relations^ making denunciations, encouraging calumny, and sowing 
mistrust and treason everywhere. But the centre of secret investi- 
gations is the post, given up to Russian officials who sell the corre- 
spondence; especially that from Sweden is the object of minute 
examination. The officials do not even take the pains to conceal the 
traces of their perquisitions ; broken seals and paragraphs effaced show 
their audacity. Not long since, a letter from Stockholm was received 
in Finland, the whole contents of which were effaced with a stamp of 
ink except the words " Dear Friend '^ and " Yours truly/'* with the 
signature. It is not easy to imderstand how the administration 
could be so naively impertinent as to deliver such a letter* 

One name is famous in the Finland police. It is that of Gustavus 
Ladau. The first steps of this man were in the dark — a deserter in 
the war, he began by the employment of waiter at an inn at Wyborg ; 
soon he was found at St. Petersburg, employed in the lower police. 
Persons still living remember having seen him wading through the 
snow in' a wretched yellow cloak. How he mounted, step by step, is 
unknown ; but it is certain that at last this rapscallion of the police 
was seen transformed into the governor of a province. He was 
afterwards named a member of the senate, and at the same time 
director-general of the post — an employment perfectly suited to his 
inquisitorial habits. To this employment was added that of super* 
intendent of police, so that there could be no doubt as to the nature 
of the services which were expected of him. This double office was 
filled by Ladau with the zeal of a renegade, and his devotion to 
Russia may be guessed from the recompense afforded him. Besides 
fixed salaries to the amount of 20,000 roubles, and the revenue which 
he drew from the military domain of Raseborg, he frequently 
received presents which amounted to from 75,000 to 80,000 roubles. 
These sums were drawn from the special treasury of Finland ; the 
country could not pay too dear for so deserving a patriot. 

Ladau, being a bitter enemy of freedom of every form, obtained 
from the Czar a censure law which was published October 20th, 1829. 
This law forbade the printing of any work, of whatever nature, 
without the authorisation of government, and also the introduction 
into the country of any writing, book, or newspaper, the contents of 
which had not been verified by officials nominated for the purpose. 
The law states, in the preamble, that it is made ''to introduce 
conformity between the legislation of Finland and that of the other 
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states of the empire/' If such an argument had any valne, it would 
equally serve to repress every other form of liberty^ of which Finland 
might have preserved a remnant. 

By means of the censure^ not only was the activity of the native 
writers paralysed, not only was every undertaking of bookselling or 
printing mined^ but all intellectual communication with the outer 
world was interrupted. The Czars desire, above all, that the people 
under their rule should be ignorant of everything abroad, and should 
remain bound in isolation and darkness, the powerful auxiliaries of 
tyranny ; thus measures are multiplied, and precautions accumulated, 
to prevent every word of truth and every noble thought from being 
known in Finland. The censors are scattered in the various towns, 
under a direction at Helsingfors, and as a barrier against foreign 
literature, a special bureau for censure is established at the post-office, to 
examine journals and other periodicals from abroad. Here the scrutiny 
is exercised with most vigilance; every shade of independent thought 
is traced out as with a microscope, and scissors remove lines and 
whole columns of print. Instead of a newspaper, the subscribers 
receive a sheet of paper full of slips cut out, the handiwork of the 
censors. 

With liberty of thought, all other guarantees necessarily disappear. 
Under the Swedish rule, the provincial governors were responsible for 
their actions, and not only was there appeal against their dedsiona 
before the administrative colleges, but they could be personally 
attacked for every abuse of power. Only the senate, in Finland, 
filled the place of the colleges in Sweden. At first none of these 
guarantees to the citizens were changed ; they were even confirmed 
by the Czar, when, by the order of the 10th of April, 1837, he 
decreed that the Finland LandshofdiTigs should take the title of 
governors. '^ This change,'' says the imperial act, " only a£fects the 
name, without any change in the duties and sphere of action of the 
fanctionaries, which are to remain in conformity with the laws in 
vigour in the country." 

However, by a ukase in 1851, the Czar, despising as usual his 
former promises, declared that the Finland senate should have no 
further control over the governors, who in friture should only be 
responsible to the Czar personally. 

It is easy to see, for whoever knows the obstacles to any complaint 
against a powerful officer reaching the Czar, that the responsibility of 
the governors became an illusion by this decree. Abuse was now 
open, and tyranny, loosed from hindrance, became the more threat- 
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ening, because exercised in detail. This was the most terrible blow 
which could fall upon the Finlanders^ and the announcement of this 
new usurpation raised a loud cry of grief firom the country. Each 
day made the yoke of the foreigner heavier — each day took away fix)m 
the Finlanders a support and a hope. 

But did they find material compensation? Some Russian writers 
have said that they did, and that their taxes were less heavy than 
before. This is false. It is true that during the war of 1808^ 
Buxhoewden, to allure the Finlanders, freed them ^'trorn the payment 
of the contributions for the liquidation of the public debt of Sweden/' 
and of course the dispensation has continued. But by the introduc- 
tion of Russian money in 1840, as the legal currency of the country 
instead of the Swedish money, and since the re-establishment of the 
Finland military force, the taxes much surpass what they were under 
the Swedish rule. 

Another system of taxation, which does not appear upon the rolls, 
is perhaps the heaviest of all, and the more oppressive because it is 
disguised under the appearance of a boon. From time to time Finland 
is compelled, by orders from St. Petersburg, to incur loans, not de- 
pending upon the necessities nor the resources of the country, and 
these loans are made upon the treasury of St. Petersburg. The Czar, 
thus becoming its creditor, adds to the chains of the nation, and 
arbitrarily applies sums borrowed by Finland to the general expenses 
of Russia. Thus the Finland loans have contributed to a large amount 
to the construction of the fortress of Bomarsund. Last year, by order 
dated April the 5th, 1855, " the Czar graciously permitted the state 
of Finland to incur a loan of 650,000 silver roubles, as contribution 
to the expenses of the war.'' Neither the nation nor even the senate 
were consulted; the order simply says, that it is put forth ''upon the 
humble request of the governor-general," who is a Russian. All 
these loans have been forced upon Finland in so arbitrary a manner, 
that their amount is not known even in the country, any more than 
their employment. The Czar becomes a creditor at will, and spends 
the money he lends to his own advantage, or rathel* makes fictitious 
loans, which are set down to the account of Finland. Only one of all 
these loans can be said to bear the character of legality — that which 
was voted by the Diet of Borgo in 1809, to form the capital of the 
new Finland Bank. A million was then demanded of the Czar, and 
if a regular account of public debt were made out, no farther claim 
could be established, for this is the only loan guaranteed by the 
Diet. 
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university in the ranks of the Russian army. Since 1831, they receive 
a right to he made ofSeevs from three years' study in the university, 
and six months' service as sub«of&eers. In 1850, a yet greater favour 
was oiTc^rod to the sons of the great Finland merchants who were 
known to entertain Russian views. The young men were allowed to 
obtain the rank of officers without having studied at the university. 

The national spirit has, however^ resisted both violence and seduc- 
tion ; but personal interest and intrigue have created Russian factions, 
which, as they make more noise than the patriots^ give an appearance 
of strength to the Russian influence, which might deceive observers 
little practised. These factions belong to different classes. First, are 
the employis of every grade, slaves of those who appoint them, and 
tyrants to all over whom they have control, and so much the more 
odious, because, from a regard to local susceptibilities, they are 
always natives of the country. It has long been observed, that 
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lenegades are the moat bitter persecutors^ and this rule has been 
found to hold in Finland as elsewhere. It is easy, too, to understand^ 
that the base croivA of officials prefers the rule of a power whose 
system is to pay its administration well, and to rely little upon disin- 
terestedness. The Russian partisans of this cat^ory form a vast 
net spread over all the country^ and the Finnish officials are the more 
attached to the Russian service, because they are delivered firom the 
competitions of the Swedes, who were formerly eligible to employ- 
ments in Finland. The same feeling acts upon a class in whom 
greater disinterestedness might have been hoped for. We refer to 
the higher clergy. Sometimes, during the Swedish rule, the ecclesi- 
astical seats of Finland were occupied by some of the Swedish 
clergy ; now, as the Russian form of religion is not the same as that 
of the Finlanders, no clergymen can come from any other part of the 
empire, and the bishops reign without rivals in their churches, and 
bless the system which ensures them personal privileges. The Czar 
also well knows the art of acting by the seductions of vanity, and 
decorations, suitably distributed among the most influential pastors, 
make the conquest even of ascetic hearts, and the worship of the Czar 
is thus silently introduced under Lutheran roofs. 

By the side of these auxiliaries must figure the nobility of Finland. 
In Sweden, since the beginning of the century, democratic opinions 
have assumed a strength which is threatening to ancient privilege. 
The nobility of Finland saw with pleasure that it was separated 
firom a contact, which might become fatal to it ; and considered the 
sanction given by the Czar to the constitution of Finland as a conse- 
cration of the privileges of the diflerent orders of the Diet, and 
especially of hereditary privilege. It therefore looks upon the 
Russian rule as the safeguard of its rights, and willingly sacrifices its 
country to the spirit of caste, not perceiving that when once the Czar 
has got full and entire possession of Finland, he will lower that 
nobility, which now relies on him, to the level of despotism. 

There are, however, some honourable exceptions in this class; some 
nobles of Finland have not willingly bowed to the yoke of the 
foreigner. But these have kept away from public afiTairs, and, retired 
in their country seats, they wait for better days. 

One common bond between the Russian factions is their fear of the 
liberty of the press. They see in Sweden the officials, nobles, and 
priests violently attacked by the journals; and it roust be confessed 
that the excesses of an unlimited publicity offer powerful arguments 
to the enemies of liberty : and the friends of Russia in Finland do 
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not fiul to make use of this pretext against the Swedish role^ and to 
defend the system which protects them. 

Among the Kossian factions, must also be reckoned the merchants 
who hold monopolies, and find that the best policy is that which 
brings the most money ; but the mass of the merchants, who enjoy 
no special fayoors, and the independent inhabitants of the towns, are 
sheltered from Russian influence. Those who are especially distin- 
guished by a noble pride and enlightened independence, are the pro* 
fessors of the university, members of the learned professions, and the 
lesser clergy. 

The despair of the Russians, and the encouragement of the Swedes, 
is the preservation of their old sympathies, by the numerous class of 
cultivators and proprietors. The treaties of 1809 have effaced no 
memories from their minds; they only consider the new domination 
as a temporary occupation ; and Sweden can rely upon them as 
children, ready to re-enter their own family with joy. With the 
simple regrets of the people has been mingled the voice of the 
people's writers, and old traditions have awakened patriotism in the 
name of science. A movement has taken place which, though at 
first purely literary, has become patriotic. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, some authors, led by a 
spirit of literary curiosity, engaged in the study of national antiqui- 
ties. Among these, the historian Forthan, an indefatigable collector 
of Finnish ballads, or runes, had published a large collection, which 
had a great success, not only among the learned, but even in the 
peasants' cottages. Other researches into the Finland mythology 
opened a new course to old recollections. This, though only in 
appearance an archseological trifling, showed the aspirations of the 
country towards a glorious past, and prepared the public mind for 
thoughts of the future. The researches continued silently, amidst 
the war of the cannon of the Russian invaders, and the tumult of the 
fall of the throne of the Wasas. From 1809 to 1815, there was an 
interval of repose ; but when, on the fall of the French empire, the 
coalesced kings spread promises of freedom abroad, the general 
movement reached Finland, and a literary association was formed at 
Abo, called the Aura Society, from the name of the river which 
intersects the town. The duration of this society was short, but it 
met with no opposition from the Czar, who was happy to see the 
memory of Sweden effaced by traditions so old as to have become 
mere day dreams. The runes pleased him better than the popular 
songs of Sweden, and the hymns of Finnish mythology were more 
grateful to his ear than songs in honour of Oustavus aiid of Charles, 
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However^ the national spirit had found an aliment^ and threw itself 
npon the discovery. But the movement was developed with greater 
activity, upon the transfer of the university to Helsingfors. The 
popular songs, the awakening of glorious memories, disturbed 
the provinces which were supposed to be Russian, and their echo 
reached the suburbs of St. Petersburg. The districts of Wyborg 
and Nyslott, detached from Finland and given up to Russia in 1721 
and 1743, had seemed till then completely transformed and forgetful 
of their Finnish origin ; but when reminded of their common origin 
by the union of their Finnish brethren under the same rule with 
themselves, and by the accents of their maternal language, the popu- 
lation of these districts returned to their brotherly feeling for those 
from whom they had been separated, and jdned with ardour in their 
sorrows and hopes. The Swedish tongue, of which few traces were 
left, again spread to the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, and thus 
the literary movement had the effect of a political agitation, without 
the result having been foreseen by those who had begun the movement. 

One of the most active in the spread of the national literature was 
Dr. Topelius. After having published numerous collection of runes, 
he discovered, by learned researches, that the origin of the true Fin- 
land poetry was not in Finland itself, but in Russian Carelia, and in 
the governments of Olonetz and Archangel. Lonnroth, led by these 
hints, was induced to travel over these Russian provinces, and 
gathered such a quantity of fragments as to recompose a Finnish 
epic, entitled Waeinomoinen, a sort of Finnish Odyssey, containing 
the recital of marvellous voyages in the northern seas. Others have 
followed this example, and researches have been multiplied with the 
ardour of science and patriotic pride. Castren penetrated far into 
Asia, and discovered the origin of the Finnish race in the mountains 
of the Oural and the Altai. Like the rhapsodists of old Oreece, each 
of the travellers added together the fragments of poetic treasure suc- 
cessively recovered ; and the result of the collected labour was given 
to the nation in 1835, under the title of Kalevala, an heroic poem, 
which is quoted by the Finlanders as their Iliad, without their know- 
ing, any better than the Greeks did, who was their Homer. Public 
gratitude, therefore, confined its thanks to the rhapsodists, who, how- 
ever, did not rest on their laurels ; and other parts of this national 
monument were discovered, which seem to complete the work, and a 
new edition of the Kalevala, containing numerous additions, was pub- 
lished some years since. The literary glory of the Finlanders spread 
abroad, and a translation into German revealed the beauties of the 
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a C'bara/.'ter of ru^lmt e%i:\wnfm, that it became known by the nane of 
Fifj/i//riiaiiia. At tlie head of it was 3L Snellman, who attained the 
vuifimiiy, in which Swedish traditions were still respected. His 
aaxiliarjr was the poet Cygnoens, whose rerses, hostile to Sweden, 
chamied the Finnomaniacs. M. Topelins the yoonger abo dia- 
tin((tjistied himself by his violent defence of the new idea, and the 
arclise^ikigists were changed into farions politicians. 

This iuUtniine war, which began in 1840^ was too faTouraUe to 
Iliissia^ for tliat country not to avail itself of it. Nicholas became the 
ItroUtirUir of the Finnomaniacs. M. Topelins the younger was installed, 
in 1853, in a chair of Finland history, created expressly for him. He 
has worthily replied to the munificence of the Czar; but his Kussian 
Ziinl has led him into a singular contradiction. The exclusiTe admirer 
of the oldest period of his nation now pretends that the true history 
of Finland only begins in 1809 ; and, in his difficulty of sustaining 
this thesis, he has hitherto confined his public course of lectures to 
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and in the knowledge of the west ; with BosBa, it is led ererr daw 
further into the dark circle of the world of barbartsm. living on 
fictions^ and lost in abstractions, these strange theorists;, like tbe Fin- 
ncMnaniaes, sacriiGee the troth to feed their local pride, and becone 
Bossians in order to saj that thejr are cntirdj Finlandera. In din 
they agree witb the Csar* In an imperial manifesto, published on 
the 6th of October, 1^1, br which Nicholas proclaimed the annihi* 
hition of Polish nationalitr, he speaks of the inhabitants of Finland 
under the name of Russians, and thus announces the fete whidi 
awaits them« 

The Finland patriots soon discovered that the ravings of an eidu* 
sire patriotism onlj lerred the projects of Russia; and, while fidthAdfy 
cnltirating thdr national literature, the j would not join in the attad» 
onSweden. The Finland Literary Sodety continued its work of re« 
generation, without taking a share in absurd ean^erations, and its 
serious labours enlightened without misleading the public Tlie 
society not only carefiiUy studied national antiquities^ but, by choice 
translations^ introduced the literary beauties of antiquity to the popu« 
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Ancihor order Ibrhade the pabBdnng of anr wiidii^ in the Finnidi 
hmgnage, with the exertion of boob on idigkm or dnmertic epooomy. 
This was not yet enoo^ It was &rther fcfbidden to open any snb* 
•eripCioD^ of whataoerer nature, aaring far the aanstanee of an indi- 
Tidoal; and alao to sobtcribe to any boc^ or joomal, except thoae 
anthoriied by goremment. AH the societies existing till that time 
in Tlnland woe dedaied to be suppressed after 1850, nnkss they had 
before that time submitted their statutes to the authorities, and 
obtained a fresh sanction* As for the litenury society, it was for- 
bidden to announce its meetingsi, even priratdy at the houses of its 
members ; the students were forbidden to belong to it, and also erery 
person not employed under government* Even industrial associations 
were compelled to obtain, through the approbation of the goTemor- 
general, the right to exist. Intelligence^ fortune, mind, and matter^ 
were all to be submitted to the arbitrary power of Bussia. To think, 
an authorisation was necessary; to get rich, an authorisation; to 
maet for consolation in old recollections also required authorisation ; 
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and^ in fact^ to use an idea of Tacitus^ the Czar sought to deprive the 
Finlanders at once of memory and speech. 

This is the history of the benefits acquired by Russian rule. There 
is now no thought of maintaining the promised constitution — the 
right of national representation so long despised. The violation of 
private fireedom has been added to the sacrifice of public liberty ; and 
war is now made upon intelligence and the community of thought^ 
ever the last hopes of a nation. 

Finally, as if to declare from his accession an intention of follow- 
ing the steps of his predecessors, the present Czar, Alexander II., has 
taken advantage of the burning of the town of Wasa to give it the 
name of Nicolaistad (April 27, 1855) ; just as Nicholas took advan- 
tage of the burning of Abo to change the seat of the university. 
Public misfortunes are thus always turned to the advantage of the 
Czars. 

Some persons have pretended to point out, as a compensation for 
tyranny, the material progress of Finland under Russian rule. This 
gratuitously gives the Czars the benefits of so many years of peace. 
But, even admitting that they deserve the praise, what material pro- 
gress can make up for the sacrifice of independence and of national 
dignity? 

Let the present state of Finland be compared with its situation 
under the shadow of the Swedish throne, governed by its own depu- 
ties and laws. What heart could hesitate between the present and 
the past — ^between slavery and liberty ? Doubtless it would have been 
better had not the advantages of the comparison been gained by such 
sufferings. But the sufferings exist, and can only have an end through 
the renewal of the former union. The interests of Sweden are those 
of Finland ; and by a return to Sweden, Finland will regain its inde- 
pendence and its dignity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SWEDEN SINCE 1815. 

After many years of weakness, a great opportunity is now again 
offered for the regeneration of Sweden. The flame lighted in the 
east has reached the shores of the Baltic. Stockholm has seen the 
bombardment and capture of Bomarsund ; the flames of Sveaborg 
have cast their avenging light on the air^ and the sea-coast towns of 
Finland have suffered for the misdeeds of their ruler. 

Is it not now time for Sweden to declare herself? Her old enemy, 
the Czar^ has been driven from the Black Sea and blockaded in the 
Baltic. Providence once more offers the opportunity called for by 
Wetterstedt. Will Sweden again reject the offers of Providence? 

And yet, it must be confessed, that the hesitation is explained by 
the fatal policy of the past. King Oscar has long seemed enchained 
by the traditions of Charles John ; and it is not to be wondered at 
that the Russian influence, formed and fostered by that monarch, 
should have struck such root as to have hindered the progress of his 
successor. For the better appreciation of this, it will be well to 
complete our retrospective view of the reign of Charles John. 

During the first period of general peace, the relations of the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg with Sweden were full of condescension. Charles 
Lowenhjelm, who, as the reward of his especial service, had been 
appointed minister at the court of the Czar, was distinguished by 
special favours, such as the private entries only granted to the most 
exalted personages, and was respected by the courtiers, who were 
anxious to imitate their master. But the date of the service 
rendered became distant, the memory of the service was effaced, and 
its reward diminished. The envoy of Charles John saw his star grow 
pale, he lost his intimacy with the Czar; his right of private entry, 
the distinguishing mark of favour, was taken from him, and he again 
mingled in the crowd of resident diplomatists on days of reception. 
Lowenhjelm could not endure an ingratitude which he might have 
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foreseen, and demanded his recall. This was a warning for Charles 
John, who now saw that his influence was decreasing, and the affair 
of the ships at Carlscrona showed him that Alexander now thought 
little of the eternal friendship he had sworn to at the Conference of 
Abo. 

In the first difficulties of his reign, Nicholas showed himself 
reserved, but his reserre gave place to warm demonstrations, when, in 
1830, the revolt of Poland compelled him to be complaisant. Baron 
Palmstiemer, Swedish minister at St. Petersburg, was suddenly 
overwhelmed with compliments; the despatches on the military 
operations were communicated to him ; he was the confidant of the 
successes and the hopes of the Czar, and found himself in the high 
position once occupied by Lowenhjelm. Charles John, again seduced 
by Russian hypocrisy, eagerly replied to these marks of condescension, 
and even became an accomplice in the Czar's violence. Some Poles 
who had taken refuge in Sweden were persecuted by him, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the nation, for the revolution in Poland had 
been hailed in Sweden with shouts of joy and hope. The students of 
Upsal met each post-day to wait the arrival of the courier, and when 
he came, the journals were snatched with impatience and read aloud, 
amidst expressions of enthusiasm or of anger. 

But the vows of the Swedes were not heard ; Poland again fell 
bleeding under the yoke, stripped even of the shadow of nationality 
which had till then been left her. Russian influence resumed its 
power in Sweden, and of this Charles John soon offered a striking 
proof. On the 24th of August, 1821, the fourth son of the crown 
prince was bom, and Charles John, to pay court to the Czar, gave the 
new-bom prince the names of Nicholas Augustus. Dissatisfaction at 
this was general in Sweden, and was shown by the students of Upsal 
by public acts ; among which was the suspension of a doll in the 
street with the name of Nicholas written upon it, and which was 
pelted with mud and stones. Charles John thought it pradent to 
leave the second name to his grandson, who was therefore called 
Augustus only. 

And yet the revolution of 1830 had seemed to incline the king to 
another line of policy. At first he had resumed his hopes of 1814, 
and had dreamt that the crown of France might yet be his. But he 
was alone in his thought, for in France not a voice would have 
suggested a name associated with foreign invasion to the suffrage of 
the nation. He waa, however, astonished at being forgotten, and 
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repeatedly said to the diplomatic residents of France : '' How is it that 
Lafayette forgot me ? " 

The movements which took place in Europe^ the consequences of 
which could not yet be foreseen^ induced Charles John to reflect 
upon his position in the onerous alliance of Bussia. He foresaw that 
in case of a general war he would have a greater advantage in joining 
the Western powers^ than with th& Czar ; and^ understanding for the 
first time the real interests of Sweden^ he made overtures both at 
London and at Paris. But on the one hand Charles John had de- 
servedly incurred too much suspicion^ and on the other his overtures 
were not sufficiently frank or positive to be received feivourably. He 
expected the governments of France and England to make propo* 
sitions to him, which he should accept or modify according to the 
degree of confidence with which they should inspire him. This 
reserved and conditional manner of entering upon negotiations could 
have no result ; it was received as it deserved, and Charles John 
waited, not without anxiety, till the a£fairs of Europe should show a 
less threatening aspect. When all monarchical fears were a little 
calmed, Charles John, returning to his dd habits, sought his support 
in the power which he had been on the point of deserting, and on 
the 23rd of June, 1834, a treaty of alliance, with secret articles, 
strengthened the bonds which united him to the Czar. 

The secret articles of the treaty are unknown, but it may be pre- 
sumed that the family agreement, mentioned at Abo, may be renewed 
in it or be replaced by something equivalent. 

From this time, completely recalled under the power of St. 
Petersburg, the king was seen to combat outrageously every project 
of reform in Sweden, and to carry on an obstinate war against the 
freedom of the press. Although the constitution of 1809 proclaimed 
the liberty of writing, some remains of old legislation left the power 
of contesting the principle. Thus the crime of treason, in word or 
writing, incurred the penalty of death. Charles John doubtless 
believed that a law against treason would protect him from the enter- 
prises of the partisans of the Wasa family, for he was unreasonably 
pre-occupied with the thought of the possibility of a restoration. 
This chimerical fear led him to the adoption of unskilful measures, 
and as he concealed it but ill, it gave offence to the nation, as showing 
a mistrust which was unjustified; and his feelings were the more sin- 
gular because no one but the king himself thought of a restoration. 
However, the king pretended to make use of the law of treason for 
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the repression, not only of the boldness of the press^ but also of every 
hostile or eqaivocal word; this was the occupation of his whole reign. 
In 1834, Captain Lindeberg, a well-known public writer, having 
blamed in strong terms the abuses in the administration of the Theatre 
Royal, Charles John considered himself personally offended, and 
demanded the application of the law of treason. Lindeberg was 
judged and condemned to death; but public opinion declared so 
strongly against this odious sentence, that the crown hesitated upon 
its execution, and commuted the penalty to three years' imprison- 
ment. This was only a half satisfaction to public opinion ; the fiery 
journalist refused the pardon, and demanded to be beheaded. The 
embarrassment of Charles John was now great, for the 25th article 
of the constitution, which grants the king the right of pardon or of 
commutation, adds, " It shall depend upon the prisoner whether he 
will accept the pardon granted to him by the king, or whether he will 
undergo the penalty to which he has been condemned." 

This singular contest between the king and the condemned traitor 
continued some time, to the great injury of the crown. Lindeberg 
took advantage of it to publish from his prison fresh protestations 
in favour of outraged liberty. " Swedes," he said, " listen to the 
voice of a dying man 1 " and his words were received as the last words 
from an open tomb. Numerous subscriptions were made for his 
wife, who was considered as a widow, and the obstinate traitor, who 
daily offered his head to the executioner, delighted some by his 
courage, and others by his originality. The crown was reduced to 
the alternative of appearing cruel or ridiculous. To escape the unex- 
ampled difficulty, Charles John took advantage of the anniversary of 
his arrival in Sweden to give a full amnesty to all who had been con- 
demned for political crimes. Lindeberg naturally shared in the col- 
lective pardon, and the king flattered himself that he had made no 
concession. He did not the less pursue his war against the press, 
but took care to avoid accusations of high treason. Four years later, 
M. Crusentolpe, one of the most popular writers of Sweden, was 
accused and condemned to three years' imprisonment for having criti- 
cised the appointment of an officer in the guards. This new blow 
struck at the rights of the press, in the person of an esteemed author, 
raised the population of Stockholm, and formidable riots took the 
character of an insurrection. Troops were called out, and could only 
disperse the mob by firing — several were killed or wounded, and the 
remembrance of the judgment was thus prolonged. The judges and 
members of the jury, before whom the cause had been tried, were 
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long after exposed to hostile demonstrations. From the commence- 
ment of his reign^ Charles John oonsiderahly lost ground in the 
esteem of enlightened men^ but his merits were magnified in the eyes 
of the Czar. 

In fSact, the faults of the home policy of the king are to be attributed 
to the &tal influence of St. Petersburg. Charles John was persuaded 
that^ in 1814^ he had been strongly supported by Alexander against 
the ill-will of the legitimate factions of Europe. Neither France, nor 
Spain, nor Austria, had seen without displeasure the rule of a prince 
whom they looked upon as a usurper. England was indifferent. 
Alexander alone, faithful to his engagements, and happy to see on 
the throne of Sweden a prince who was obliged to him, would not 
allow the rights of Charles John to be questioned. The latter showed 
himself grateful — more, perhaps, than he ought to have done — ^in the 
interests of Sweden. The clouds which had come over the relations 
between Stockholm and St. Petersburg, in the last years of Alexander, 
were soon dissipated by the seductive advances of Nicholas; and the 
intercourse of good neighbourhood was resumed on the necessary 
footing of that between a powerful neighbour and a weak one. The 
Czar was the ruler, although he skilfully concealed every appearance of 
command. His influence was only exercised by secret counsels, and 
in the official display of condescension. No act was sufficiently im- 
perious to wound the national pride; and it was only in the mysteries 
of diplomacy that lessons of conduct were given^ carefully disguised 
in the form of friendship. 

In 1838>in the midst of these reciprocal compliments, the Czar caused 
a visit from the hereditary grand duke to be announced to Charles 
John. Soon after the imperial vessel arrived at Stockholm, under the 
windows of the castle. A person disembarked, and going in advance 
of the procession as an aide-de-camp, penetrated unannoimced into 
the cabinet of the king of Sweden. It was the Czar himself, come in 
majestic familiarity to surprise his brother monarch. Charles John, 
delighted at so much honour, could not resist this touching mark of 
equality, and the union between the two courts became closer than 
ever. Also the resistance against reform became obstinate. In vain 
the chambers, in accordance with the desires of the nation, voted 
laws for social or political improvement; Charles John made a bargain 
for or refused his royal sanction. The most important of other laws 
were kept in abeyance, as much by the indifference of the govern- 
ment as by the resistance of any one class who might be interested 
in the maintenance of abuses. We will only dte as examples the 
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new civfl and penal codes, the laws for the emancipation of labour, 
laws of municipality and pauper^m, and the great question of par« 
liamentary reform. 

Charles John was not satisfied with combating popular ideas : he 
sought to lower the nobles, by drawing them to the court as chief 
domestics. He surrounded himself by an army of chamberlains, 
chosen among the most ancient families, and degraded them with the 
honours of a court. He gave such extension to this means of capti- 
yation, that he gave the title of gentlemen of the chamber even to 
students who were the sons of nobles. It is to be remarked, that the 
Swedish nobility, which had, under the Wasa family, supplied a great 
number of men remarkable not only in war and administration, but 
also in letters and science, seems to have been weakened in the reign 
of Charles John. The latter feared men of ability, and kept them at 
a distance ; and if Sweden, at this period, could still show some chosen 
men, they have been men of science, like the chemist BerzeUus, or of 
letters, like the historian Gcyer, and the poet Tegner. Faithful to 
Swedish traditions, Tegner fulminated in verse against Russian ten- 
dencies, and greatly displeased the king by a poem called '^The 
Wounded Eagle,'^ in which is a eulogium on Napoleon. 

Although he affected to favour the nobility, by reserving for them 
all the higher employments of the State, Charles John yet found some 
men of energy who kept apart from a government that was unfaithful 
to the interests of Sweden. Soon the most distinguished of these 
ceased to appear at the sittings of the Diet. They were replaced by 
young men who were easier to manage, and less careful of the 
national dignity. However, in spite of all the efforts of the king, the 
opposition gained strength. The Diet of 1840 showed itself resolved 
to obtain the reforms which had been so long solicited. It was pro- 
posed to create a single chamber, and to obtain it by general election. 
This chamber was then, like the Norwegian Storthing, to choose a 
senate from its own members. This system of representation^ divided 
into two great bodies, was agreed to by the Diet. This was a triumph 
for the liberal party ; but, according to the constitution, these im- 
portant changes had to be deferred till the Diet of 1846, to be discussed 
for final admission; and in the interval (1844), Charles John died* 

His son and successor, Oscar I., had given great hopes while he 
was crown prince. Those who are on the steps of a throne are usually 
clear-sighted enough — ^their vision only becomes dim when the dignity 
is attained. Thus Prince Oscar, when arrived at the age of reflec- 
tion, while his father was engaged in contests with his subjects, had 
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course upon which he had entered. The events of 1848 produced a 
strong reaction upon him, and induced him to return to the path hy 
which his father had compromised himself. In March, 1848, during 
the insurrections of Berlin and Vienna, a political banquet was held at 
Stockholm. After the banquet, meetings were held in the streets, and 
as the minds of the people were excited by the foreign news, noisy 
manifestations took place, which soon assumed the form of a tumult. 
There was no insurrection intended, but the Czar had given notice to 
the king that preparations for an insurrection were making at 
Stockholm. The agitations lasted so long as to call for the inter- 
vention of the troops. The soldiers rigorously obeyed their orders^ 
the mob was fired upon, and the capital remained for some days in a 
disturbed state. 

From this time. King Oscar was no longer the same. It is true he 
had received the compliments of the Czar. At the arrival of the 
account of the disorders at Stockholm, the Czar, in his delight, 
embraced Greneral Nordin, the Swedish minister, and complimented 
him on the energy of the king. He also sent to the king through 
Baron Kriidner, Russian minister at Stockholm, compliments and 
praises. ''I am happy to see," he said, "that there is another 
monarch besides myself who has not lost his senses.'' 

For a King of Sweden, the satisfaction of the Czar is always a bad 
symptom ; and unfortunately. King Oscar continued to deserve it by 
a change of his home policy. Struck with terror at the sight of the 
revolutions which were spreading over Europe, and imagining the 
casual disorders in Stockholm to have been the result of premeditation^ 
he thought himself surrounded by dangers : these, however, he sought 
to dispute, by presenting to the Diet of 1848, the project so long 
meditated, of abolition of classes in representation and the formation 
of two elective chambers. This question, accepted by the con«i 
stitutional committee, was, according to law, adjourned till the next 
Diet. 

A new incident revived a better feeling between the king and the 
nation. The Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, stirred up by the 
German party, were in open revolt against Denmark. . The court of 
Berlin supported the rebels, because it desired to gain possession of 
the Duchies, and the Diet of Frankfort declared the insurrection to 
be a German question. This last was a defiance to the Northern 
States to declare it to be also a Scandinavian question, as was done 
by Sweden and Norway declaring themselves guarantees for Denmark. 
King Oscar (May 4th, 1848) declared, that he should consider the 
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the htal alliance with Buasia to be perpetuated^ when an opportunity 
was offered of replacing it by an alliance with France and England? 
Such were the thoughts of the patriots. 

The Diet assembled in 1853 took part in the general emotion; butj 
showing a reserve suited to the gravity of the circumstance, they 
waited for an initiative from the throne« 

The situation was difficult, even for a sovereign of greater resolution 
than Oscar. Neither he nor any one in Europe could foresee what 
would be the course of events, and Sweden had more to risk than any 
other power, by a premature decision. On the other hand, the belli- 
gerent powers declared in their manifesto that they demanded of 
Russia no sacrifice of territory. The Finland question seemed thus 
to be prejudged, and all hope of reparation futile. This took away 
from Sweden the only object which could induce her to declare 
herself. For it must be known to Europe, that if great powers can 
make war for a disinterested purpose, Sweden cannot. She must 
know beforehand to what she is pledged, she must be guaranteed 
against future agressions, which will uot fail to take place as soon as 
the Western powers shall have laid down their arms. 

King Oscar had a right, then, to hesitate, upon the adoption of any 
decisive measure, when the plans of the allies offered to Russia the 
sanction of her encroachments. It was much to have resisted, in such 
circumstances, the threats or seductions of St. Petersburg. On 
December 15th, 1853, Oscar published a declaration of neutrality in 
the case of a war by sea. This neutrality had been concerted with 
Denmark, and two notes to the same effect were severally and simul- 
taneously tnmsmitted to the Czar, by Baron Plessen, the Danish 
resident, and by the Swedish charg^^ Count Piper. But this differ- 
ence was observed, that the Danish court had warned the Czar before- 
hand of its intentions, while the King of Sweden had kept silence ; 
and further, that the secret treaty of Abo seemed to give the Czar 
the right of assurance against the neutrality of Sweden. It was, 
then, with surprise and indignation, that Nicholas received the decla- 
ration of King Oscar. He was especially dissatisfied at the agree- 
ment between Denmark and Sweden, which it had always been a 
principle with Russia to prevent. The Czar had, moreover, just 
received the news of the entry of the allied fleets into the Black Sea. 
Allowing free vent to his feelings, he gave way to one of those fits of 
savage fiiry which made him forget his usually gentlemanly manners, 
and broke valuable porcelain like a child. His dispatches shpw his 
first impression* They are full of bitterness and recriminations; they 
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assert that neutrality is to the advantage of the allies^ and that when 
far from their resources^ they will find victuals on the coast of Sweden^ 
while he himself requires no assistance. 

The Czar was not wanting in reproaches of ingratitude, and as- 
sumed an air Of wounded friendship^ which ill concealed the depth of 
his displeasure. He afterwards demanded that all the ports of 
Sweden should be closed to the allied fleets. To comply with this 
demand was impossible^ as the ports of Sweden are very numerous, 
and almost all unprovided with fortifications. Several notes were 
exchanged between the two sovereigns, in which King Oscar preserved 
a tone of calm dignity, which promised no concession. 

However, what the Czar considered to be audacity, was looked upon 
in Sweden as an act of weakness. The patriots, who hailed the pro- 
mises of war with hope, and who saw in perspective the allied fleets 
in the Baltic ready to form a floating bridge, on which a Swedish 
army might march to Finland, were in consternation at seeing thei^ 
illusions vanished, and their hopes delayed. The liberal journals were 
loud in blame, and even unjust in their accusations. 

In reality, King Oscar had done more than was supposed. The de- 
elaration of neutrality had not been a simple act of abstinence on 
his part ; he annulled by it the secret treaty of Abo, and broke a 
solemn engagement of Sweden with Bussia, and thus made a signifi- 
cant though slight beginning of a new line of policy. Now is the 
time to do more ; in our present position neutrality is impossible, 
especially for countries situated like the Scandinavian states, in the 
centre of naval warfare. Both sides have a right to compel those 
states to declare themselves in the great drama which is being acted 
before them ; they must take another part than that of spectators. 
The declaration of neutrality by Oscar in 1853, was an act of courage; 
the maintaining of that neutrality would now be an act of weakness. 
An alliance with the Western powers is the necessary consequence of 
the first act of abstinence from supporting Russia. The easy middle 
path is no longer open to fear or egotism; the King of Sweden is 
condemned to carry out to the end the engagements made at Abo, or 
resolutely to follow the new path which he opened on the 15th of 
December, 1853. Let him only remember that the treaty of Abo was 
dictated by the personal policy of Charles John, and that it is no 
mean fortune to have the opportunity of returning to a national 
policy. If he be yet doubtful of his choice, let him consider the 
result of the treaties of 1812 — the preponderance of Russia, the 
subordination of the king to the Czar — not to say of Stockholm to St« 
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Petenbui^. Lessoiu are not wanting in the past, and there would 
be no excuse for error now that, perhaps, the only opportunity is 
presented of repairing the faults of Charles John. 

This is no question of Quixotic or sentimental policy — ^no call to 
engage in an unimportant quarrel; the direct interests of Sweden are 
at stake — nunc tua res agiiur. In fact, what would be the fate of 
Sweden, if Aussia were to triumph over the Western powers? The 
conqueror would only have one step to take to bring in Scandinavia 
as the last armament to his triumphal procession. The question is no 
longer about the Ottoman empire — ^if it were so, Sweden might, with 
propriety, remain indifferent to it ; but it is become a great European 
question, to the settlement of which each nation ought to bring its 
contingent of efforts, and if the effort to be made be measured by the 
^interests to be served, Sweden ought, undoubtedly, to make the 
greatest. 

Besides, the sacrifice to be made ought to be proportioned to the 
reward to be gained. Sweden is not bound to engage in the contest 
unconditionally; no one would expect it from her; and the allied 
powers cannot grudge her an acquisition which would weaken their 
enemy. Then what ought Sweden to expect 7 We repeat again — 
the restitution of Finland. In the space of forty years the great 
national question has not changed. What Charles John ought to 
have done, Oscar ought to do now, and to keep frx>m doing what Charles 
John did. Let the faults of the father be repaired by the son. Let 
the Swedish nation, which had sought in its choice of a new dynasty 
the alliance of France, at last find its hopes fulfilled; let the dynasty 
accomplish its mission, and justify its existence. 

Twice already have the allied fleets ploughed the Baltic waves; 
twice has Sweden beheld the imposing spectacle, without taking part 
in an enterprise which concerus her more than any other nation. 
For what nation has more to gain by war and success in the Baltic ? 
Does not the fleet of the avengers coast along shores of which Sweden 
has been stripped, from Sveaborg to Tomeo? And is it not her mis- 
sion now to resume dominion over those shores by the support, and 
with the guarantee, of the Western powers? 

It is evident to all, that the Baltic expeditions have only proved 
fruitless from the want of troops to land. But the vanguard of the 
landing troops stands ready on the Swedish shores. Each nation has 
its part to play, and if Sweden shall let slip this opportunity, when 
may she again see France and England offer her their floating fortresses 
to land her soldiers on the Finland shore ? And when will France 
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and England find an army better disposed to them, ready to be 
landed and led to the battle field ? The advantages are reciprocal^ 
and the elements of warfare have only to be combined to insure a 
triumph. 

Besides^ policy commands the allies to strengthen Sweden^ that 
they may weaken Bussia; and the conditions of alliance are already 
written by circumstances. N^oleon, in 1812j offered Finland to 
Charles John^ as the price of his alliance ; nothing has since changed 
the form of contract. It is time for Western diplomacy to give up 
vain forbearance and timid plans. At the beginning of hostilities, 
before blood was shed^ there was hope that concessions might have 
stopped its effusion; even after the insolent defiance thrown in the 
&ce of the civilised world, Europe might have treated with the 
barbarian. But now, that so many noble warriors have been sacri- 
ficed, the Russian empire cannot be preserved entire. Blood has its 
price, and death calls for vengeance. If it is the will of Providence 
that the great deeds of History should only be accomplished at the 
price of human sacrifice, it were almost a sin against Providence to 
throw away the result of the offering. 

Notwithstanding the prudent reserve of the government, the 
public in Sweden do not conceal their sympathy for the allies, and 
have long been prepared to take an active part in a war of such 
importance to the interests of Scandinavia. For in Sweden, the 
question is a very different one from that which has sent the Western 
armies into action. For the Western nations, Bussia is only a 
threatening power, but she is a power which dominates over and 
crushes Scandinavia, under pretence of alliance, just as she was the 
ally of Poland and of the Crimea before she reduced them to Musco- 
vite provinces. 

All the Swedish monarchs who have understood the true policy of 
Sweden — ^it was always understood, till the reigns of Oustavus lY. 
Adolphus, and of Charles John — have been careful not to separate 
their interests from those of the West. Gustavus Wasa was an ally 
of Francis I., Oustavus Adolphus II. the ally of Richelieu, and these 
relations were continued till the death of Louis XVI., to the great 
advantage of the two countries. Under every reign, from Charles 
XIL to Gustavus Adolphus lY., the cabinet of Stockholm under- 
stood the Ottoman question, and was convinced that Turkey must be 
supported, in order to stop the progress of Russia. Oustavus III. 
was a remarkable example of this wise policy. In 1788, when offering 
peace to Russia, he made his first condition the restoration of the 
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Crimea to Turkey. In this policy he was encouraged by the consuls 
of France — statesmen such as Choiseul and Yergennes clearly foresaw 
the consequences of the domination of the Black Sea by an ambi- 
tious power. It is strange to see the armies of the West accompUsh, 
by their triumphs^ a restitution which the skilful statesmen of that 
day negotiated in their cabinets. Sweden, then so intimately con- 
nected with the greatness of France, can now no longer hesitate to 
renew the too-long broken links of national tradition. 

This is the point to bring to light a document, which shows how 
well Gustavus III. understood the policy which makes common cause 
between Sweden and Turkey. To resist the usurpations of the Czar^ 
February 3rd, 1789, he made the following speech to the four orders of 
the Diet, in justification of the war in whidi he was engaged against 
Russia : — 

" During the last war between Turkey and Bussia, the latter, 
according to her custom, increased her territory, and the treaty of 
Eainardje added new possessions to that empire taken from Turkey. 
But the Empress Catherine was not satisfied with this. She aspired 
to the extension of her power to the Black Sea, for the purpose of 
forming a marine which might threaten Constantinople. For the 
realisation of this bold project, the empress sowed discord in the 
Tartar kingdom ; and by this, her usual arm for despoiling her neigh- 
bours, the Khan, once the intimate ally of the Porte, and whose 
country formed a barrier between the two empires, was induced to 
aspire to independence. The result of this plan was, that the Crimea 
and the Lesser Tartary fell into the hands of the empress, who had 
promised to recognise the independence of the Khan, if he would 
separate from Turkey. The fiattering promise was believed, but 
neither the independence nor the power of the Khan were of long 
duration. The Empress desired to goTcm the Crimea herself, and 
soon found it easy to add that important country to her empire. She 
was soon after recognised as Czarina by the Tartars, and was suffi- 
ciently gratified with her success to undertake the journey to Cherson, 
to receive the homage of her new subjects. Her pride even suggested 
larger prospects. Once in possession of the countries bordering on 
the Euxine, she flattered herself with the hope of restoring the Oreek 
empire. In the indulgence of this view, Constantine, the second son 
of the grand-duke, was taught Oreek as his maternal language, and 
his education was directed in a manner to enable him to add the Oreek 
crown to the Tartar empire which was destined for him. In vain the 
Porte demanded the restitution of the Crimea to the status quo before 
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It is the inte r eU cf Sweden to letam to the cnli^iteDed poticj 
shown tn this speech, which points oat so dearfy the idation between 
the eastern qoestion and the destinies of ScmdinaTia. 

Charles John himself, when not under the infloence of Alexander, 
miderstood eqnallj well the bonds of pcdicj whidi nnh^ Sweden with 
Torluj^ There exists a canons docnment bearing on this subject, 
which requires, howeirer, some preliminary explmatioa. 

In proportion as the Czar, in 1813, saw the chances of war declare 
in farour of the coalition, be felt the weight of his engagements with 
Sweden, and began to repent having consented to the a^randisement 
of a kingdom which bad always been the enemy of Russia. But, in 
order to separate from Sweden, he must seek some other support in 
the north. This he found in Denmark. 

Prince Dolgorouki was sent to Copenhagen, with a mission to make 
overtures to the King of Denmark. The Czar declared that, when 
he had promised Norway to Sweden, he did not know that the cabi- 
net of Copenhagen was opposed to any exchange of territory ; but 
that since the King of Denmark wished to maintain his kingdom in 
its ancient form, his wishes should be respected. At the same time, 
the most brilliant offers were made to lead Frederick YL into the 
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coalition. It was proposed that he should occupy Holland and the 
free towns, either as a provisional guarantee^ or with definite right. 
The Csar intended, he said, to make Denmark a power of the first rank. 
The perfidy of Alexander in this affair is dear; it is evident that 
these great promises were only a bait for the ambition of Frederick. 
However this may be, in the month of April Charles John was in- 
formed of these negotiations, and thought of breaking with his per- 
fidious ally. In these circumstances he thought of the former policy 
of Sweden. He sent direction to M. Palin, Swedish resident at 
Constantinople, to call the attention of the Turkish government to 
the course of events, to warn them against the projects of princes too 
favoured by fortune (Alexander was of course meant), and to repeat 
constantly that Sweden and the Porte had the same interest, were in 
the same dangers from the same enemies, and had the same object to 
gain, namely, the preservation of their frontiers from all encroach- 
ment; that the Porte had already lost too much, and that a single 
inch of ground snatched frx>m that power would be a misfortune for 
Sweden. A mutual confidence ought to reign between the two 
governments ; and it was their interest to commimicate to each other 
everything that might be useful or dangerous to either. 

At the same time, Charles John sent Count Oustavus Ldwenhjelm 
to Alexander, reminding him of the treaty made between them, and 
declaring that if it were not fulfilled, his troops would leave the con- 
tinent for some other point. Alexander was the more alarmed by 
this message, because the battle of Bautzen had just raised the falling 
fortunes of Napoleon. Dalgorouki was therefore disavowed, and 
Charles John again shut his eyes to those principles which he had 
seen in the moment of danger. While formerly the Swedish minister 
at Constantinople had great influence in the divan, the Swedish-Nor- 
wegian legation became, at the end of the reign of Charles XIV., so 
unimportant a post, that the two countries were represented by a 
foreign dragoman, who cannot understand the interests which he is 
charged to defend. From that period there has been neither Swede 
nor Norwegian attached to the Swedish legation at Constantinople. 

But to return to the present time. Events are now so important, 
that reserve is rather a danger than an act of prudence for the neutral 
powers. But King Oscar, in addition to exterior obligations, is 
under the weight of the national feeling in Sweden, which had ever 
shown a profound sympathy with the cause of the allies. 

In the beginning of the Crimean expedition, when the taking of 
Sebastopol was falsely announced, the news was received at Stockholm 
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with the most imprudent enthusiasm. Even the court, usually so 
guarded, was led away by the general sentiment. But soon more 
exact information showed that the joy had been precipitate ; and the 
king had to reproach himself with having failed for once in circum- 
spection. 

ThereforCi when the fleets arrived in the waters of the Baltic^ the 
government of Stockholm maintained towards the commanders a 
politeness strongly in contrast with the demonstrations of the 
inhabitants. The barks of the port flew from the town to the fleet 
laden with the crowds who were eager to see the deliverers. 

But the enthusiasm was cooled by the fruitlessness of the expedition, 
and even the taking of Bomarsund was not appreciated as it deserved 
at Stockholm. Ther^ was a moment of silent reaction ; the sympathy 
was the same, but there was a weakening of the confidence in success. 
Politicians began to doubt what plan to adopt, and diplomacy being 
no more decided than action, there was a reluctance to take the 
initiative. 

But the Swedish nation declared itself loudly on the authentic news 
of the taking of Sebastopol ; one shout of joy ran through the country. 
In the capital, at Grothembourg, Kalmar, Helsinborg, and many other 
towns, fttts were got up and banquets held. But the most striking 
manifestation was that of the students of Upsal, who spontaneously 
assembled in the great square of the town and marched in procession 
to the monument of the great Oustavus Adolphus, singing the popular 
song of the Scandinavian students ; the subject of which song is the 
apotheosis of Charles XII. ; it begins with the words — 

" King Oharles, young hero — " 
and its chorus i 



" Fall back Muscoviies, forward lads in blue." 

When the procession reached the monument, they sung around it, 
with uncovered heads, a hymn composed in 1832 for the secular 
anniversary of Oustavus Adolphus; after the singing was finished, the 
president of the students addressed them as follows : — 

'' It was impossible for the students of Upsal to be silent at the 
joyful news of the success of the allies in their combat for liberty and 
civilisation. The students have given expression, by song, to their 
sympathy, their joy, and their hopes. It is right that while the cry 
of victory is rushing through the universe, causing transport to 
millions of hearts^ the children of the land of Charles and Oustavus 
should add their homage to the general enthusiasm. 
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'' The youth of Sweden cannot forget the great and sacred memories 
which belong to her; they cannot forget the promises held out by 
past glory, for that glory is the light shed over the time to come. 

''Sympathising deeply with the great thoughts and great deeds 
which call out the heart and strength of man, they offer the homage 
of their gratitude and respect to those noble and generous men, who, 
by contending against the cruelty of oppression and the darkness of 
tyranny, insure the triumph of intelligence and equity, and set up the 
reign of the noble and the just. 

Shouts of enthusiasm replied to the words of the orator, after 
which the students sang Buneberg's national hymn for Finland — 

" country ! native country I sound afar thou sweet word." 

Immense shouts replying to the singers when they came to the last 
stanza — 

" Youth, if ihou hast the heart to walk in the steps of thy ancestors, rush to 
the defence of thy country. Restore thy native land to life, or die." 

We have only spoken of the demonstrations of the students because, 
in our day, it is among the youth of the country the idea of Scan- 
dinavian unity has been awakened. 

But what was the attitude of the Swedish chamber at this time ? 
what their part in the work? We must say that they seemed to have 
renonnced the attempt to take the lead, and waited a resolution firom 
the crown, by which the nobility and clergy were ready to be 
guided, while the burghers and peasants did not dissimulate their 
hopes for the West, and feared the influence and memory of the 
policy of Charles John upon King Oscar. 

By the declaration of neutrality, they were slightly reassured; but 
all well-thinking persons were persuaded that neutrality could not last 
long, and waited with some disquiet the moment in which the king 
would have to decide. The lessons of his father might have more 
influence on him than those of past ages, and the national party 
could hardly conceal its mistrust. The mystery which the king made 
of his resolutions offended the impatience of the public. The cham- 
bers waited long for the declaration of neutrality, and foreign papers 
had published that diplomatic deed before the legislature was officially 
informed of it. The delay in the communication of this important 
act cooled the hopes of those who looked upon neutrality as a first 
step towards a more suitable policy. 

The mistrust was apparent as soon as the government demanded a 
supply for military purposes. Two credits are usually voted by the 
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Swedish chambers for unforeseen neoesnties. The one is granted in 
case of war^ and before that application the king is expected to con- 
Tokethe Diet^togiyeanaoconntof it. The other credit is iqiplicaUe to 
the defence of the country^ or other e m e rgen cy, and of this the king can 
dispose without other formality than that of consulting his ministers. 
The first credit was nsoally one million rix dollajs, and the second half 
a million. Bnt in the session of 1854, without changing the amount 
of the first credit, the ministry demanded that the second should be 
raised to two millions and a half. This proposition alarmed the 
national party, as the sum demanded could be applied without the 
control of the chambers, and th^ were not yet sufficiently informed 
of the king's policy, blindly to trust to him means of action whidi 
might be applied to the advantage of Russia. If it was proposed to 
place Sweden in a warlike attitude, there was no objection to this 
being done; but the principal means must be granted by that credit 
which rendered the convocation of the Diet necessary for its employ- 
ment. It was well known that the Diet was in fiivour of the Western 
powers. The chamber of bui^hers, therefore, was disposed to grant 
the increase demanded by the king on this credit, without adding 
• anything to the other. It certainly was not the intention of the king 
to deceive the nation ; but his fondness for mystery, and his wish to 
escape the surveillance of St. Petersburg, induced him to the adoption 
of means removed finom publicity. He insisted on the plan which he 
had proposed ; and after several discussions between the king and 
M. Brink, the vice-president of the burghers' chamber, the chamber 
yielded, being persuaded that if war were necessary, it could only be 
in alliance with the Western powers. 

The distrust of the interior was shared by the allied nations. The 
refusal by King Oscar of the offer which was made to him, to occupy 
the Aland isles, after the taking of Bomarsund, caused some surprise. 
The refusal was, however, perfectly justified by the sensible answer of 
the king ; ^' I will not occupy the isles,'' he said, '* for the same reason 
that induces the allies to evacuate them, that is, the impossibility of 
keeping them.'' This argument was unanswerable, and ought to have 
produced no discontent on the part of the allies. Nevertheless, the 
conclusion was hastily drawn that Sweden was not to be relied on. 

And yet, while complaints abounded both abroad and at home, of 
the king's timidity, while every one accused him of being misled by the 
false policy of his father. King Oscar perfectly understood the situa- 
tion, and was persuaded that the interest of Sweden and Norway com- 
pelled him to join the allies. But, faithful to his habit of mystery. 
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he allowed free course to the accusations without clearing up the 
doubts. His secret thoughts were shared by the crown prince Charles^ 
who, from the first, had pronounced openly for joining the Western 
powers, and also by his second son Prince Oscar, who is commander 
in the navy. Soon the treaty of December the 2nd, 1854, encouraged 
the king in his resolution. It is true, he gave that act of diplomacy 
more importance than it really deserved, and believing that Austria 
was about to act, he no longer feared to declare himself; only some 
personal considerations still invited reserve. The French emperor had 
to be induced to forget the acts of 1812, and even offences of more 
recent memory ; for it was still remembered at the Tuileries that 
Oscar had made some difficulty in acknowledging the figure III. 
annexed to the name of Napoleon, and this coincidence with the 
ill-will of St. Petersburg had left room for suspicion. 

Before addressing himself, therefore, to the Western cabinets. 
King Oscar left his intimate counsellors to act on public opinion, and 
call the attention of statesmen to the importance of the Scandinavian 
alliance. In March, 1855, a letter appeared in the Times from the 
Stockholm correspondent, of which the following was the opening 
paragraph: — 

" The vast preparations made by the Western powers to continue 
the war in the Baltic sufficiently prove that it is not from the opera- 
tions on the Black Sea alone that a solution of the Eastern question 
is expected. It is evident that the equilibrium of Europe and the 
future peace of the world are as much threatened on the Baltic as at 
the mouths of the Danube. The only rational mode of arresting 
the torrent of Muscovite invasion is to establish in the North a 
power sufficiently strong to resist every attempt at conquest, and 
even at intimidation.'' 

This letter, dictated by an enlightened policy, showed the real state 
of affairs ; and if it had been known from what source it sprung, it 
would have gained more attention than was given to it. 

At the same time (Mu'ch, 1855), overtures were made directly to 
the Emperor of the French, not by the ordinary course of legation, 
but by the intermission of a personage attached to the court of 
Napoleon, and who, by his intimate alliance with the imperial family, 
and the royal family of Sweden and Norway, was deserving of the 
confidence of both parties. In the communications which were then 
made to the emperor, the King of Sweden and Norway made the 
first conditions of his active co-operation to be the guarantee by the 
Western powers of the integrity of territory of the two states, and 

9 
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actual support. This first overture was received with reserve, from 
want of confidence in the good faith of the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Charles John, in 1812, had made the like protestations of 
devotion to Napoleon I. However, even though uncertain, an oppor- 
tunity which might be important was not to be let slip ; and Count 
Bark, a Swede whom the emperor had known in London, while in 
exile, was sent to Stockholm charged with communications respecting 
the overture. 

An answer speedily arrived in the shape of letters to the emperor, 
from the king and the crown prince, frill of assurances of sympathy 
for the policy of the allies; and a memorial, containing a frdl account 
of the resources of Sweden and Norway, and the conditions of an 
alliance with the Western powers, accompanied these letters. 

It was demanded that, in addition to subsidies, 100,000 of allied 
troops should be sent to co-operate with 60,000 Swedes and Nor- 
wegians; that, in case of a military occupation of Finland, that 
province should be re-united to Sweden, and that the two kingdoms 
should have a voice in the conferences relative to peace. 

These propositions were of a nature to lead the allies to a bold but 
decisive plan of action ; they were adjourned from divers considera- 
tions. At the time they were received, the emperor made his visit to 
London. It was then decided that, in the campaign of 1855, the 
allies should turn all their efforts to the Crimea, and that the expe- 
dition in the Baltic should be limited to naval operations. This was 
the opposite of what King Oscar wished : the adjournment of impor- 
tant operations in the Baltic allowed of temporising with Sweden. 

All these transactions took place without the suspicion of the 
country, of the diplomatic agents, or of the foreign press. A secret 
so well kept left ample room for conjecture. The apparent indifference 
of the king excited wonder at Stockholm, and the patriots, who had 
placed all their hopes in war, spared neither advice nor remonstrance 
to the government, when a new incident caused a strange excitement 
in the country. The sixth volume of M. SchinkePs work, which has 
already been referred to, containing the history of events in 1812, 
laid open all the acts of Charles John, and showed, by authentic 
documents, how a fatal policy had made Sweden a vassal of Russia. 

This sudden light, thrown upon facts hitherto obscure, raised a 
general cry of indignation against the king, who had so ill answered 
the generous call of Sweden. The opposition journals took occasion 
from these revelations to attack, with an excess of violence, the present 
delays. Comparisons were drawn between 1812 and 1855, between 
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fSfttber and son ; and the intentions of Oscar, though unknown^ were 
blamed because of the acts of Charles John^ now known too well. 

As a solemn warning to the government^ it was well to condemn 
the past by way of preventing an unfortunate imitation of it; but it • 
was unjust to establish a comparison between the two reigns, which 
was authorised by no ostensible act of the present king. The accu« 
sation was proved just against Charles John ; it became unjust when 
directed against his family. The excitement in the journals was so 
violent, that it might have raised a question of dynasty — an ailment 
which was without foundation, and which would have met with no echo 
in the nation. Sweden seeks no complication of her difficulties. She 
condemns the acts of 1812 ; and, leaving the responsibility of them 
to their author, she only demands that they may not be renewed, and 
would willingly be guided into a safer path by her king, Oscar. 

In the midst of these accusations, the king was not without defenders, 
who compromised him more than his adversaries did. The conserva- 
tive journals, equally rash in their judgments with the opposition, 
applauded the dilatory policy of the government, as if it were intended 
to be systematic ; and, as ill-informed as their opponents, loudly praised 
an immovability which the king had already disavowed. Even at the 
end of 1858, after the convocatioir of the Diet, when neutrality was 
not yet decided on, the Svenska Tidfdng sought to raise terror by an 
exaggerated account of the military force in Finland. These were said 
to have been raised to 28,000, besides 8,000 in Bomarsund, and that the 
Russian fleet was concentrated at Helsingfors. When it was known 
in Sweden, in January, 1854, that Russia hesitated to acknowledge the 
neutrality, the same journal did not blush to write that appeal ought 
to be made to the brother of the magnanimous Alexander. It 
scattered alarm on the demand of the first supply for maintaining 
neutrality. The governor of Uleaborg, it said, was preparing quarters 
for 16,000 men, which showed an intended invasion of Russians from 
Torneo. Some days after, before the supply was voted, it asserted 
seriously, that in the Gulf of Finland the ice was being cut to open 
a passage to the Russian fleet. When the liberal journals expressed 
too strong a sympathy for the allies, and showed neutrality could not 
be lasting, they were treated as mad, and reminded of the danger of 
a Russian army marching on the ice across the Sea of Aland to attack 
Stockholm. All this defence of neutrality could only make neutrality 
suspected by the nation at large, and the rather that the conservative 
journal is known occasionally to receive hints from government. 

Later, the official journal laboured to combat the excessive zeal of 
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the conservatives. While King Oscar was preparing in silence an 
alliance with the West, they endeavoured to prove the weakness of 
Sweden by showings in an article published at the end of March, 1855, 
that the army was without materials, without staff or medical service, 
without commissariat, and, in fact, unprepared for war. All this was 
denied by the official journal. The conservatives, at the same time, 
sought to give a lesson to the Princes Charles and Oscar, to warn them 
against giving way to ambitious thoughts, and, by a singular method 
of flattery, they reminded King Oscar of the words of Gustavus 
Adolphus II. — '' The best kings for a nation are those who possess 
only ordinary intelligence.'* 

Such was the situation when the fall of Sebastopol was announced. 
We have already made known the impression caused in the country 
by this news ; for the king, it was an encouragement to resume nego- 
tiations. Success in the Crimea would doubtless allow the allies to 
assume that attitude in the Baltic which answers the wishes of King 
Oscar, but the failure of his first overtures demanded reserve, and a 
mission of apparent indifference served to open new negotiations. 

The director of the Imperial Museum at Paris had caused the por- 
trait of the king to be asked for at Stockholm, for the collection of 
the Tuileries. In October, 1855, this portrait was brought by Baron 
Sonde, who is known to have the confidence of the king. This envoy 
was presented at the Tuileries. He had, however, more obstacles to 
contend against than he knew of. The same persons, among those 
surrounding the emperor, who had sowed mistrust of the court of 
Sweden, represented the Baron Bonde almost as a Russian spy. The 
Nordf published at Brussels under the auspices of St. Petersburg, 
gave credit to this rumour, by affectedly relating the honours which 
had been paid to the baron by the Russian legation at Stockholm, 
the members of which had accompanied him to the port at which he 
embarked. It is believed that the Stockholm correspondent of the 
Nord is no other than the Russian Secretary of Legation, M. de 
Knorring, who also had the natvetS, at the beginning of the war, to 
correspond with the official journal of St. Petersburg, under a name 
taken from that of his father's property in Esthonia ; but so trans- 
parent a veil did not long conceal him. 

The personage who had already served as first intermediary at the 
Tuileries, again guaranteed for the good faith of King Oscar, and 
succeeded in allaying mistrust. The emperor also, after examining 
the accounts which had been sent him, and finding that the military 
r( EOu-'ces of Sweden were greater than he had suspected, was con- 
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viuced that the efforts of the next campaign must be directed on the 
Baltic, and was disposed to avail himself of the opportunity which was 
offered. 

When Baron Bonde informed the emperor that King Oscar pro« 
posed to offer him the order of the Seraphim^ as a proof of his political 
sympathy, the offer was most graciously received. Consequently, soon 
after Admiral Virgin appeared at Paris, bearing the insignia of the 
order of Seraphim, and General Canrobert was sent to Stockholm, 
ostensibly to lay before the king the cross of the Legion of Honour ; 
but the real object of his mission was to assure himself of the state 
of public opinion in Sweden. The sympathy which he met with, as 
the representative of the policy of the West, and the homage with 
which he was surrounded, must have supplied the best information to 
the illustrious general. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SCANDINAVISM. 

The political unity of the Scandinavian race is no modem idea; it 
was acknowledged, in fact, in the most distant days of northern history, 
and is to be traced even in the legends of the mythic Odin. Later, 
during the period from the eighth to the tenth century, when Western 
Europe was deluged by bold conquerors from the Baltic isles, or from 
the coasts of the North Sea, there was easily recognised among the 
different bands of invaders, a similarity of language and of manners 
which revealed a common origin and an incontestable unity of race. 
The adventurers themselves everywhere announced their fraternity, 
either by taking the general name of Normans or Northmen, or by 
affording each other a mutual support when they met in the expedi- 
tions which led them far from their native country. 

Doubtless there were, as in all the Teutonic races, frequent wars 
between tribe and tribe, and the unity of race was far from causing 
unity of government, but even in the midst of their most bloody 
quaiTcls the Scandinavians always followed the same religious observ- 
ances and the same traditions. Abroad, especially, forgetting their 
intestine quarrels, the tribes who were brought in contact by the 
chance of roving, joined their bands or united their fleets, thus 
doubling tlie number of their two-sailed barks which glided, as they 
said, " over the Swan's path.*' 

They were known, it is true, by different names, according to their 
point of departure, or to the object of their expeditions. Those who 
left the Baltic isles to invade the banks of the Thames were known 
as Danes, those who left the Norwegian coast to plunder the banks of 
the Seine and Loire, as Normans, while Varangians, or Varegues, 
was the name of those hordes which poured down from Sweden 
to the conquest of Novgorod and of Kiew, or to enter the imperial 
guard of the Greek empire; yet all these tribes preserved an 
affinity, and the memory of a common origin was always a bond of 
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union between the invaders, even in the separation caused by their 
victorious emigrations. Geographical divisions were not then what 
they have since become^ and the three modern kingdoms, with their 
subdivisions of provinces, were inhabited by one family, badly united 
indeed according to our political and administrative rules, but offering 
perhaps more union than the other European countries did at that 
time, which have yet since formed great nations. 

The origin of the emigrations was not only the spirit of activity 
and of conquest which animated the Scandinavians, but also the 
necessity of escaping the tyrannical attempts of some powerful chief; 
for among the tribes, as in the Scotch clans, furious battles were 
fought for conquest on the one hand or for independence on the other. 
In these internal movements, by the natural course of social wants, 
population gathered in those places which offered then convenient 
shelter or easy access to the sea, as in the Malar Isles in Sweden, the 
Danish Isles, or in the Norwegian Fiords. These gatherings of 
population, spreading by degrees, became the centres of the three 
kingdoms which were formed in Scandinavia, sometimes united and 
sometimes separated; Norway, for instance, was sometimes united to 
Sweden, sometimes to Denmark, and at others isolated. 

The modern idea, therefore, of Scandinavian unity, is in perfect 
conformity with the traditions of history, and its object is to found, 
the security of the future upon the teachings of the past. 

At each great epoch in northern history the same thought appears. 
We have spoken already of the union of Ealmar. The same project 
of union was entertained by Gustavus Adolphus II. Before taking 
part in the thirty years war, he thoroughly felt the necessity of an 
alliance between the Scandinavian kingdoms, and at this time the 
bond of religion was greatly in favour of the purpose. At an inter- 
view which Gustavus Adolphus had at Ulfsbaeck, on the frontier, 
with Christian IV. of Denmark (January 20th, 1629), he said to the 
Danish sovereign, in illustration of their common danger, " We shall 
all be transported to America to make sugar, if we don't unite.'* But 
the anxiety of Gustavus Adolphus for a perpetual alliance was fruit- 
Jess, and in the midst of the great religious struggle which shook the 
world, Christian was seen fighting in the opposite ranks to Sweden. 

After Gustavus Adolphus, Charles X. and Charles XII. were 
occupied with the same idea, but they were guided by a spirit of 
conquest and were cut off by death, the one while meditating, and the 
other in accomplishing, an invasion of Norway. Charles XII., at the 
end of his reign, negotiated peace with Russia, and the Czar, in 
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exchange for territory to be ceded by Sweden, appeared disposed to 
guarantee to him the possession of Norway. 

At the Diet of 1743, when the succession of Sweden was to be 
regulated after the death of King Frederick, of Hesse, who had no 
descendants, there was a powerful party, which, understanding the 
importance of Scandinavian unity, was for offering the crown to the 
crown prince of Denmark, afterwards Frederick Y. This measure 
was insisted on by the class of yeomen who were weary of the abuses 
of the nobility under a weak monarch, and especially dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the war against Russia. The classes of priests and 
burghers supported the peasants, with the reserve, that if satisfactory 
peace should be obtained from Russia, the crown should be offered to 
the Duke Adolphus Frederick, of Holstein Gk>ttorp, the nephew of 
the Empress Elizabeth. 

Sweden was then a prey to the fatal dissensions which followed the 
death of Charles XII. Royalty had lost its power, and the govern- 
ment was in the hands of a turbulent oligarchy, in which a constant 
discord was kept up by Russian gold. 

However, the Danish party seemed about to triumph, when it was 
compromised by the zeal of the Danish minister. General Griiner. 
Not satisfied with labouring in the Diet, the general excited agitation 
la the country, and succeeded in raising the peasants of Dalecarlia, 
of whom 5,000 marched on Stockholm, demanding, with threats, the 
nomination of the crown prince of Denmark ; they had to be opposed 
by force in the streets of Stockholm. On the other hand, the agents 
of Russia and of England, being opposed to Scandinavian unity, 
took advantage of these disorders. Griiner was recalled and replaced 
by Count Berkentin, a man whose indolence was as favourable to 
Russian intrigues as the ardour of Griiner. 

The Diet, terrified and subdued, set aside the Prince of Denmark, 
and chose, on the day after the defeat of the Dalecarlians, the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp for crown prince. Thus the opportunity was lost 
of renewing the act of Kalmar. 

Scandinavian union is not only what is called a political combina- 
tion ; while called for by the real and permanent interests of Denmark, . 
of Sweden, and of Norway, it is also called for by the feelings of the 
three nations — it was their wish formerly, and it is their wish now. 

The same proposals which had been made by Gustavus Adolphus 
to Christian IV. were renewed, in 1788, bj Gustavus III. to 
Christian VII., who was then at war with Russia. Gustavus III. 
went in person to Copenhagen, and solemnly demanded a close 
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alliaiioe between tbe Scandinavian nations. He sneceeded in getting 
his views adopted by the crown prince of Denmark. *^ The Russian 
colossus/' he said to the prince^ '' is weighing down upon you, and I 
can assure you of my indignation at seeing a state^ scarcely escaped 
from barbarism, arrogate to itself the right of rule over the north.'' 
Gustavus III. demanded to be admitted to the deliberations of the 
Danish council on his project of union, not doubting that he would 
be able to persuade the ministers by his arguments ; but, as he was 
known to be eloquent and persuasive, they feared to admit him, and 
his efforts in favour of union were fruitless. 

Till now, however, the principle of Scandinavian unity was an idea 
of royalty, and took the form rather of a dynastic than a national 
scheme. From the end of the eighteenth century the same principle 
occupied the minds of statesmen. The celebrated geographer Malte- 
Brun, one of the most distinguished men of Denmark, developed the 
principal most clearly, at the close of the last century^ in a pamphlet 
with the appropriate title *^ Tria juncta in nnum.'' 

About the same time a society of politicians and men of letters 
was formed at Copenhagen to spread the idea of Scandinavian unity. 
The president of this society, which was called " The Scandinavian 
Literary Society,'' received on the 18th of January, 1797, a letter 
from Duke Frederick Christian, of Augustenburg, containing the 
most encouraging compliments, in the name of the government, to 
the promoters of this propaganda. Some time after, the Danish 
chancellery requested that the society would point out the most 
eminent and zealous of its members, as the king desired publicly to 
encourage their patriotic efforts by creating them knights of the 
order of Danebrog. 

During the war in 1808, Denmark, having joined Russia against 
Sweden, the Danish troops in Norway were commanded by Duke 
Christian of Augustenburg, the same who afterwards was chosen crown 
prince of Sweden under the name of Charles Augustus. Events had 
made him the ally of Russia, but he feared her ; and in the relations 
which he maintained with the Swedish patriots, he took measures 
with them to escape the most threatening of all dangers, the absorp- 
tion of the three countries by Russia. The Russians were not sparing 
of promises. " After the conquest of Finland," they said, *' they 
were not careful to extend the empire of Peter the Great farther 
westward ; Denmark should have the sovereignty of aU the territory 
which should be wrested from Sweden." 

But the Duke of Augustenburg was not to be deceived ; when he 
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^ Horever, Wedel-Jarlsberg and the Swedish liberals, setting aside 
liVederick VI. and Denmark, endeavoured to unite Sweden and Nor- 
oy and for this purpose they continued their efforts with the Duke 
of Augustenburg. 

Foil of regard for the duke, the Swedish patriots wished to elect 
him crown prince, while Wedel- Jarlsberg stimulated him to proclaim 
himself King of Norway, and to give that country a liberal constitu- 
tion. This double combination would have insured the desired union. 
Adlersparre, who was now minister, actively seconded the views of 
Wedel- Jarlsberg. The union had long been the object of his desires, 
and he was eager to seize the opportunity, and pressed the prince to 
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declare himself, comraunicating to him the plan of the new Swedish 
constitution. 

At the same time. Platen, no less a partisan of the union, went to 
Christiania to persuade the prince, hut the latter insisted upon the union 
under Frederick VI., which, he said, was the only means of ensuring 
thef power of Scandinavia, which ought to he considered before every- 
thing else. When it was proposed to put the Norwegian army in move- 
ment, the Prince replied, " I should be unworthy of the choice of the 
Swedes^ if I were to begin my career among them with treason.'' 

All these negotiations were not nor could be kept secret Though 
the loyalty of the Duke of Angustenburg was appreciated at Copen- 
hagen, great alarm was excited by the tendency of the public to the 
union of Sweden and Norway, and as the government of Stockholm, 
who were greatly embarrassed, only desired peace, it was at once 
offered and accepted. 

After the death of Charles Augustus, Frederick VI. endeavoured to 
re-establish for his own advantage the party for Scandinavian union^ 
but he had compromised himself in Sweden, uid the difficulties which 
he met with induced him to propose the crown prince. Christian, 
afterwards Christian VIII., and those who had supported Frederick 
in the preceding year also agreed on the change. This party was for 
offering Christian the crown of Sweden on condition, that that of Nor- 
way should be conferred upon him at once, and as he would one day 
be called in course of succession to the throne of Denmark, the long 
expected union would, it was hoped, be accomplished without diffi- 
culty. This was a fortunate opportunity made practicable by the 
vacancy in the crown of Sweden. 

The plan, however, failed ; this was an offence to Frederick, and he 
thought to gain by force what was not offered as a favour. To suc- 
ceed in this enterprise, he thought he should only require the support 
of the French government. The emperor Napoleon was entrusted 
with the plans of Frederick, and approved them. This was in 1810 ; 
the emperor at once saw the advantages offered by the establishment 
of Scandinavian unity. His opinion on the subject is expressed in 
the following article from the Journal de I' Empire of the 17th of 
June, 1810 :— 

** The English have ever feared the union of the whole power of 
Scandinavia in one political system; they know that the closing of 
the Baltic, and an energetic war in the north sea, with perpetual fear 
for the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, would be the inevitable con- 
seqaences of such a union. This is why, in 174d, the English ambas- 
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the confirmation at the congress of Vienna of the usurpation of 
Finland. 

However, after the first resentment of Denmark was appeased, and 
the approach of peace had re-established intercourse between the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, the feeling of fraternity was re-awakened, 
and the political idea of union resumed its influence. Researches 
made by men of letters into the origin of Scandinavian literature 
were the first bond. The poets followed the same path of nationality^ 
and turned their inspirations fix)m Scandinavian mythology to the 
advocacy of unity. 

The Scandinavian -movement was most active after 1830, and it 
began at Copenhagen. This city, which may be called the Northern 
Athens, the seat of the Danish university, contains many eminent 
men of letters, naturally disposed to patriotism by study. Their 
generous efforts stifled the resentment which was raised by the loss of 
Norway, and greatly developed the idea of fraternity. The appeal 
has been responded to both in Sweden and Norway, and since 1842 
a scientific congress has been periodically held alternately in the three 
capitals. 

The students, obeying the impulse given by their teachers, have 
actively followed their example; and in their mutual visits at the 
divers universities, speak with enthusiasm of their common country. 
Since the first formation of these associations, the younger partisans 
of Scandinavism have entered public employment, to which position 
they have brought the idea of union which daily strides deeper root. 

The insurrection in Holstein further developed the idea of common 
nationality. In Sweden and Norway, great indignation was caused 
by the news of the German invasion. Students and officers enlisted 
in the defence of the Scandinavian interests, and numerous sub- 
scriptions, in which the country people took a large share, were made 
in aid of the national war. 

From this time the desire for unity has gained strength daily, and 
the feeling is equally strong in the three kingdoms. In Denmark, 
the principle has been advocated by CErstedt, the brother of the 
minister and the inventor of the electric telegraph, by Schow the 
naturalist, ex-minister Professor Clausen, Bishop Monrad, and CEhlen- 
schlaeger the poet; ja Sweden by the historian Geyer, by Bishop 
Agardh, Dr. Thomander, Professor Melin, and by Tegner the poet ; 
in Norway by Professors Hausteen and Welhaven, and by the poet 
Munck. All these names, which we have singled out because they 
are known beyond the limits of Scandinavia, belong to men dis- 



^cussa0um^4f^''janfiuc, nut niit C tn«i*cf:jc Pwc r t-iij Tir.TTniniL iiiiE!3Bi» 

tvt ar'M«'/>» j*t!v.l«^ -i i^Tvir of a prj:*:i:.> -^Ijii "^i^i^r amc^ ^s 
]k:M atf »> *^iX0:^ VaJuoi put a t£«fr "^jptjsiLjtj pr>:C.tr:yd rj il^ g.iqm . 

b^<a at all tuaei pv^J'j^j dedantL 

Tbe i^/«t f%:«V3ft de&fkier of the ScaniisaTiaa CLsse bj» ever 
b«« 3L IV/S4C, *K- tr at tLe Folk^fii^i:^ azLi cLiff ed.v.c rf iW 
V04r€iam4. He kja aivaji mvrsAj pkadeii tike caase of uz:>:z^ boc3k 
in Ljs y/^nud aad in Li« poLucal aafodatk-ns. aci alio in p^rraxe 
ifi Vrcy/ane* His j^enerora* eSotU bare grea:'.T' eootzib:ited to drre^Dfie 
tbe tenileBciei of tbe ScaDdioarianft to an agreement vL^h Bitst be 
ikeir ludttj in fotoie, 

Witb^Tat eaienng into new details^ it vili so£oe to ^re an idea of 
tbe f^eaenl opinion on the subject, bj the abridge?*! leprodnction of 
an article pnbuAbed in Kaj, 1855, in tbe Ckristiimia Posfea, and 
emxoatJinf from tbe pen of >L Daa^ one of the most distingnisbed 
depntiea of Xonray : — 

** Doea not Vrondeaoe teem to have created ScandinaTia to farm 
one Mt^ie? Tbe three kingdonu are inhabited br people otthe same 
rsce, speaking the same language, baring the same bistinry and rdigion, 
and arrired at the same pcditical derelopment under the shadow of 
constitutional monarchy. Tbe Scandinavian countries form a com- 
plete and almost separate whole, for they onlr touch tbe continent 
on tbe south and on tbe north-east, and consequently hare a frontier 
easy of defence. They hare fertile plains, fair ralleys, mighty moun- 
tain chains, and material resources of many kinds, susceptible of great 
development. Tbe sereral prorinces can aid each other mutually. 
What one has not, tbe other can supply. Our people are vigorous, 
active, temperate, persevering, well suited for war, and capable of high 
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intellectual culture. The united North could now set on foot a re- 
spectable army both by land and sea^ strong enough to defend it 
against any enemy. The land forces of Sweden have already acquired 
a great renown in Europe^ and the Danes have shown in the last war 
that they can contend against the best troops of Grermany The 
Norwegians, as sailors^ have a deserved reputation among the first 
maritime nations of Europe. If the North had been more early united, 
Finland would still have been a Swedish province, and Denmark 
would yet have had its fleet at Copenhagen. 

" What may not be said to be the future offered to the Northern 
kingdoms united? See the power gained by Great Britain since 
England and Scotland have been united, or rather since the British 
Isles have formed one state. 

'^ Great things can never be produced in a small state, because they 
demand greater means, both intellectual and material, than a small 
state can dispose of. The power of Venice and of Genoa, their riches 
and consideration, arose and fell with their colonial possessions. The 
North united would be able to bear the weight of centuries; the 
North divided has not, for centuries, been able to rise to power, 
respect, or riches: it has had brilliant epochs, but it has wanted 
strength to preserve and increase what it had gained. 

" What sacrifice has to be made by the different kingdoms of the 
North to obtain the incontestable advantages of union ? None what« 
ever. They would have to do away with a crowd of prejudices, 
founded upon national egotism ; but these are treasures which ought 
not to be kept, for they impoverish a nation instead of enriching it. 
The states which are now separate have no need to give up their 
separate independence, even to enter into a complete union, as is 
shown by the actual union of Norway with Sweden ; this union would 
not be shaken by the admission to it of a third kingdom. The only 
thing necessary for such a union is, that the directing or royal power 
should be in the hands of the same sovereign. Now, present cir- 
cumstances offer an opportunity, in this respect, which probably will 
not be repeated for ages. The reigning King of Denmark has no 
ll6irs, and there is no prince who enjoys a very near right of succes- 
sion to the throne. If the change in the succession, which has been 
made under the auspices of Russia, should be discussed when the 
Western powers seek to induce the North to join their alliance, let 
the North seize the opportunity of forming one state really inde- 
pendent, and which in the future may become redoubtable and able 
to defend itself in whatever cause is noble, great, and just. 




^' ff mwk * m/^m aa tkit exMtir^ b ef tea Xornr 2 
iii'4.. "n^ fv»r,^ fr,jrjt1T^iient to preface a aaitAb> 6e%^jr.^mateme. i€ ts^ 
f0wr^t^PM f4 *t^ wittwja abroad and at home, tLe Ucried Scxb «f 
A<w^ry^4^ v^^#./l '>4fer th« node! of a coittthmiofi viiek, va 
A«/9k 1^4^ ^/ t}^ orjv^n a complete internal rndfynft e a c 
t)i^, 4i^«^>^ a v/r^in •'bi/;li ha« led them bf ^iant itridei tkro«a^ a^ laie 

*tu-^ nfMi^^, fp^Tff^TCtl/ expreaies the genend opinion %£ ik iber 
0'ff'/^p^m^n. It <iKrfirf art intelligent renonciation of all tboar 'ImI 
0,^4,00^ whi/;k have armed againat eadi other c ounu ic a vhick vor 
^«^,m4 t// ffjntf\nhif and onion. It mnat neirerthdeaa he aaid that, 
A'r*«# irf*>T U«»« energetic appeal for onion, tome Soredisk j^'^walf 
•^ /# f;iMr>;d fip //Id grierancet and provoked a di^cnwqan with the 
*^/fri0s>^j^,)t4t «t«t#^men« Bot poblic opinion rose abore Aae 
HhA^fff^jM^fUff^f affd the atorm has passed away to appear no 
tUfM^4//fWMf4 th^rre will be no more qoarrels for sopremaer, no 
tl^/«f04 //f tUfft$i$$sti'umf bot a political commonity with oranmnnitj of 
^fffi^u, ^v|MaJ»t/ with ermcord, the dignity of each maintained with the 
$9t^iiuiunm #/f tMU'h, the seeority of all onder a common government. 

VfrnuUst^tii iimAt neentn to fardor the hopes of the patriots, faj 
stfikiiig #/fie #/f the Scandinarian dynasties with sterility, and thna 
preffariiig a way Uf unity^ The long struggles between Denmark and 
Mwedirn were mattitained by the ambition of their kings, by the tra- 
ditimial rivalry of two dynasties, and the people of each were inimical 
becaose onion was sought by conquest. Now, union is sought by 
common consent, by liberty and mutual regard. Only one great 
obstacle would have presented itself if the two dynasties had been 
in the same condition. To which would the preference have to be 
given? This question might have raised a host of difficulties had not 
Heaven itself interposed in support of the nations, and, as it were, 
marked out a preference. The branch of Oldenburg is sterile; the 
other dynasty, on the contrary, is surrounded by offspring; these are 
its titles, which it is wise to acknowledge. This is, in fact, no senti- 
mental project, the offspring of national vanity ; it is the resource 
offered to political foresight. ^ 

It is to be further observed that M. Daa, with the other Scandi- 
navian patriots, looks with indifference upon the form t>f government. 
The question is not complicated by useless discussions. Unity is 
what the Scandinavians want, and they think that unity is easily to 
be obtained and maintained by means of an hereditary monarch. 

It has been said that the proposed system of federative government 







irvK. Z»ir r i» -: :•* - ii*:— ru il-*: nf ^i t£> ii.c s:ca-i .c ^iii *rc-i 
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tttinai 1* :• 1 ... ■: t tll ii.; i^t :c S,-:.!*: t.i uij. lir.vsw Fjiitaift 

ci&n. £» 1. Hi --:>r i i:ui^-"i^ »-; izii i. rf^-ir.. ~* i^^ ii,-c j*^ :3i 
?ifftttr..7rr .a -_ « :• .1- * - ^ ^i. l *. -sj^ f r r.n : it^sc r-Li : 5 a ^^■o.^ic^ 

tie ttsxie. -mir^.l^zT Z isrwkj ":«. ^^ ~fl tj T^irzii. k *c ic Svec<s. Tr^e 

JcfLu Lifci &: ifica u a S:ar:'" r.ii'^ka p:!.:^ — O* c^Iy coe vliKii can 

Before iis ^:r..:c viii Sveceo. Finli^^i d:i dc< cf^a cxbt — it was 
inkablud c-It br wfcr.ieriiig ii;t«s^ OM^nTiualiy at war with cvich 
odier. It has. oonieqrieiitlj. dd odi«r kis^txr than that of Swt>kii — 
no other instit jtions. no oiher iiiterests, and, we mar a id, no other 
fadings than Swedish. The aecaritr of the West donands the t»m« 
ptete le- establishment of the old ^^camd^naT^an frontier, and policy 
direcu the isolation of Bnssia firom the Bahie shores. A strange difli* 
cultj has been raised cm this subject. It has been said that Iho Art>u« 
tiers of I'lnland^ open on all sides, eonld not be defvnulixl a^uu»l 
Russia, and that therefore Rnland ought to belong to Kus^a. Su|>« 
posing the geogn^hical argument to be true, it would bo ditliouU U% 
understand the justice of the conelusiou ; but the prtMui«0!4 of iho )U^w 
position are untrue. 

Doubtless, if by natural frontiers are nuderstootl thoHO oMtiUlinUu) 
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v^ r\.> •J-.r^w? 28t^9 liar** vsa jefi ar;(#=L "Sp-ist 

'•z^.*.. t^iU * .'» */T<^ wiiutarj •'TMn^i 1^ larniTi. nui ilx ~iie —'■■■■■ ^^ 
v.'j i/iJiT/ '/ j^-'^t.t^ — 'X T.J -je ivnnii "uar -htsr^ ^ a ir'iiiaiii nL jtj.i i txjL 

4 yW!: *?v4 *r;/< j.«H,n^ T.riv^nt iiuii.arnii. If -▼« :aza.3] :ac Scbl- 

(Ki^nvikn^nt '^/^.^ ''4»4f vv tiu( ^isviian (T^nncrT'. tirr Jm in. ^^ Smns of 
;«ii«r^^ %tA r. o «i^.^4^ m;^ even ia the hcacm :;£ ^e ob^ w6ere 
♦K^. ^/*/^^^l pi">1.v*t^^4i <how the 'i.ieraicc !i ei ii e e u cfae two 

f e r^, f l"f>y^f<^/r^., ^•Aijfk t/> a<!ni*pt the ifereicei ercaCEd by nacaie^ 
WK^^^. ^\^, wy^^jfTfi tA pU«n e&d^ BcMa ctLzht to end — ^w&oe the 
H^^h^<^^f*% xt*A Uk^ \i^^^y f^.canriJ.'^^iiatanllT begins: and tbisthe 
ft^tnffil trmf\^ wffnA \0t^0nyt rtailj a firocitier of d^iauce. Lesviag 
f.M ^r»#lf f4 F»r»Ur»/l, U»^, ty/nndarj m traeed by wat cimma e a ^ folloviiig 
tfr^', \th^ f4 ih^. }*^k, th^, \Akf: IjSiAff^, the lirer Swirr, tbe lake Ofeega^ 
ftf^tft ihf. \f%kH ^'f»Xi ^^*^ f^ver of the same name, and the liflixte Sea. 
Y)r^ ittf^ffiU tf*^,'f9t'^m ftll tfi/?«e Ipskrrien might eaaOj be dffrndfJ by 
f//fiff>^>l irf/fli4. Ijfii ft firit, therefore, be waid Aat Finknd wanta 
ffM9ti^fn, irh/nrf nalrjre iurntif ha« characteristicalfy marked out linei 
//f tit'pHfkfum irhi/rh w^ irciktjr can erer efface* 

tft mippfffi //f thin idMtetneat, ve may be allowed to cite a corioui 
Aftt^ummti whu'h U nnf\Au*A by the Rnttians themielTea. An ethncH 
Hfh[fhw^ vhnri i4 Knm% in Konipe, by P« Keppen, was poblished in 
IWl, >iy th#» Iir»|mrial Oi'/;Krftphica] Society of St. Petersbors, with 
an f^tpUunUtry UiXi in lltJMian* The map has not been giren to the 
w/;flil, Aim)ti\ti^ \m\M\nf. of the information it supplies, and for which 
w^ hfn UuMfUH\ tit a friiTful* This map shows that the boundary above 
irtuHu\ forms tbii frontiirr of the Finnish race ; only the Kusaans, 
ImlriK morn iIinihimuI to fUlicry than the Fins, are established upon 
Iwifh nU\$^n of ihi* Iskrw stid riv(;rs, with the exception of Lake Ladoga. 
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Also some groups of Fins are found in the government of St. Peters- 
burg and in the interior of Russia. The map further shows that from 
Tomeo to Memel, the Russian population occupies no point of the 
Baltic. The coasts are inhabited by Fins^ Swedes^ Esthonians, 
Lettonians and Livonians, the three latter being mingled with 
German colonists. The Russians have only approached the coast in 
the environs of St. Petersburg and of Narva, and even there they 
have not reached it. 

On the west of the new frontiers which have been above marked 
out, we find three principal races indicated as the population j these 
tAe the Fins, the Queues, and the Carels. The Fins (properly called 
Western Fins), mixed with Swedes, are set down as inhabitants of 
that part of the country which borders on the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
Queues are found in the north as far as Tomeo. The rest of the 
country is inhabited by the Carels. The peninsula of Kola, between 
the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean, as well as the country west of 
it, is inhabited by Laplanders. 

The same map shows that the Russians have no more taken footing 
on the Black Sea and the Sea of AzofT, than on the Baltic. All the 
population of that country is a mixture of Wallachs, Tartars, and 
Greeks. Russians are only found on the eastern coast of the Sea of 
Azoff, at Perekop, Genitscha, and between Mariapol and Taganrog, 
and even those who are there called Russians, are Cossacks. 

Thus, by the showing of the Russian geographers, all the conquests 
of territory on the shores of the Baltic, on the Black Sea, and on the 
Sea of Azoff, have given no new habitation to the conquering 
population, which has no power of assimilation, but passes like a 
torrent, without leaving any deposit from its passage. This observa- 
tion applies to many other parts of the imperial territory, for the 
map shows no less than thirty-eight different nations inhabiting it. 

The country to be retaken from the Russians is therefore prepared 
for the change. There is no displacement of population necessary ; 
and so far as concerns Finland especially, everything renders the 
work of justice and reparation easy. 

The annexation of Finland to Scandinavia would meet, perhaps, 
with some opposition from the Finnomaniacs, who dream of an 
independence alike impossible to establish or to maintain. The feeling 
of nationality is so worthy a one in itself, that we are bound to respect 
it, and to examine into the solidity of the opinion of the Finnomaniacs. 
In the first place, these do not form a political party, but a literary 
coterie ; however, they ought to have been struck with the ready 
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eaconragement given them at St. Petersburg. It is known that the 
support of the Russian cabinet is never disinterested; and the isolation 
of nationalities is a suitable plan for empire ; and the first consequence 
of the success of Finnomania would be to isolate Finland from the 
memory and interests of Sweden. Thus then^ by pretending to form 
a separate nationality^ the Finnomaniacs become the tools of the Czar. 

Language alone does not suffice to prove a nationality; there must 
be a vivacity of iiistitutions^ sprung, so to speak^ from the soil — a 
system of social organisation showing the power of a people, and its 
share in the progress of humanity. Now it cannot be denied that 
Finland has received from Sweden its institutions, its laws, and its 
history. It entered the European world through Sweden, and increased 
in power and self-support ; and it can only through Sweden escape 
from the world of barbarism which swallowed it up in 1809. 

Language only is not a sign of national life ; it is often only the 
remnant after death. If language proved a right to separate national 
existence, the Basques might claim to form a nation at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, the Bretons in Brittany, and the Gael in Scotland. It 
cannot be denied that the Finnish language has left remarkable signs 
of past life : the Kalevala may be quoted with lawful pride. But it 
must not be forgotten that the epic belongs to the infancy of nations, 
and often the early poetic tradition has no connection with the ages 
to come. Even the Iliad would only have been a literary curiosity, if 
Grecian history had not reflected its brilliant light upon the earlier 
heroic times. 

It would be strange that at a time when all aspire to union, because 
union is the means of strength and progress — at such a time, that Fin- 
land should call for isolation. But the call would be vain. Finland 
must be either Russian or Scandinavian ; with Russia, swallowed up 
in barbarism, or with Sweden, resuming its ancient institutions, laws, 
and social life — united in a common government, which will leave 
untouched its privileges, and guarantee its external safety. 

While calling for the re-union of these four countries, we not mean 
that the federation should depend upon bonds of neighbourhood 
merely, but upon common interests. The example of Sweden and 
Norway shows that the same sovereign does not make a union ; there 
must be a development of the idea. In the proposed quadruple 
federation, attention must be paid to the extension and strengthening 
of the common interests, so that in course of time, and by the growth 
of mutual esteem, four communities of equal rights may be formed, 
subject to the same law and the same sovereign. 
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One last objection to the Scandinavian union remains to be ex- 
amined. It is only a question of local pride, but, even for that reason, 
merits consideration. 

Some dissensions have occurred on the choice of the future metro- 
polis of the Scandinavian group. This is doubtless a slight difference, 
but slight differences become important when they depend on local 
vanity. The best way of conciliating each is to give the honour to 
none of the present capitals, and to make a new choice, which has, 
with reason, fallen upon Gothenburg. 

It is to be observed, that in consequence of the divisions of Scandi- 
navia, and especially since the geographical modifications caused by 
treaties, none of the present capitals is in a position to form the hcRd 
of a kingdom, even in its present limits. Stockholm, when Sweden 
possessed Finland, was situated nearly in the centre of the kingdom ; 
but since Sweden has lost the opposite Baltic shore, Stockholm has 
become almost a frontier town, under the cannon of Russian fortresses. 
Christiania, when Norway was united to Denmark, was also a central 
position; but since 1814 it has been completely cut off from the 
government which protects it, and is exposed to the attack of any 
enemy from the North Sea. Copenhagen, placed on one of the shores 
of the Sound, had a strong jposition enough when the opposite shore 
belonged to Denmark ; but since, by the treaty of 1660, Scania has 
become a Swedish province, Copenhagen, on the frontiers of the 
Danish territory, is rather in the position of an advanced fortress than 
of a capital. Thus, in the present state of things, none of these cities 
as a seat of government is in its place ; but in a general Scandinavian 
union, each would have its place again. Stockholm would be separated 
from the Russian frontier by the re-occcupation of Finlai^d, Copen^ 
hagen would be protected by Scania, which would no longer form part 
of a foreign kingdom, and Christiania would be sheltered under the 
fleet of Copenhagen. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TRBATT OF THE 2l8T OF NOVEMBER 1856. — MILITARY FORCE OF 

SCANDINAVIA. 

The overtures made at Paris in the montb of March remained 
without any apparent result, because the attention of the cabinets of 
London and of Paris could not be withdrawn £rom the Crimea. But 
after the fall of Sebastopol, it was understood that success upon the 
Black Sea could only be followed up in the Baltic. Negotiations 
were resumed at the Tuileries^ not through the legations, but by the 
the intermission of the same personage who had made the first over- 
tures. Public attention was much ocpupied with the mission of 
Oeneral Canrobert, but before his arrival at Stockholm a treaty had 
been prepared which at last rescued Sweden from the policy of Charles 
John. 

However, the treaty of November 21st, 1855, is far from containing 
the bold conditions which had been set forth. Couched in vague and 
reserved terms, it seems rather an appeal to the protection of the 
West than a promise of co-operation, and even the Swedes, who 
would have thought any opportunity favourable for an alliance with 
England and France, could not but acknowledge that it might have 
been made in terms of less humility. 

The treaty consists of the two following articles : — 1. His Majesty 
the King of Sweden and Norway .engages not to cede to Russia, nor 
to exchange with her, nor permit her to occupy, any part of the terri- 
tory belonging to the crowns of Sweden and Norway. His Majesty 
the King of Sweden and Norway further engages not to cede to 
Aussia any right of pasturage or fishery, or of any nature whatsoever, 
either upon the territory or upon the coasts of Sweden or of Norway, 
and to repel any claim raised by Russia to establish the existence of 
any of the above-named rights. 2. In case Russia should make to his 
Majesty the King of Sweden and of Norway any proposition or de- 
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mand^ having for its object to obtain either the cession or exchange 
of any part of the territory belonging to the crowns of Sweden and 
of Norway, or the facnlty of occupying certain rights of pasturage, 
fishery, or other upon the aforesaid territory^ or upon the coasts of 
Sweden and Norway, his Majesty the Ring of Sweden and of Norway 
engages immediately to communicate such proposal to his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, and to her Britannic Majesty, and their 
Majesties engage on their part to furnish his Majesty the King of 
Sweden and of Norway with sufficient naval and military forces to 
co-operate with the naval and military forces of his Majesty aforesaid 
for the purpose of resisting the claims or aggression of Russia. The 
nature, amount, and destination of the above said force, to be, in case 
of need, decided by common agreement between the three powers. 

There is certainly no appearance of over-boldness in this treaty. 
By the first article the King of Sweden and Norway submits to a 
species of interdiction, and by the second he engages to communicate 
any proposition that may be made to him. All this appears very 
moderate ; but the act is more important than it appears. On the 
one hand, for the first time in the space of forty years, the 
Swedish government publicly declares its suspicion of Russia, and 
takes part in the general dissatisfaction against that power. On the 
other hand, the last lines of the treaty foresee cases of military co- 
operation, not determined and circumscribed^ but so eventual and 
elastic, that it will depend upon the contracting parties to make 
circumstances for co-operation. This shall be done, says the treaty, 
to resist the claims or aggressions of Russia; then the nature, amount 
and destination of the force are to be decided on at some future time. 
Here is all the gist of the treaty, and it has not received so great a 
a latitude without design. The question of Finmark was only a pre- 
text ; in the present situation of Sweden, it was difficult to speak of 
active co-operation without pointing out an ostensible fact which 
might make it necessary, and this fact was naturally ofiered by the 
encroachments on the fiords of Finmark. 

The treaty must receive a purely defensive form, but this will not 
prevent Russia from seeing in it an offensive treaty, nor from being 
offended by it. 

There is, further, a great advantage in the treaty. The Western 
powers have taken note of the encroaching projects of Russia on the 
Frozen Ocean and the North Sea; they cannot henceforward neglect 
this important point in future treaties, and they will thus be compelled 
to add another guarantee to those already stipulated. 



'^'"A %Ck3^i3AnA; m aofes and pears. 

After tii<t trjairr.fiT.u of the press of Western Europe upon the 
fr^aty r/ tte 21^ of Xorcmbcr, the Swedish govemment thought fit 
to iji^e fTM&e explaoations, which were contained in a circular, dated 
beeet&her l%th, addressed to the diplomatic agents. This circular, 
like the trcatj, shows a character of mingled circumspectioD and 
boIrines». In one part it contains a specific declaration: — ''This 
tfeatj makes no change in our present policy^ our declaration of 
neutrality still remains in force." In anotlier part it is a formal 
aecttsation of the general policy cf Russia : — ''Apprehensions for the 
fbtore, foonded upon facts too well known to make their recapitulation 
necessary, and aggravated by the difficulties thrown in the way by 
BoHiay of any satisfactory arrangement of the boundary intercourse 
in the northern provinces, have naturally been augmented by the 
manifestation of the plans of encroachment of that empire in the 
East/' 

This public recognition uf the relation of the encroach u cuts in the 
East to those in the North, clearly shows the line of policy to be fol- 
lowed by Sweden and Norway. By their own avowal, the questioo 
is one, and they can no more remain neutral in the Eastern ques- 
tion, than the Western powers can in that of the N«lh. This 
solidarity is distinctly proclaimed by King Oscar, and when the treaty 
declares that nothing is changed in the relative situation of the two 
countries, no one is deceived by it, and Russia less than any other. 

Besides the circular adds, " Let Russia cease to excite just ahrm 
for the balance of power in Europe, and this treaty will cause her no 
prejudice.'' Evidently, by this declaration, Sweden and Norvmy 
intervene in the question of the European balance of power, and take 
a sufficiently significant part in it. 

Lei tlie two countries therefore know that they are he uc e fofa id 
ccmpru^i^ed against Russia, and that the treaties oi Charles John 
ar« annill^ There is ground for self-congratulation in ths^ but 
=.:« i» requiiice. The treaty of the 2l8t of November is tie ir^ 
*teo :*: • ards a new policy, but if we stop there, it will only be a nsost 
ir. -rudcui acU Sweden and Norway have given the signal ; Let I^&. 
ziirk fellow them. 

A circular has been spoken of, emanating from the Copoi&fl^giaa 
cabinet, and denying any connection itith the Swed;i:sh tzcacy. and 
also declaring that Denmark intended to persist in n^ciraliuT. Tie 
official journal of Copenhagen has denied the ev^.ec.v jf smA a cir- 
cular : this disavowal, under existing circumsLi:!.^^ e* ace wicaunc 
imj>ortancc. 
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The first principle of the Scandinavian kingdoms ought to be the 
recognition of a reciprocal solidarity, and Denmark could not publicly 
make such a protest as has been attributed to her. She had evidently 
no cause for intervening in a treaty which depends ostensibly upon 
the diflSculties in Finraark ; but while this treaty is acknowledged by 
all to have another meaning, while Sweden and Norway take a 
marked step towards union of action with the West, it would be an 
unpardonable fault on the part of Denmark to declare for an isolated 
line of policy, for in this case isolation would be the adoption of an 
opposite course. 

It is known, however, that an exalted personage, nearly related to 
the Duke of Gliicksburg, the Crown Prince of Denmark, came to 
Paris for the purpose of negotiating a closer intimacy in the name of 
the prince. This step is the more significant, as the Duke of Gliicks- 
burg had hitherto avowed a sympathy for Russia and Germany. 

Let us now examine the resources ofi^ered to the allies by the military 
forces of Scandinavia. The Swedish army is composed of three chief 
elements, viz. : — 

1. The troops enrolled by voluntary enlistment {voBrfoade). 

2. The divisional troops {indelta), the recruiting and maintenance 
of which are charged upon landed proprietors, who, by a system of 
division, dating from the end of the seventeenth century, are bound 
to furnish a horse or foot soldier. 

3. The reserve {hevoering), composed of all males from the age of 
twenty to five and twenty. 

The following is the present force of the regular army, composed 
of the two former elements : — 

Infantry, 49 battalions, 43 of indeltas and 6 of recruits ; officers, 
1,009; subalterns, 859; total, 25,451; effective force, 22,500. 
Cavalry, 47 squadron, 37 of indeltas and 10 of recruits; officers, 
220; subalterns, 199; total, 4,705 ; effective force, 4,288. Artillery, 
24 batteries, all recruits; officers, 200; subalterns, 128; total, 2,700; 
effective force, 2,480. 

The staff consists of about 60 officers of all ranks, of which the 
greater part are detached from the army to the head quarters of the 
staff. 

The engineers are 38 officers, 12 subalterns, and 800 sappers and 
miners. Surveying is executed by a special corps, consisting of 11 
officers incorporated in the general staff. 

The reserve of bevoering amounts to 95,000 men. In case of war, 
a sufficient number of men would be drawn from this body to double 
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all the battalions of r^ular infantry. This force has only 87 officers, 
and 12 subalterns, but there are other officers belonging to the army 
disposable, to the number of 150. The number of officers is thus 
very small, but it could be filled up by the advancement of subalterns 
and soldiers. 

To these forces must be added the militia of Gothland, consisting 
of all the male population from eighteen to sixty, and forming a body 
of 9,500 men, with 75 officers, and 75 subalterns. This force is only 
bound to serve in the island. 

Sweden, therefore, offers an available force of 140,000 men. 

The Norwegian army is formed from two elements — the troops of 
the line and the reserve {landvoem). The line is formed partly by 
enlistment and partly by conscription. The conscription is made by 
districts in the country, among the men of from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven years of age, the younger being always chosen when 
possible. The time of service is five years, and in the cavalry and 
horse artillery, seven. Each corps is formed of one-sixth voluntary 
recruits, and the rest conscripts. The conscripts, having served five 
years, pass for other five into the reserve, which, however, cannot be 
employed beyond the frontier. 

The troops of the line are as follows : — 

Infantry, 24 battalions; officers, 360; subalterns, 824; men, 9,600. 
In the infantry are four corps of riflemen, furnished with skates. 

Cavalry, 11 squadrons; officers, 55; subalterns, 89; men, 1,030. 

Artillery, 11 batteries (including two of horse artillery) ; officers, 
68; subalterns, 208; men, 1,830. 

Staff, 5 officers; 5 subalterns; besides officers detached. 

Engineers, 20 officers. There being no soldiers belonging to this 
corps, the soldiers of the line are employed in the service. 

The reserve consists of 8,800 men, divided into detachments of 
200, commanded each by a captain. There are 40 officers and 218 
subalterns in this force. 

There are also about 100 officers belonging to the Norwegian 
army on half-pay or unattached. 

In the chief towns the citizens form a national guard, especially 
intended for the defence of the fortified places.* 

* The organiBaiion of the Norwegian army has been recently modified, and 
with the object of equalising the conscription, by placing all the males of from 
twenty-two to twenty-seven years, either in the line or in the reserve. Before 
this modification, those who were not enrolled were exempt from all military 
service. 
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For the Daaiah army there is a oonscription at the age of 22 ; 
every year aboat 5,000 men are enrolled. 
The militazy force coiuists of — 

1. The permanent army, line and war reserve. 

2. The re-infordng army^ the fixed body and last r eser v e . 
Soldiers remain four years in the line, and foor more in the war 

reserve; they then pass to the re-inforcing army^ and in the 6xst 
place to the so-called fixed dass, in which they remain for dght 
years, and afterwards to the last reserve, in which they serve till the 
age of forty-five. 

The fixed body of the reserve includes 190 artillerymen and 1,100 
soldiers enrolled for that service, and who are drilled with the line, 
but remain sixteen years attached to the reserve. 

The total of these four classes, in round numbers, and allowing for 
mortality, is as follows: — ^Line, 20,000; war reserve, 18,000; army 
of re-inforcement, 56,000; total, 94,000. 

In case the Danish army should be required to serve abroad, it 
could, in the first instance, only dispose of the following force : — 

In&ntry, 23 battalions of r^ulars and six of reserve ; officers, 428 ; 
subalterns, 924 ; 24,400 men. 

Cavalry, 27 squadrons; officers, 156; subalterns, 827 ; 8,240 men. 

Artillery, 12 batteries ; officers, 87 ; subalterns, 263 ; men, 2,400. 

Staff, 10 officers and 12 subalterns. 

Engineers, 42 officers ; 49 subalterns; 184 men. 

To the military resources of the three kingdoms here enumerated 
might be added an auxiliary corps of Finlanders, as soon as the Scan- 
dinavians, backed by the allies, should appear in that country. After 
the Russian conquest, the Finnish army was prudently dissolved by 
Alexander^ who had seen it fight too bravely not to fear it; it was 
then composed of about 22,000 men, partly mdeUas and part recruits. 

At the dissolution of the Finnish army, Alexander promised, iu an 
imperial manifesto, that the indeltas should not be called out for fifty 
years, and a contribution in money as an equivalent was imposed on 
the landed proprietors. The towns had to suffer Russian garrisons. 
Twelve Russian battaUons of 1,000 men each occupied the country. 

In 1812, the Czar ordered the re-establishment of that part of the 
Finnish army which had been enrolled. Seven battalions were 
formed, but in 1830, the army was again dissolved. At the beginning 
of the present war there were only two battalions of Finnish riflemen, 
of which one was in garrison at Helsingfors, and the other at Abo. 

Notwithstanding the imperial promise, the Finlanders were com* 
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pelled^ in 1853^ to form two battalions of indelias; two others were 
soon called for ; then two more ; and lately three ; making a total of 
nine battalions, of 600 men each. The equipment and all expenses 
are charged on the Finland treasury, which is becoming poorer day 
by day ; as the revenues of Finland are chiefly drawn from the con- 
tributions of the proprietors exempted from service, and from the 
customs. Now the army being partially re-established, many pro- 
prietors are no longer liable to ccmtribution ; and as the blockade has 
stopped all commercial transactions in the Baltic, the customs revenue 
is scanty : the disastrous state of the finance in Finland may conse- 
quently be imagined. This was the cause of the loan of 650,000 
roubles, ordered by Nicholas, which has been mentioned, and which 
has been followed by the order of another to the same amount by 
Alexander II. 

For some time past, the necessities of war have compelled the with- 
drawal of the regular troops from Finland ; they have been replaced 
by Baschkirs and other troops more or less ill-disciplined, and who 
are quite incapable of resisting the soldiers of the West. 

The resources offered to the allies for a vigorous campaign in 
Finland, and for carrying war to the gates of St. Petersburg, have 
now been shown. A Scandinavian army of 100,000 men would be at 
their disposal, acting at the very gates of the Russian capital, and so 
much the more eager to conquer because, in case of defeat, the first 
vengeance would fall upon the Scandinavian kingdoms. From the 
popular feeling in Finland, a new body of auxiliaries may be relied on 
as soon as the Finlanders could find it safe to rise. 

But the allies would find great resources in the naval armaments of 
Scandinavia. The people of these kingdoms have long had the repu- 
tation of being skillful seamen ; it may even be said that they were 
the first who ventured out in the open sea. All the navigation of the 
maritime people of antiquity, the Phoenicians, Greeks, and Cartha- 
ginians, was carried on along the coasts ; even the Venetians and the 
Genoese ventured little into the open sea. The Scandinavians, on the 
contrary, inventors of barks pointed at stem and prow, launched out 
fearlessly into the most distant regions, and on crossing the North 
Sea, which is most exposed to tempests, they gaily took leave of the 
shore which the ancients hardly dared to leave. It is believed that 
towards the eleventh century they reached the coast of North 
America, to which they gave the name of Vinland. 

After the conquests of the Scandinavians in Europe, and the intro- 
duction of Christianity into these distant regions, pillage being 
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condemned by the new religion^ lost the attractive part of glory^ and 
long years passed in comparative repose^ during which the modem 
kingdoms were formed. 

But when Sweden gained fresh vigour under the rule of Oustavus 
Wasa^ that prince could not forget one of the elements of power in a 
kingdom possessing both shores of the Baltic. He had learnt by 
unhappy experience how important it is for Sweden to have a naval 
force to defend her coasts. He brought engineers from abroad^ who 
constructed galleys, but his work was not followed up by his 
successors, and half a century later none of the vessels he had built 
remained. During the wars of Gustavus Adophus 11.^ which were all 
aggressive, little attention was paid to the means of defence. In 
imitation of the great naval powers, only large ships were built. In the 
wars of Charles XII .^ Sweden had twenty men-of-war and frigates at sea. 

Then the uselessness of large ships for coast defence was expe- 
rienced. After the death of Charles XII., the Russians^ having 
constructed galleys in their turn, pillaged and burned all along the 
coasts during three years. Galleys were again thought of, but it had 
been found inconvenient to have them as a corps attached to the 
larger naval forces, and the arrangement of this arm was the subject 
of long discussions till 1756. In that year, at the proposal of 
Ehrensvaerd, it was resolved to form a separate force of galleys, to 
be called the army fleet, and commanded by a general. 

Ehrensvaerd was named general of the galleys, which then formed 
a considerable flotilla, manned by 6,000 sailors and 22,000 soldiers, and 
stationed principally at Stockholm and Sveaborg. But Ehrensvaerd 
was too well skilled not to discover the inconveniences of the vessels. 
The galley?^ being biult too high and too heavy, required a numerous 
crew in proportion to the few guns they carried. Ehrensvaerd sent 
for Chapman, the engineer from England, who constructed the first 
gun-boats, the advantages of which were soon observed. However, 
this innovation was not made without overcoming numerous obstacles, 
arising from routine and the jealousy of naval officers. The plans of 
Ehrensvaerd were rejected, and he gave in his resignation ; Chapman, 
also, retired in disgust. But the merits of these two men of genius 
were soon recognised ; both were recalled some time after, and re- 
sumed their labours. From that time Sweden has had two separate 
fleets, forming what are called the large and the small naval force. 

In the wars which followed, the greatest deeds of arms have dis- 
tinguished the smaller fleet. Among others may be mentioned the 
battle of Swenksund, fought under Gustavus III., in 1790. The Prince 
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of Nassau^ who commanded the Russian fleets had promised that by the 
anniversary of the coronation of the Empress Catherine II. he would 
have annihilated the smaller naval armament of Sweden. The gun- 
boat flotilla^ however^ under the orders of the king^ captured 53 
Russian vessels^ among which were 9 frigates and 1,452 great guns ; 
3,000 Russians were killed and 6,500 taken prisoners. Therefore 
Gustavus III. took the greatest interest in this armament, but its 
obstinate opponents prevented the complete development of the force. 

In 1808, the treachery at Sveaborg considerably weakened the 
smaller naval arm. Reduced to more than half its strength, it was 
employed in defending the coasts of Scania against Denmark, but still 
at the same time it was able to stay the progress of the Russians, and 
prevented them from making a landing by desperate combats, in which 
forty gun-boats were opposed to ninety of the enemy. 

The construction of the Swedish gun-boats, adapted to the naviga- 
tion of a sea full of shoals, has been perfected by long experience ; 
their draught of water is much less than that of the gun- boats lately 
constructed in England and France. 

Since 1823, the smaller naval arm has been united to the larger 
one, and both have lost by the change. Enlightened men are inclined 
to protect and strengthen Sweden, by the development of the gun- 
boat flotilla; but Prince Oscar prefers to command large ships rather 
than gun-boats, and this feeling of pride leads to the encouragement 
of the larger naval force. Numerous discussions upon the two systems 
have occupied the attention of the chambers since 1823, but without 
result — the vain show of large vessels keeps Swed^ among the ma- 
ritime powers of inferior order, while by increasing the number of her 
gun-boats she might create a special force well suited to the seas which 
wash her coasts. This was perfectly understood by Count Platen, when 
he was naval minister. He presented to the Diet of 1851 the project 
of a law, which would have neglected the men-of-war for the purpose 
of employing all his resources on the flotiUa, which he proposed again 
to separate firom the larger naval force. But a childish pride consi- 
dered as a loss what was really an increase of power, and the plan was 
rejected. The present minister, M. XJlner, who has greatly added to 
the importance of his department of public service, is still in favour 
of large ships. But it is to be hoped that the experience offered by the 
present war will show the real duty of Sweden as a maritime power. 

The two other kingdoms have also a contingent of gun-boats. - 
A statement of the maritime forces of Scandinavia will show that the 
allies can rely upon important aid in operations in the Baltic. 
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SWEDISH NAVAL FORCE. 

9 ships of the line^ mounting from 62 to 74 guns; of these ships^ 

four have auxiliary steam power. 
5 frigates of from 38 to 52 guns. 
5 corvettes from 10 to 18 guns. 
3 steam corvettes of 2 and 4 guns. 
9 brigs and schooners. 

The whole fleet carries about 1^000 guns. 
52 gun-boats^ carrying each one mortar and one 24-pounder. 
44 landing boats and cutters^ the first carrying each one mortar and 

two 12-pounders. 
122 yawlsj each mounting a 24-pounder. 
5 mortar vessels. 
9 steamers. 

14 commandants' vessels^ and a certain number of transports and 
tenders. 

The small marine force mounts about 350 lai^ guns. 
The Swedish navy is manned by 261 officers^ 320 petty officers^ 
7^374 sailors {indettas), marines^ recruits^ and gunners. 

A part of the bevoering (reserve) amounting to 21,000 men are 
liable to service in the navy. In case of war, the sailors of the mer* 
chant service (of from twenty to thirty years), the sailors supplied by 
the towns, and the extra recruits, supply a contingent of 5,000 men. 

NORWEGIAN NAVY. 

2 frigates mounting 36 guns. 

5 corvettes of from 6 to 20 guns, of which one is a steamer, and 
one has auxiliary steam power. 

3 schooners from 5 to 10 guns each. 

80 gun-boats carrying two mortars each, except one boat which 

carries two 24-pounders. 
43 cutters; of these, 28 mount one 24-pounder each, the other 5 

one mortar each. 
5 steam transports. 

Total of heavy guns, 250. 

It is to be observed that the Norwegian navy has been formed since 
1814. The amoimt proposed in 1835, and approved by the Storthing, 
is as follows :-— 4 frigates, 4 corvettes, 2 brigs, 20 bomb schooners, 
120 gun-boats, 50 cutters, and 8 steam transports. 

Two corps are employed in the Norwegian navy — ^the one intended 
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for service at sea, and the other in the arsenal ; their amount is 529 
men, including 87 oflBcers, and 57 petty oflScers. Every Norwegian 
subject born in a district town or landing-place near the sea is liable 
to naval enlistment. The men are enrolled at the age of sixteen, and 
are liable to serve tilljhirty, when they pass to the reserve. During 
the fourteen years of enrolment, the Norwegian sailors can be called 
on to make five voyages. The number enrolled is 50,000 men, that 
of the reserve 32,000. The Norwegian sailors, as well as the Swedish, 
are reckoned among the best in the world. 

DANISH NAVY. 

5 ships of the line, of from 66 to 84 guns. 

5 frigates of from 44 to 48 guns. 

4 corvettes, from 14 to 28 guns. 

4 brigs, from 12 to 16 guns. 

3 schooners, from 1 to 8 guns. 

8 steamers mounted. 

Total, about 800 guns. 
34 mortar-boats. 
37 gun-boats. 
17 mounted cutters. 

These gun-boats and cutters, carrying 160 great guns, are con* 
structed and mounted nearly like those of Sweden. The Danish navy 
is manned by 137 officers, and 2,000 sailors, gunners, and workmen. 

The necessary crews are further supplied from conscription in the 
coast districts. The rules of conscription for the navy are the same 
as those for the army. The amount of conscripts is about 20,000 in 
the kingdom of Denmark, and 9,000 in the duchies. 

It is to be observed that the greater part of the large Scandinavian 
ships mount mortars among their artillery. 

From the above statement, it may be seen that the large vessels of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms offer a contingent not to be despised ; but 
the most important support wiU especiaUy be found in the gun-boats 
and cutters, which would not only offer a number of light vessels 
capable of entering everywhere, but experienced officers and sailors 
accustomed to this kind of service. The advantages of the smaller 
armament have been so well perceived by Russia, that as soon as fears 
were entertained for the Baltic, the Russians hastened to form a con- 
siderable flotilla. Before the present war, thinking themselves safe 
on the side of Sweden, they had only one gun-boat fit for service. 
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The new ones, whicb have been built with incredible activity, have 
been constructed on the model of an old hull which had remained in 
the basin of Sveaborg. 

With military and naval resources such as those above enumerated^ 
Scandinavia runs no risk in taking part in a contest of such importance 
to her. If Sweden long contended single-handed against Russia^ 
what may not be hoped firom a co-operation of all Scandinavia with 
the great Westerm powers ? 



11 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE TRUE SECRET OF RUSSIAN POWER. 

Modern politics exhibit a phenomenon which is without parallel in 
history^ in the species of mirage which has invested the Russian power 
with gigantic proportions^ and which the knowledge of facts would tend 
to dissipate. Every one has contributed to the support of this delusion ; 
diplomatists^ statesmen^ authors, have vied with each other in ex- 
alting the formidable colossus^ honoured by each with his fears or his 
respect^ from the encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century, who de- 
stroyed the French monarchy and paid court to Catherine, to the 
Pope Pius IX., who did the honours of the eternal city to the Czar 
Nicholas, the persecutor of Catholics. 

Historians and politicians have paid less attention to the real force 
of Russia than to the greatness of two illustrious warriors who fell 
while struggling against her. Charles XII. and Napoleon, by their 
great disasters, shed the halo of their own glory over the country 
which swallowed it up, and the gigantic force of the vanquished gave 
rise to belief in the power of the conqueror. But what had the latter 
to do? He had only to trust to the hero's imprudence, and the 
rigour of the climate, and to follow up the blows already inflicted by 
Heaven. Pultawa and fieresina are no victories — ^they were the feasts 
of vultures swooping on corpses. 

The long defence of Sebastopol, which indeed deserves respect, has 
added something to this prestige ; but it must be said that the attack- 
ing force had every disadvantage— an unknown country, ground 
unexplored, the siege without investment, and consequent daily re- 
cruiting of men and munitions of war in the besieged place — ^in fine, 
the besieged had every means of prolonging a resistance which, never- 
theless, terminated in decided loss to them. 

The power of Russia is certainly a reality, but is far below what is 
attributed to her by general opinion, and would be less if she had not 
been constantly seconded by the blindness of her rivals, or by their 
superstitious fears. 
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Other states have increased by conquest, and have added to 
their provinces by victories : their territorial aggrandisement is only 
the consequence of their military glory. This is not the case with 
Russia^ whose military history is unimportant, while her conquests 
are without limit. From China to the Bosphorus, all across Asia, 
over all Eastern Europe, firom the White Sea to the Danube — this 
is the extent of her territory; and yet, if we seek for the victories 
by which she has gained so vast a possession, we shall not find 
so many as are detailed in a single page of the military history of 
Sweden, 

All the invasions related by the history of the world liave been 
attended with edat : the invaders excited admiration as much as terror, 
whether they were great captains like Alexander, Csesar, or Napoleon, 
or great devastators like Attilla or Genghis Khan. Russia has ad- 
vanced silently, her steps long concealed — she has gained by doubtful 
contracts. Her victories have been words of double meaning, bought 
signatures, cheapened consciences. It may almost be said that in 
her aggressions she has had no other captains than wily diplomatists, 
no other soldiers than agents of corruption ; and when her armies 
marched, it was only through countries already opened by intrigue, 
and to receive with grounded arms the submission of some traitor. 
Such is the history of Russian campaigns, from the taking possession 
of the Crimea to the great deliverance of Austria firom being crushed 
by the Magyars. * 

It would take too long to prove in detail the incontestibility of this 
truth, but it must be shown that in her relations with Sweden, and 
especially in that long series of usurpations which deprived Sweden 
of all one coast of the Gulf of Bothnia, and of the whole of the 
Gulf of Finland, Russia owes scarcely any of her success to arms, 
but all to intrigue and corruption. 

During a hundred and forty years, Sweden has seen her provinces 
fall by shreds into the grasp of the Czar, and during that long period 
only one victory can be cited by the invader, and of that— the battle 
of Pultawa — the circumstances are well known. All the rest are a 
series of depredations, surprises, and ignoble bargains. Doubtless, in 
this long history, part of the fault is due to Sweden, but even the want 
of skill of the victim shows that the oppressor owes little to his own 
power. It is sad to think that the Swedes were masters of Narva 
and of Novogorod, while the Poles occupied Smolensk and Moscow, 
and that the Wasili quarter, now one of the principal of St. Petersburg, 
was once the property of a Swedish petty officer ; while now the Poles 
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Then England, declaring hersdt satisfied, withdrew her fleet, re- 
nouncing all mediation, and leaving Sweden to her fate^ 

A p«L with Denmark had next to be gone thro^h ,«gned Jnly 
the 3X1720), on condition of paying dnes at the Sound, of which 
Sweden held one of the shores, and also six hundred thousand nx 
dollars from an exhausted trcMury. „ ^ ^« , 

In this waywasererythingmanagedfor St. Petersburg;and Sweden, 

despoiled b/Enghind and Prussia, humiliated by Denmark, and torn 
byintemaldissensions,ceaaed to be the barrier of the North- This 
barrier was broken down by the nations of the West; Russia unaided 
could never have accomplished so profitable a task. 

To add to the misfortune, the cabinet of Stockhofan, too much en. 
gaged in internal intrigues to be dearousof fighting the Rusnans, was 
80 eager for peace as to allow the Cxar to dictate iu conditions, and 
the Swedish negotiators yielded but too readily to the impulse of the 
court. Two rivals disputed the throne — on the one ban J, tlrica 
Eleonora, youngest sister of Charies XIL, and wife to Frederick, it^ 
Landgrave of Hesse CsskI; on the other, the son of tie elicr ii<er, 
Charles Frederick, Duke of Holstein G*xt/»p. Arry^f-ir-g V> t:^ 
existing laws, the crown devolved of ri^t vyjQ iL* laccux ; V-t t;^ 
nobles wished to abdish the principle of rciral b^lri'/:/.. In. "vr*: ^ v.atit 
themselves might reign by virtue of eleeu^ XLt'^jicu^t. Tut t«'> 
sisters of Charles XII. having married w::Lo-it tb»: er/r,*c^-r 'A tL^ 
States, it was declared that they had fr>r&ni&d all ri;;Lt to \:^^ t ^/^:« 
sion. iThe Diet, taking advantage of the catnzu^aj:^*^.^ 1^ ry-Ku^-^. 
throne to Uhrica Eleonora in the fint p^ace, vlA tl^ l^rj^^ rKurys%fi>f* 
it a year after, to her husbands 

Peter the Ghreat supported the Duke of Ho'jT.ein, jiv^,-, %ir V/ ^. ^e 
him one of his own daughters, and make him heir v> ts^t; \'.*'r>, 'A 
Russia; and as the duke would have 'mbaiuA the er<>«n ^A ^-m^A-Jf, 
the whole power of the North would have fallen at ^/iMfA ,r.V/ *'rw^ 
hands of the Czar by one of those strokes of dlplomM^ wh^/% wt ^1 
familiar to St. Petersburg. 

The Czar had declared that be would orm^A to ntp yi^^ ^'^^' 
Sweden unless the Duke of HoUtdn were ^tjfj'r^A m ty^r^n ptm^^, 
and he was supported by En^aod* It was ir/i|^/rt«fit Pff Vtntft^ Uf 
prevent the union of Sweden with Bosma ond#rr th#? nfitrm ntfff'tMiift. 
Campredon, French minister at Stockh/ilin, nnd a p#?f*^*l ^^'^^ 'J 
King Frederick, employed all hU efforts in opptmnn tW^ r TnuL 
Peter. The best means of succee^ling wa« to ^iffirf tb« ^;**' 
than he could gain by the Duke of HoUtein, Campri^lo". th«n ion , 
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went to St. Petersburg as mediator^ and promised the Czar larger 
concessions of territory than he could have ventured to hope for. In 
anterior negotiations^ the Czar had declared that he would be satis- 
fied with Esthonia^ Ingria^ and the district of Eexholm. By the final 
treaty, signed at Nystad, September the 13th, 1721, Livonia and 
Wiborg were ceded in addition to the first-named provinces. It must 
be added that Count Osterman, one of the Russian diplomatists, 
came to the conferences with 100,000 ducats; he had occasion, 
however, to use only 10,000. 

When the treaty was signed, the Czar could not conceal his satis- 
faction. He said openly, that if the Swedish cabinet had left him 
free, he would not have chosen more. 

The treaty contained an article by which Russia engaged not to 
interfere upon any domestic question of Sweden, whether of succes- 
sion or of form of government. This same article, however, has since 
been cited by the Russian cabinet as giving them the right to interfere. 
Since that time, Russia has constantly interfered in the internal afilairs 
of Sweden. But it is thus that all Russian treaties are to be under- 
stood. A right is acquired by the renunciation of that right. 

The great importance of this treaty to Russia was, that it made her 
mistress of the Northern seas. She had now left the steppes to take 
a place among maritime and commercial nations, and entered into 
relations with the West, from which she had hitherto been cut off. 
An unskilful policy even stretched out a hand to lift her from obscu- 
rity, and to assist her aggrandisement. Immediately after the treaty 
of Nystad, England, seeing the Czar master of the Baltic coast, 
hastened to make commercial treaties with him, and refused to receive 
the raw produce of Sweden, which, being a manufacturing country, 
would not make exchanges. This was a new war on Sweden, and a 
new opportunity of development ofiered to Russia. With such support 
abroad, Russia could give scope to intrigue, and penetrate to the heart 
of Sweden. 

The nobles who had insured the crown to Ulrica Eleonora, had im- 
posed upon her a constitution which placed all the power in the hands 
of the States. The States only met once in three years for a period 
of three months, and in the interval the administrative authority was 
. divided between the senate and the crown, with but a small share for 
the latter, and consequently the whole power really belonged to the 
nobility alone. 

This constitution, accepted by Ulrica Eleonora in 1719, was con- 
firmed by Frederick, on bis accession to the throne in 1720, with new 
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concessions. There could not be found a constitution more fayour- 
able to the plans of Russia. A selfish and factious oligarchy^ master 
of the Diet and of the senate, became the slave of foreign agents. 
Consciences were sold to the highest bidder; Sweden bo longer 
belonged to Swedes, but lay at the mercy of foreign ministers. 

The Duke of Holstein, though abandoned by the Czar in 1721, was 
reserved as the means of causing trouble, and was very useful to the 
Czar as a pretender. Russia, therefore, continued the clandestine 
war, and had the boldness to profess to guarantee the constitution of 
1720, thus depriving the government of all power and unity. One 
party, supported by Russian gold, boldly revived the claims of Charles 
Frederick. England made common cause with Russia; the opposite 
party depended on subsidies from France. Then were formed the two 
factions known respectively by the names of the hat and cap parties, 
the first favouring an alliance with France and war on Russia, the 
second supporting the alliance with Russia and England. 

In 1723 the Czar, thinking the party of the Duke of Holstein 
sufficiently strong to attempt a coup de main, suddenly appeared in^the 
waters of Stockholm with twenty-nine large ships of war, having the 
duke on board with him. As the two countries were at peace, the 
Czar could only depend upon a revolution which had been prepared 
by his secret agents. But obstacles arose on the part of the Czar's 
prot(gL The Duke of Holstein loved Sweden, and though he sought 
the crown, he was unwilling to betray the country. He was terrified 
at the thought of fresh commotions. '' Sweden would be ruined,^' he 
said, ''by another revolution ;^' and he showed littledispositionto second 
dangerous intrigues. The opposite party also made vague promises 
that the succession should be secured to him. Peter the Great, 
perceiving that he would not find a ready tool in the duke, gave up 
his plan, and abandoned all idea of adopting him as his successor. 

The death of Augustus II., King of Poland, caused divisions. 
Some time before, a treaty of mutual guarantee, signed between 
Sweden and Poland, had caused great dissatisfaction at St. Petersburg. 
Russia, in fact, by the treaty of Nystad, had reserved to herself the 
right of mediating between the two countries, and both seemed to 
wish to avoid her influence. The opening of the Polish succession 
offered Russia an opportunity for vengeance. France was arming in 
favour of Stanislas Leczinski, and offered Sweden a part in the war, 
promising to get her former possessions restored to her, and to 
re-establish her preponderance in the North. Russia and Austria, on 
the contrary, supported the Elector of Saxony, Augustus III. 
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The oppoitimity was offered to Sweden of raising herself with the 
assistance of Prance. The prospect was vigorously supported^ the 
secret committee of the Diet declaring that it was for the interest of 
Sweden to keep the friendship of France, to support King Stanislas^ 
and to humiliate Russia. But a complication of intrigues militated 
against these good resolutions. Count Hom^ the president of council, 
wished to maintain peace^ that he might keep his place ; not daring, 
however^ openly to oppose the Diet^ which was in favour of alliance 
with France, he sought to keep all parties in play. Consequently, on 
the 28th of June, 1735, he made a treaty with France, by which 
Sweden reserved to herself the right of maintaining her former 
relations with other countries. This clause was the more important 
as there had been^ in 1725, a treaty of alliance made between Russia 
and Austria. 

To re-assure i)ie cabinet of St. Petersburg, Count Horn consented 
to a new treaty with Russia, in which, however, a reserve was stipu- 
lated as to the Polish affairs. This double game of the Swedish 
minister opened the eyes of the cabinet of Paris, and they refused to 
ratify the treaty of the 28th of June. 

Things did not change till the Diet of 1738. The hat party gained 
the day, and an act of base perfidy soon excited popular indignation 
against Russia. Major Sinclair, sent by the cabinet of Sweden with 
dispatches to Constantinople, was stripped of his papers and assassinated 
in Silesia, on his return, the 17th of June, 1739. It was known that 
Bestrocheff, the Russian minister at Stockholm, had sent a portrait 
of Sinclair to Russia, and that the murderers were two Russian 
officers. The population of Stockholm insulted the Russian minister, 
who was obliged to clear himself publicly ; but his denial convinced 
no one. A popular ballad upon the murder of Sinclair remains, 
which was sung for more than a century by the common people of 
Sweden, in token of their hatred to Russia. 

A triple alliance had been signed at Paris, in 1738, between 
Sweden, Denmark, and France. Russia, however, sought to avoid 
or delay a war. The Empress Anne offered to place troops at the 
disposal of the Swedish government, for the purpose of bringing the 
Diet to reason, as they insisted on war, but Count Horn did not dare 
accept the dangerous aid. 

At the same time, another intrigue, of a very different character, 
was being carried on at St. Petersburg. The Princess Elizabeth, 
the second daughter of Peter the Great, was aspiring to the throne> 
relying upon two supports, either that of Sweden or of the garrison 
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of St. Petersburg. In accordance with the first plan, she maintained 
relations at Stockholm with the enemies of Russia^ stimulating them 
to war^ and inviting them to place at the head of their army her 
nephew Charles Peter XJlric, Duke of Holstein; so that both the 
peace and the war party were supported by Russian agents* 

The French party, however, which relied upon a speedy declaration 
of war, was disconcerted by a foreign incident. This party relied 
upon a diversion being made by Turkey, which was then at war with 
Russia; but the victory of Choczin^ the taking of Azoff, and the 
invasion of the Crimea, secured the superiority to Russia in that 
quarter. The prudent Cardinal de Fleury took alarm, and the peace 
of Belgrade was signed, in 1 739, between Russia and Turkey, with the 
mediation of France. Thus Russia was suddenly freed from the 
embarrassment of war; and Sweden seemed to be abandoned by 
France. However, the Russian cabinet were still ihclined to avoid 
a war. The death of the Empress Anne, the minority of Ivan, and 
the storm which was gathering in Germany about the succession of 
Charles YI., caused anxiety at St. Petersburg. Sut Elizabeth, find- 
ing a new opportunity in the uncertainty of Ivan's minority, con- 
tinued her intrigues in favour of war, and was supported by the 
Swedish people, though without their knowledge. 

New acts of perfidy exasperated the Swedes. A secretary of the 
royal chancery. Baron GyUenstiema, was condemned at Stockholm 
for having communicated the acts of government to the Russian 
legation. King Frederick, who had been tiU now opposed to war, 
was gained over by the war party. He had two natural sons, and 
their introduction to the association of nobles, with the title of count, 
was promised him — ^by such wretched motives were political reso- 
lutions directed in Stockholm at this time. War was consequently 
declared. 

The Swedish nation were only guided by their just resentment; but 
the government, torn by factions, had made no preparation for war. 
France, which was engaged to support them, was then taking part in 
the Austrian war of succession, and the old Cardinal Fleury, drawn 
into German affairs contrary to his intentions, was unable to risk 
enterprises so far north. 

Sweden stood thus alone, without organised armies, without able 
generals, and without a leader. The war party in agreement with 
Elizabeth thought they were acting in the interest of Sweden, by 
making an armed diversion in favour of that princess, who had made 
vague promises of restitution of territory, and it was hoped that she 
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would prove a sincere ally. When the general-in-chief, Count 
Lewenhanpt, entered on the campaign^ he published a proclamation 
to the effect that the Swedes were coining to deliver Russia from the 
yoke of foreigners. 

But in the midst of all these intrigues no preparation had been 
made for war. The Swedish troops were dispersed^ some at Wlllman- 
strand, some at Fredericksham. The Russians marched into Finland, 
and in the first place attacked, with a doubly superior force. General 
Wrangel, at Willmanstrand ; General Buddenbrock, who was at a 
short distance from that place, did not come to the support of his 
colleague. General Lewenhaupt only left Stockholm on the day the 
battle was fought ; which was lost less from the talent of the Russians 
than from the incapacity of their opponents. 

Noble deeds of arms, however, showed the value of the Swedish 
soldiers at WillxAanstrand. The Astrobothnia regiment, having lost its 
officers and spent all their ammunition, formed a square, and led by a 
drummer, broke through the ranks of the enemy, making so bold an 
appearance, that either from respect to their courage, or from fear of 
driving them to desperation, the Russian general, Lazey, ordered that 
they should be allowed to pass. 

Lewenhaupt, notwithstanding his first reverses, pushed forwards 
and crossed the Russian frontier, but he received news from St. 
Petersburg which delayed his progress. Elizabeth had succeeded in 
raising the garrison, having been supplied with 40,000 ducats for the 
purpose by the French minister. Marquis of Chetardie. Lewenhaupt 
remained inactive, thinking that the object of the war was attained. 
A private armistice was made on the 15th of February, 1742, and the 
Swedish army, relying upon an approaching peace, retired to 
Fredericksham, and suffered there the most cruel privations in the 
depth of winter; without food or clothing, decimated by cold and 
hunger, it lost more men than in an active campaign. Lewenhaupt, 
in the persuasion that the war would not last till winter, had neg- 
lected to make a supply of provisions. Elizabeth, whose elevation 
had been facilitated by the Swedes, when once on the throne, showed 
greater perfidy than her predecessors. While she was considered as 
an ally by the Swedes, the Russian troops suddenly advanced on 
Fredericksham. To crown her perfidy, Elizabeth, some days after the 
armistice, published a proclamation (March the 18th), calling the • 
Finlanders to insurrection, accompanied with the usual promised of 
independence. Lewenhaupt, taken thus treacherously by surprise, 
was compelled to fall back on Helsingfors. Soon after, the remains 
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of the Swedish army, without supplies, and hopeless of succour, were 
compelled to capitulate, overcome hj negotiations rather than by 
battles. 

A treaty now had to be thought of; in the interval, the Diet had 
been occupied with the regulation of the succession. As has been 
related, the renewal of the union of the three Scandinavian States, 
by the election of the Crown Prince of Denmark, was now thought of. 
England and Russia had concerted plans for the prevention of this 
salutary measure. In the negotiations of 1743, Russia, as a first 
condition of peace, insisted on the election of the Duke of Holstein. 
Sweden was not in a position to refuse, and received a king at the 
hands of her enemy ; at the same time she lost new territory in Fin- 
land, having to give up Nyslott, Fredericksham, and Willmanstrand, 
and to accept the river Kymene as her boundary. However, Chetardie 
promised that Russia should give up part of the territories taken 
from Sweden in 1721, but France did not keep this promise. Eng- 
land, meanwhile, was active for the interest of Russia, using all the 
means of corruption to which the consciences of the Swedish nobility 
would lend themselves. 

In gaining her new frontier, Russia had been aided by the deser- 
tion of France, the complicity of England^ and the corruption of the 
Diet. Public indignation in Sweden had to be satisfied with the con- 
demnation and execution of the Generals Buddenbrock and Lewen- 
haupt. 

However, at the end of the reign of Frederick, the court sought to 
liberate royalty from the chains which made it powerless, and it is 
certain that all the enlightened men of the time considered the weak- 
ness of the crown as favourable to the plans of Russia. The states- 
men of France understood equally well the political situation of the 
North, and sought to restore Sweden to the rank which she had occu- 
pied ; France not only renewed her alliance with Sweden in 1747, 
but also brought about treaties by her intervention with Prussia and 
Denmark, of which the object was the formation of a coalition 
against Russia. 

The latter country sought to prolong the internal disorders of 
Sweden by stimulating the factious attempts of the nobility. The Rus- 
sian minister at Stockholm, Baron Korff, declared that Swedish libertj 
was in danger, and that it was the duty of Russia to protect it. In 
accordance with the same principle, an attach^ of the Russian lega- 
tion, named Simolin, maintained intercourse with the malcontents in 
Finland, in the hope of causing a rising in that province. All this 
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was discovered^ clear proof was furnished, the accomplices of Simolin 
were seized^ and their ringleader, a magistrate, was condemned to 
death, the others being punished with imprisonment. 

Under these circumstances, Adolphus Frederick was called to the 
throne in 1751, by the death of Frederick. The new sovereign did 
not answer the hopes of Russia that he would become an easy tool. 
Sweden, in 1754, renewed the aUiance with France, and two years 
later the king attempted to increase the power of the crown. The 
attempt failed, and the crown lost still further by the check. The 
renewal of the alliance with France unhappily drew Sweden into the 
seven years' war, and the unsuccessful part taken in that contest by 
France paralysed her ally. 

The ill success of the war brought the Russian party into power 
in 1762, and the fatal effects of the change were long felt. The French 
party had considerably developed trade, workmen had been brought 
from abroad, and new branches of industry introduced ; among others, 
new processes for weaving and dyeing woollen cloth. Through the 
intelligent efforts of a Swede named Ahlstromer, who, during his 
travels, had applied his attention to- manufactures, a little village 
called Alingsos was changed into a manufacturing town of nearly 
20,000 inhabitants. At this period, therefore, Sweden made great 
progress in industry. All these advantages disappeared under the rule 
of the Russian party. The government had, with perhaps too much 
liberality, opened credit to different manufacturers. The Russian 
party fell into the opposite excess ; the credit was suddenly withdrawn, 
industry paralysed, and manufactures suspended. The machinery 
was sold for a trifle, by auction, and sent to Russia, to which country 
the foreign workmen were also enticed. This sad industrial revolution 
has caused perhaps more injury to Sweden than the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes did to France. 

The fall of Sweden was prepared in the politick world with no less 
perfidy by Russia, though under the shadow of peace. Knowing all 
the elements of discord and weakness contained in the constitution of 
1720, Russia declared herself its protectress, and by treaty with 
Prussia, March 30th, 1764, she engaged with that power to guaran- 
tee the constitution, which, in the foresight of Catherine II. and 
Frederick the Great, was to be the ruin of Sweden. It is to be re- 
marked, that in the same year, 1764, these two sovereigns also guaran- 
teed the constitution of Poland, and eight years later, in 1772, the 
first partition of Poland took place. Sweden would doubtless have 
undergone the same fate, if, in that same year 1772, Gustavus III. 
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had not saved her by the support of France. It is certain that 
Frederick the Great had already drawn up the plan of a partition^ by 
which Catherine was to have Finland and himself Pomerania. This 
would have been the first partition, to be afterwards completed^ as was 
done with Poland. 

The accession of Gustavus threw an obstacle in the way of all 
these perfidious combinations^ and the energetic resolutions of that 
prince were inspired by France. The Duke of Choiseul understood 
the advantage of strengthening Sweden^ and for that purpose he knew 
that it was necessary in the first place to strengthen the Swedish 
crown^ and to weaken the factious oligarchy whose venality too easily 
served the plans of Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

The ideas of Choiseul on this subject are set forth in a remarkable 
note addressed by him, April the 22nd^ 1766, to Baron Breteuil, am- 
bassador at Stockholm. '^ France/' he wrote, "must give the idea 
of being the ally of a party in Sweden ; it was her interest to 
strengthen the crown. Sweden was becoming weaker at each session 
of the Diet, and if that state of things should continue, anarchy 
must ensue. Under these circumstances, a resolution must be taken 
either to have a real power as the ally of Franee, or to leave the 
country to its fate.'* The clear-sighted minister then proceeds to point 
out the re-establishment of the royal power as the object of the efforts 
of France, and this he thought was only to be accomplished by a 
revolution. In agreement with these principles, in 1770, he induced 
Gustavus, then crown prince, to come to Versailles, to arrange with 
him the means of putting an end to the hopes and intrigues of Russia 
and of Prussia. It may, therefore, be said that the revolution which 
saved Sweden was organised at Versailles. The yoimg prince, well 
received by Louis XV., encouraged by the Due d'Aiguillon, the suc- 
cessor of Choiseul, saw that he could rely upon a solid support in 
France. The court of Versailles, besides subsidies, promised to put 
a French army in movement, if either Russia or Prussia should openly 
oppose the changes he intended making. Gustavus had, therefore, 
every prospect of success, when, after a month's stay at Paris, the 
news of the death of his father recalled him to take the crown whose 
honour he hoped to re-establish. 

It was time to act — the audacity of faction was growing. The 
Russian party who ruled in the Diet deposed several senators favour- 
able to the king, and replaced them by others of their own choice. 
Thus, by making themselves masters both of the Diet and of the senate, 
the factions hoped farther to diminish the already mutilated powers 
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of the crown. Anarchy was gaining ground^ the factories were 
empty, the workshops deserted^ the rural population impoyerished, 
and the country weakened and falling into ruin, offering an easy prey 
to the foreigner, when the revolution of the 21st of August, 1772, 
restored royalty to power, and Sweden to existence. 

The blow struck by Gustavus not only did justice upon a corrupted 
nobility, but fell also directly on Frederick and Catherine. The govern- 
ment of Sweden escaped their hands, and all the strength of the nation 
was placed under a young and resolute king, supported by France. 

The resentment of Frederick burst forth in all his correspondence 
of this period. His spite at the failure of his schemes is shown even 
in the letter by which he answered the message of Gustavus, an- 
nouncing the events of the 21st of August. He does not even spare 
threats. ** You know, sire,'* he writes, " that I have engagements 
with Russia contracted long before the enterprise which you have 
just undertaken. Honour and good faith alike forbid my breaking 
those engagements; and I confess to your Majesty that I am in 
despair at seeing that yourself compel me to take part against you^ 
for I esteem you, and wish you every advantage compatible with my 
engagements/' 

Ten days after, a second letter, addressed by Frederick to his sister 
Louisa Ulrica, the mother of Gustavus III., shows that his anger is 
not appeased. *' My very dear sister,'' he writes, ^' if your happiness 
were well founded, I should be the first to congratulate you; but it is 
very far from being so. I send you herewith the copy of the article of 
our guarantee, as it was signed at St. Petersburg ; and I may even 
add, that unless I can find an expedient for smoothing things over, I 
shall fulfil my engagements, becanse they are the bond of nation to 
nation, and quite apart from personal feelings. It makes me vexed 
to see that, by the most rash and thoughtless actions, your sons 
compel me to take arms against them." 

Frederick, it is dear, did not dissimulate his plans of vengeance ; 
but for their execution he required the support of Catherine, who, 
although like himself deceived in her hopes and excited by resentment, 
did not feel herself in a position openly to attack the King of Sweden. 
She was restrained, in the first place, by the attitude of France, where 
considerable armaments were preparing, both at Brest and at Toulon. 
Landing troops were assembled in Flanders, and a French squadron was 
ready to sail up the Baltic at the first call of Gustavus. Add to this 
the war with Turkey and the rebellion of Pugatcheff, which caused 
considerable uneasiness, and the secret of the immobility of Catherine, 
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as contraBted with the impatience of Frederick^ is intelligible. She 
was compelled to see Sweden rise, when she thought the country had 
fallen for ever. 

But Catherine had the usual resources of Russia — ^a skilfully 
organised corruptiouj and the venal spirit of the nobility. The 
Russian minister, Markoff, was seen making open attempts to seduce 
the members of the Diet. The opposition again became turbulent 
and bold, opposing every plan of improvement, and contending against 
the king both with base calumny and open resistance. 

At the same time, the agents of Catherine were planning a revolt 
in Finland, and unhappily they found support in men misled either 
by personal ambition or by ill-understood ideas of independence. At 
this time, there existed a secret association, called the Order of 
Walhalla, which had numerous branches in the country, and counted 
among its members the soldiers of the garrison of Sveaborg. The 
order was divided into commanderies, each having its chief. Its 
object was the independence of Finland, with a Grand-Duke of Russia 
for king, under the protection of St. Petersbuj^. The general. Baron 
Sprengtporten, who afterwards played the part of suborner in the 
treason of Sveaborg, was at the head of the conspirators. 

Catherine was too skilful not to make use of these criminal 
machinations, but the plot, being discovered in time, was vigorously 
put down by Gustavus, and Sprengtporten went over to the court of 
Catherine, to lead the shamed life of a deserter; he would not bear 
the rule of the King of Sweden, but preferred to become a Russian 
slave. But the mischief he had done remained after him. Many 
Finlanders, misled by false ideas pf independence, were ready to 
throw themselves into the arms of Russia, forgetting that the inde- 
pendence offered by Russia was only a road to slavery; the agitation 
increased, and Gustavus felt the necessity of vigorous action to save 
Finland. Taking advantage of the moment in which the Russian 
armies were employed in the Crimea, he crossed the frontier in the 
month of June, 1788. The greatest alarm was felt at St. Petersburg; 
several families had already left the city, and the empress herself was 
thinking of taking refuge at Moscow, when treason came to her aid. 
The Russian minister, Rasumofiski, having remained at Stockholm a 
fortnight after Gustavus had left it, took advantage of the opportunity 
to act upon the malcontent nobles. Unfortunately, Gustavus had 
furnished a pretext for sedition. According to the constitution of 
1772, the king could not undertake an offensive war without the 
consent of the states, and being compelled to surprise an enemy who 
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was sowing bribery and revolt in his territory, and persuaded that tbe 
meeting of the states would be giving the factious nobles of Finland, 
reduced by Catherine, an opportunity of hindering his plans, Oustavus 
had been obliged to take the initiative, and forget the illegality, to 
strike a sure blow. The malcontents could therefore easily place a 
question of form above the national interest, and support Russia, 
while they appeared to be defending the right. 

The intrigues begun at Stockholm by the Russian agents were 
pursued in the heart of the army, and just when Gustavus appeared 
sure of success, heVas compelled suddenly to withdraw his forces by 
the treachery of a certain number of officers of noble family, who 
refused to take part in a war undertaken, they said, in violation of 
the law. Thirty-four of these officers had formed an association at 
Anjala (August the 12th, 1788) to put an end to the war. Some 
days before, a delegate had been sent to Catherine to propose the 
negotiation of peace with the representatives of the nation. The 
reply of Catherine was naturally very conciliating ; she exhorted all 
those who had taken part in the wise councils mentioned in their 
note to deliberate without delay, and to form themselves into a 
representative body, which would be the only one capable of direct- 
ing, legally, the interests of their country ; she promised to assist with 
her troops in the consolidation of political and civil liberty, such as 
was desired by good patriots ; as the king did not wish for peace, she 
was willing to negotiate it directly taith the nation. 

The officers next published a manifesto, dated the 25th of August, 
in which they sought less to justify themselves than to accuse the 
king and seduce the soldiers. In vain Ghistavus attempted to stay 
the sedition. Some of the conspirators were arrested, and others 
took to flight; but disorder had entered the ranks, and the results of 
the campaign were compromised. 

Oustavus, being resolved to appeal to the nation against a nobility 
which had become the tools of the foreigner, entrusted the command 
of the army to his brother, the Duke of Sudermania, and convoked 
the Diet. In his inaugural speech of February the 8rd, 1789, which 
has been already referred to, he gave way to his resentment at the 
treachery of the nobles with the more bitterness as the traitors were 
before him. '' This project,'' he said, " of asserting the independence 
of Finland, for the purpose of uniting it to Russia, has long been 
meditated. Catherine II. has attempted to complete the work pre- 
pared by Peter the Great and begun by Elizabeth; for this purpose, 
if you would but see it, she has sown division between you and me ; 
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and^ by conquering Finland^ she hopes to bring all Sweden under her 
yoke. Do you not see the instruments which she has chosen to 
execute the purpose so dear to her ambition?'' 

Passing to the recital of the campaign in Finland^ Gustavus adds, 
" I affirm, that if every one had done his duty, we should have 
regained our former frontier on that side. But I must drop a veil 
over this subject; my heart is too much pained when I think of the 
conduct of those Swedish officers to their king and to their country* 
We are threatened abroad by a dangerous neighbour — we are divided 
at home. Under these circumstances, I have called you together, 
that we may consult how, against such obstacles^ to save the honour, 
aye, to guard even the soil of our native land.'' 

Notwithstanding this severe lesson given to the nobility, they 
boldly opposed the continuation of the war ; but the three other 
orders, the clergy, yeomen and burghers, resolutelj^ supported 
Gustavus, who took advantage of their support to add to his power. 
At this Diet was voted the " Act of Union and Safety." In the fol- 
lowing campaign the king was able to repair the losses occasioned by 
treason ; the brilliant victory of Svensksund again struck terror into 
St. Petersburg, and produced the peace of WerelaB in 1790. The 
king had thought he could rely upon England and Prussia, who by 
their neutrality served Russia this time also. But Catherine now 
discovered that she had nothing to hope for so long as Sweden should 
be governed by a monarch so resolute against both foreign aggression 
and domestic intrigue. 

Not being able to triumph on the battle-field, Catherine had 
recourse to those winding ways which better became her tempera- 
ment. Russia usually regains during the slumber of peace the 
advantages she has lost in war. The madness of party could not 
show itself any longer so openly at Stockholm against a victorious 
king, but, skilfully supported by Russian agents, it meditated despe- 
rate plans in the dark. 

Unhappily, Gustavus, led away by gratitude to the royal family of 
France, entertained projects of war to replace Louis XVI. on his 
shattered throne. For this purpose he had the imprudence to con- 
clude a treaty with Catherine, and by one of those chances which 
accompany the friendship of Russia, he died a year after by the hand 
of an assassin. 

The death of Gustavus III. could not but turn to the advantage 
of Russia. A child on the throne, a regent embarrassed with his 
own power, factions rising, and formidable events abroad, all were 
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opportunities for Catherine^ who now sought to separate Sweden from 
her faithful ally hy. engaging her in a war against revolutionised 
France. But the regent perceived that to break with France was to 
give himself up to Russia, and far from allowing himself to be allured 
into this dangerous path, he sought the intimacy of Veninac de St. 
Maur, the representative of the French republic at Stockholm, and 
charged Baron de Stael with a secret mission to Paris, for the purpose 
of strengthening the old alliance, and obtaining new subsidies. 

Then a new Russian party was formed by the nobles, under the 
auspices of Count Stackelberg, Russian minister at Stockholm, and 
under the avowed leadership of Crcneral Armfelt. The object of this 
party was nothing less than to call in a Russian fleet to oppose, as 
they said, the Jacobinism of Sweden — for Jacobinism was the scare- 
crow used by Stackelberg to create disorder. He supported clubs, at 
which orators paid by himself preached the most dangerous doc* 
trines — he even got up a riot, to all appearance, of republican ten- 
dency. Rut the regent was not to be caught in such snares, and so 
long as he remained in power, Russian intrigues were made of no 
avail by his moderation. 

It has been seen by what fatal blindness Gustavus Adolphus IV. 
was led into another path; the treacherous councils of Alexander 
drove him towards the abyss, into which he had no sooner fiollen, than 
his faithless adviser took advantage of the errors to which himself had 
led him, to deprive him of Finland as the result of Russian alliance. 

Denmark has not had more success than Sweden, whenever she 
has trusted in the faithless friendship of the Czar. In a secret 
article in the treaty of Tilsit, it iipis decided between the two powerful 
negotiators that Denmark should be induced or compelled to place 
her fleet at their disposal, to be used against England. It is known 
how England annulled this engagement by forcing the Belts and the 
Sound, bombarding Copenhagen, and capturing the very fleet which 
was to have served against her. Alexander loudly expressed his in- 
dignation, and declared in a manifesto that " Russia would not lay 
down her arms till she had forced England to restore the fleet to 
Denmark, and to pay an indemnity for the burning of Copenhagen.'' 
Such was his language in 1B07, and in 1812 he made peace with 
England, without saying a word either of the Danish fleet or of the 
burning of Copenhagen. At the same time, he made a treaty with 
Sweden, binding himself to deprive Denmark of Norway. Thus not 
only Denmark obtained from Russia no reparation for the misfortunes 
which the latter had entailed upon her ally, but Russia even assisted 
in despoiling her of half her dominions. 
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To enumerate all the occasions on which Russia has aggrandised 
herself, at the expense of those who relied upon her, would only occa- 
sion tiresome repetitions. Let it suffice to repeat what was said at 
the beginning of this chapter — Russia owes none of her greatness to 
conquest, but all to cunning and treachery ; her enemies have seldom 
much to fear when she fights them, her friends have cause for dread 
when she caresses them. By protecting the Tartars of the Crimea, she 
has gained possession of their country ; by protecting Poland, she has 
torn it to shreds ; her alliance with Sweden prepared her downfall ; 
under the shadow of friendship, she invaded the Ukraine and op- 
pressed Moldavia and Wallachia; under the shadow of religion, she 
has forced a way into all the Christian provinces of Turkey^ Greek, 
Servian or Bulgarian; under the shadow of marriagCi she dominates 
all the states of Germany, in which her grand dukes seek heiresses 
and her grand duchesses husbands. In those countries to which her 
princes and princesses do not penetrate, she secures her influence by 
skilful combinations of marriages among her diplomatists. The 
Swedish minister at St. Petersburg, M. de Nordin, is married to a 
Princess Scherbatoff; Baron Plessen, the Danish minister, has a 
Princess Gagarine for his wife; the military agent of Russia at 
Stockholm has married a Mademoiselle Koskul, belonging to one 
of the Swedish families most in favour with Charles John. Some- 
times the court of St. Petersburg becomes the agent of these matches, 
and pays the expenses, as was the case in the marriage of M. de 
Plessen, which was brought about by the intervention of the empress 
dowager. In every court, in every capital, in every consulate, the 
action of Russia is ceaseless and indefatigable; she fights her battles 
through the agents of peacci and the only chance against her is when 
she declares open enmity, and puts her troops in motion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



There can be no doubt about the origin of the present war ; it arose 
from the ambition and systematic aggression of Russia. The nego- 
tiations for peace must impose oh that country such conditions as 
shall render it impossible for her to renew her obstinate attempts. 

These conditions are marked out by the history of her usurpa- 
pations. She has opened to herself a secret path to the West by the 
banks of the Danube^ and by the Baltic waters. By dominating over 
the Baltic, and especially by weakening Sweden^ she directs her 
march towards the Grerman Ocean, which would lay England open to 
her power. The two strategic paths, therefore, which have so long 
been opened up by her diplomacy, must be barred up ; she must be 
expelled from Finland on one side, and from Bessarabia on the other. 
Sweden and Turkey, the two countries upon which she has so long 
exercised her encroachments, but which still exist aflter all their 
losses, must be strengthened against her. Unless this be done, peace 
will be only a short truce. 

These first conditions being laid down, if Russia shall persist in her 
obstinate struggle, there will be the opportunity of re-establishing a 
nation which has often aroused the sympathies of others. The mis- 
fortunes of Poland have been so often dilated on, that the question 
requires no further elucidation. It may, however, be remarked, that 
no country in Europe is public opinion more disposed towards the 
Polish nation then in Sweden, and that a war in favour of that king* 
dom, undertaken in common by the Western powers, and by Scan- 
dinavia, would be very popular. It is also certain that Russia, being 
driven back from the Pruth and from the Baltic, would have great 
difficidty in retaining possession of Poland. 

It may be useful to discuss on this subject an article from the 
'' Journal des Debats,'' which produced a certain effect in the political 
world. M. St. Marc Girardin, in studying the character of the war, 
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has laid down distinctions which bear the evident impress of truth. 
There are, he says, three different forms of policy — ^the conseryative, 
the revolutionary, and the invading. These distinctions are more 
ingenious than real. Without discussing the arguments of the illus- 
trious writer on conservative policy, and what he calls the revolu- 
tionary, let us consider the character of the invading policy. If the 
learned writer could show that the Allies intended to make conquests 
to their own advantage, doubtiess he might find some objections to 
the present war, although even that object might be justifiable when 
directed against an insolent aggressor. But when the taking of teni« 
tory is only an act of justice, a noble intervention of the strong to 
protect the weak and to insure them restitution, what M. de Girardin 
calls an invading policy becomes a policy of reparation, and in that 
case only is war lawful and capable of atoning for the injury it inflicts. 

Peace must be conservative, even at the expense of justice, because 
there is open cause to fear that success of the encroaching power 
might add to injustice. But a conservative policy in time of war, 
which, even after victory, should leave the spoils in the hands of the 
invader, would only be an encouragement oflered to crime. 

The word revolutionary was misapplied when it was said that the 
resumption of territory firom Russia would be a signal for revolution. 
The restitution of Finland and Bessarabia would have the advantage, 
among others, of moving none of those dangerous questions which 
serve for the arguments of timid diplomacy. The revolutionary 
cause would gain nothing by such a step; justice alone would be 
satisfied. 

Let there be no self deceit : peace cannot be lasting unless it be 
made in all rigour and dignity, with all the accompaniments of 
guarantees and obligations. The more eagerly peace be sought, the 
less force will it have ; the more a legitimate mistrust be brought to 
the conferences, the less reason will there be to fear their failure. 
Doubtless war has its misfortunes, which it would be well to shorten ; 
but a passing halt or half concessions ought not to satisfy the public 
mind. Care must be taken that the peace be not such a one as will 
inevitably lead to a renewal of the war; it would be far better that 
the war should continue, for war offers its own solutions of difficul- 
ties, while a patched-up peace offers none. War has its hopes for the 
oppressed, for the nations who long for regeneration. Let not peace 
offer them only hopes deceived. Scandinavia, Poland, Italy, Romania, 
are at ease so long as they see England and France in arms, for they 
know well that before such powers Russia must quail in battle. But 
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DENMARK. 

The future destinies of the Scandinavian states are so united^ that the 
policy of one of them must be that of the others. Their dangers and 
interests are common to all^ and the greatest misfortune of Scandinayia^ 
and the greatest obstacle to its development, has been the rivalry 
between Sweden and Denmark. Perhaps it may even be considered 
fortunate for those states that they are both exposed to the encroach- 
ments of a powerful and ambitious neighbour, and are thus compelled 
to take measures for their common defence, of which the first to 
ensure success must be iinity of effort and of principle, founded on 
unity of race. 

The geographical position of Denmark makes it an important 
military post, not only for the defence of Scandinavia, but also for the 
protection of Europe from the enterprise of the Russian navy. The 
straits of the Sound, leading from the Grerman Ocean to the Baltic, 
give Denmark a position parallel to that of the Ottoman Empire on 
the Sea of Marmora. If the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles have 
hindered the Russians from penetrating from the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean^ the Sound and the Belts offer no less an obstacle in 
the North. The Soimd is a key no less valuable to Europe, shutting 
the Russian fleets out of the German Ocean. Thus, while the Russian 
empire was developed on every side without obstacle, from the banks 
of the Vistula to those of the Pruth, from the valleys of Creorgia to 
the plains of China, her naval efforts were arrested by two small 
straits, commanded by two nations of second rank, in the North and 
in the East. 

As the nations of Western Europe have united their strength to 
snatch from Russia the eastern key of the Mediterranean, they ought 
not to relax their efforts till they have placed the northern key in 
safety also. This second will require neither so many men nor so 
much money as the first. It only requires a skilful diplomacy, in 
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accordance with the wishes of the nation^ to strengthen Sweden and 
Norway by Denmark, and Denmark by Sweden and Norway; to give 
to the Scandinavian countries the unity which they desire, and to 
make of them a great empire^ capable of becoming an obstacle and 
even a danger to Russia, instead of three small kingdoms, of which 
that country intends to make a prey. 

Denmark has unfortunately, especially for some years past, been 
under the influence of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. But, long 
before the action of Russia, the German influence in the affairs of 
Denmark mingled sources of discord with the Scandinavian character, 
and denaturalised the sentiments of nationality by dynastic quarrels. 
The accession of the house of Oldenburg to the Danish throne was 
the origin of the disunion of the Scandinavian countries and the cause 
of their weakness. The quarrel between Sweden and Denmark has 
been wrongly looked upon as the struggle of rival ambitions,- it was 
an aggression of the German dynasty of Denmark on the one hand, 
and on the other an opposition to a foreign race. 

The arrival of the German dynasty brought about the rupture of 
the Scandinavian unity, wLich had been proclaimed and maintained 
by Queen Margaret. The union of Ealmar, in 1397, was a politic 
act, afterwards to be disavowed by the German influence. The Swedes 
have only a regretful remembrance of this act, because they have been 
struck only by its bad results; but their ancestors, in joining it, obeyed 
an intelligent feeling of nationality. In fact, Margaret, when already 
in possession of the thrones of Denmark and Norway, was called to 
the throne of Sweden by the free-will of the Swedish nobles, who 
drove out of Sweden its first king of German race, Albert of Meck- 
lenburg. The union of Kalmar was thus the first protest against the 
German invasion, and the Swedes accomplished the union of all 
Scandinavia by choosing, in the person of Margaret, the last remain- 
ing offspring of the Scandinavian royal race. Unity was then, as 
now, the object of desire of the three countries, and when Margaret 
assembled a general Diet of the three nations at Kalmar, she created 
nothing new, but only solemnly consecrated an act already accom- 
plished in the wishes of them all. Her successor, Eric the Pomeranian, 
was crowned by the title of King of the North ; but unfortunately, he 
again was a king of German race, and the results of the union of 
Kalmar were immediately weakened. Surrounded by men of his own 
race, Eric ruled rather as a foreign conqueror than as the elected of 
the nation. 

After the wars and discords which lasted through the reigns of Erie 
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and hN successor^ Sweden separated from the union by choosing as 
national sovereign Charles Canutson. Denmark and Norveay widened 
the separation by offering their crown to Christian I., head of the 
German house of Oldenburg, who, by the influence of the Archbishop 
of Upsal, succeeded later in getting himself elected King of Sweden 
also. Then new interests were formed in Scandinavia. Germans 
crowded in under shadow of the throne, and the union of Kalmar was 
no longer a right of national association, but a bond of subjection 
under the yoke of the foreigner. Sweden would not long endure this 
position. Under the reign of John, successor to Christian I., she 
freed herself from the German domination, and re> elected Charles 
Canutson, It is known how the ferocious Christian II. violently 
regained possession of Sweden, and how she finally recovered her inde- 
pendence through the courage and genius of Gustavus Wasa. From 
this epoch dates the historic glory of Sweden, but, it must be owned, 
it is at the expense of Scandinavian unity. In his contest with the 
Swedes, Christian II. had invoked the union of Kalmar as a support 
to his pretensions, and, from that time, that act was looked on in 
Sweden rather as a fatal memento of Danish supremacy, than as a 
brotherly contract between the three nations. The hatred inspired by 
the German dynasty was extended to the kindred race of Denmark and 
Norway, and, from that time, the history of the intercourse of the 
three nations offers little but a series of quarrels. 

It is true that Sweden, under the house of Wasa, worthily repre- 
sented Scandinavian nationality ; but Denmark and Norway, led by 
their kings into the sphere of German politics, show palely by the 
light of the imperial star. A fatal gift was brought them by the 
house of Oldenburg. The princes of that family were possessors of 
certain parts of the duchies of Sleswick and Holstein. These two 
duchies were, by the accession of Christian I.^ annexed entirely to 
Denmark. National union gained by the first — for Sleswick was a 
Danish fief, and ended the limits of the Scandinavian group of 
countries : but Holstein was a German duchy, and thus brought the 
King of Denmark into dependence on the Germanic Confederation; 
created for him interests, at least foreign, and sometimes opposed to 
those of his kingdom ; made him a vassal of the empire, and brought 
him into embarrassments from which he is not yet free. 

So long as Sweden preserved her power, there was no danger to 
Scandinavian nationality in the secret or official subordination of 
Denmark to German interests ; but, after the reduction of her territory 
in 1721 and 1743 — after the unhappy alliance of Charles John XIV, 
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with Bussia~-the Scandinavian countries have no means of regain- 
ing the rank which belongs to them, as guardians of the North, 
but a powerful union. The treaties of 1815 have been fatal to them 
in every respect — first, by sanctioning the usurpation of Finland; 
afterwards, by creating fresh cause of dissension between Denmark 
and Sweden on account of the cession of Norway to the latter ; and 
finally, doubling the German claim on Denmark. 

A few rapid sketches are here necessary to explain the nature of the 
questions which are now debating at Copenhagen. At the Congress of 
Vienna, Frederick VI. found himself at the mercy of the powers who 
had just conquered his ally. Napoleon. But his dominant sentiment 
was hatred against Sweden, who was stripping him of territory. 
Misled by this hatred, he was at first disposed to destroy all bonds of 
nationality with his neighbours, and to enter the Germanic Con- 
federation with all his states — Denmark, Sleswick, and Holstein. 
But he was compelled to accept a middle term, which made him an 
amphibious monarch — half Scandinavian, half German. For the 
Danish provinces, Denmark Proper and Sleswick, he remained 
an independent king; for the German provinces, Holstein and 
Lauenbourg^ then added, he formed part of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, was compelled to obey its dictates, and follow its policy. He 
thereby found himself the representative of a double nationality, 
which must cause strange difficulties. In the north a Scandinavian 
king, in the south a German duke, he had to protect two interests, 
always hostile to each other, and could not favour the one without 
offending the other. In the north, he had free power to rule, and no 
stranger was to interfere with his actions; but in Holstein and 
Lauenbourg he depended on the German Diet, which controlled him, 
censured him, and made him take part in all their German passions. 
At the first call of the Confederation, he may be obliged to march a 
contingent from Holstein and Lauenbourg, even though, as King of 
Denmark, he may have made a declaration of neutrality. If, on the 
other hand, in his last capacity, he chose to make war, he could not 
allow his German troops to act. Finally, if war were declared on all 
sides, but Germany happened to choose the opposite side to that 
followed by Denmark, Holstein and Lauenbourg would be forced to 
march against their sovereign, and he would be tearing his own states 
asunder. 

Such is the position assigned to the Danish monarchy by the 
treaties of 1815 ; this is what Scandinavian nationality has gained by 
receiving into its bosom a German element, the unfortunate result of 
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the admission of the house of Oldenburg, preserved by the Congress 
of Vienna. Till the epoch of that Congress, the Scandinavian ele- 
ment, with the support of Norway, had been sufficiently strong to 
give the Danish mouarrhy the appearance of unity. Since 1815, the 
Scandinavian element has lost half its force, and German intrigue can 
be carried on with double chance of success. 

The fatal effects of the new arrangement were soon felt. The 
duchy of Sleswick, although a Danish fief, had been seized by German 
dukes, and several families of German nobility were established there. 
The right of the Danish . monarchs to the duchy of Sleswick was 
often disputed by German dukes, till 1720, when Frederick IV., 
under the guarantee of France and England, declared it definitively in- 
corporated into the Danish states. Denmark proper, therefore, ex- 
tended southwards to the Eider, and the German portion of the king- 
dom lay between the Eider and the Elbe. However, from mistaken 
notions of centralisation, some communities of legislation and ad- 
ministration were preserved between the two countries. But Holstein 
was included in the Gsrmanic Confederation, Sleswick belonged to 
Scandinavia, and its real name was South Jutland. It cannot be 
denied that Germans were settled there, both as traders in the towns 
and as usurpers in the country-mansions, but the majority of the popu- 
lation was of Scandinavian race, and the province was Danish. 

However, the nobility of Ilolstein never failed to make every claim 
in the common name of the two countries ; and when, in consequence 
of the treaties of 1815, the Holsteiuers called upon the king to 
redeem the promise he had made, to give them a provincial represen- 
tation, a confusion of words was introduced into the discussion to 
favour the German pretensions. The duchy of Sleswick-Holstcin was 
spoken of, as if the two provinces formed one indivisible whole, and 
the political journals of the Western nations adopted the expression 
without understanding its meaning. 

A French publicist actually began a volume upon the so-called 
Sleswick- Holstein question, with this burlesque exclamation, *^ Another 
nationality has risen at the call of France I " It does, indeed, require 
singular notions of ethnography, to mix Sleswick and Holstein, 
Scandinavian and German — two opposing principles to form one 
whole- two inimical races to form one family. It is just as if Turks 
and Greeks were mixed to form one nationality. 

German diplomacy, finding its interest in this confusion of ideas, 
has made every effort to maintain it, and in this they have beeu 
assisted by the faults of the government of Copenhagen. The per- 
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that, once separated from Denmark, proTinces so easily within reach 
might he annexed to Prussia. Here were two rival ambitions, des- 
tined to qnarrel hereafter; hut their inmiediate ohject was the 
same — ^namely, the dismemberment of the Danish monarchy. 

As a first act of open opposition, the Prince of Noer gave in his 
resignation. As governor-general of the two provinces, presenting 
in his own person the unity of action dreamt of by the Germans, he 
was necessarily irritated by an act which destroyed his hopes for the 
future ; and being disappointed in his personal ambition, he tried to 
pass for a martyr in the cause of an unknown nationality. The 
Germans made him a popular hero, as he was convenient to their 
purpose to become, when they chose, the leader of an insurrection. 

There was no longer any doubt that this pretended Sleswick- 
Holstein nationality was nothing but a German -conspiracy. In 
every part of Germany, pamphlets, dictated by rage, called down on 
Christian YIII. the vengeance of kings and peoples, and preached a 
crusade in favour of Sleswick-Holstein. The Prussian journals 
were the most violent, emboldened by the complicity or approbation 
of their government. Many German towns sent addresses to the 
agitators, and there could no longer be any misconception of the 
purpose of the agitation. 

In the midst of this movement, the Diet of Sleswick opened. In 
consequence of the electoral law, the Danish party was represented 
by only three deputies ; it was therefore easy to foresee the nature 
and result of the deliberations. The Duke of Augustenburg pro- 
posed to demand of the king a constitution for Sleswick-Holstein. A 
deputy demanded the complete separation of the administration of 
the duchies from that of the kingdom — others expressed a wish 
that Sleswick were admitted into the Germanic Confederation. 
These propositions were, of course, adopted by a chamber composed 
entirely of Germans, but the royal commissary of the Diet, M. de 
Scheel (who had replaced the Prince of Noer in the administration of 
the duchies), refused to communicate such demands to the king, and 
the Diet was dissolved by royal decree. A collision was now imminent 
between the two races, Scandinavian and German — between the royal 
power and the states — ^the last representatives of a feudal German 
nobility. 

The question was well understood in Denmark. Since 1880 a 
powerful party had been formed at Copenhagen, desirous of giving 
the country liberal institutions, suited to the progress of the public 
mind. Composed of the most eminent men of the middle classes. 
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joined by a few nobles^ this party pressed the king to accommodate 
his rule to modem ideas, and to renounce the old system of abso- 
lutism, which was no longer suited to the manners of the country, 
nor to the interests of royalty. Unfortunately, Christian VIII. clung 
obstinately to his prerogatives. The liberal constitution which he 
had given to Norway in 1814, was less an act of justice or generosity 
on his part than a means of avoiding the separation of the kingdom^ 
and he was often afterwards heard to say that it had been one of the 
great errors of his life. When he became king, he showed himself 
very little disposed to allow a development of the representative 
system in Denmark. The example of the duchies was not encouraging ; 
the two provinces which had been called by Frederick VI. to repre- 
sentative life, gave fresh difSculties every day, and he ascribed to 
institutions the troubles which were only the result of foreign 
intrigue. 

The liberal opposition found, therefore, little ^couragement with 
the king, although it brought the most solid support against the 
Sleswick-Holstein movement. Better enlightened than the king on 
the tendencies of the German nobility, which directed the movement 
of insurrection, and finding a more profound feeling of nationality in 
the spirit of liberty, this party was willing to defend vigorously the 
royalty which would make no concession in return, because that 
royalty represented the Scandinavian principle assailed by Ger- 
manism. But, on the other hand, avoiding the confusion which had 
characterised the acts of Christian, the patriot party were careful to 
separate the question of Sleswick from that of Holstein. Careless 
of what was planning in the German province, they willingly left it 
to its separate rights. But they were resolved not to be deprived of 
Sleswick, a Danish province, and in their discussions they fixed the 
Eider as the limit of the Scandinavian territory, where German 
ambition was to be stayed, and in so doing, they were in accord 
with all the teachings of history and of geography. All German 
invasions have stopped at the Eider, and even Charlemagne did not 
push his conquests beyond it. It is said that he advanced to the 
banks of the river, and plunged his javelin into it, exclaiming, '' This 
is the limit of the empire.^' Whether this legend be true or false, it 
shows the feelings of the populations, which have always pointed to 
the Eider as the boundary line between the German and Scandi- 
navian countries. The national and liberal party in Denmark abided 
by this claim, and it is known by the name of Eiderists, or the Eider 
party. Banquets were organised to rally the patriots, r.nd give form 
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to the straggle which was preparing, in which expression was given 
to the grievances of the Danes, and violent words foretold an ap- 
proaching collision. In one of these meetings, Mr. Orla Lehmann, 
afterwards in the ministry, said publicly, " that the Germans ought to 
be whipped across the Eider/' and his words were received with 
unanimous applause. 

The liberal party could depend upon the people. It sought to 
enlist royalty on its side, by the o£fer of arms and money, to triumph 
over the anti-national resistance of Sleswick. Christian VIII. could 
not conceal from himself that the interest of monarchy was allied 
with the wishes of the liberals. But his irresolute character was 
opposed to extreme roeasares. He also feared his fiery auxiliaries, 
and sought means of conciliation in empty formulas, thinking he 
might bring the German party in subjection to the Danish, by grant- 
ing a constitution common to Denmark and the duchies, not per- 
ceiving that the German faction would use the same arguments for 
the refusal of his constitution as for the rejection of his letters patent. 
Such were his projects when death surprised him on the 20th of 
January, 1848. 

His son, Frederick YII., deserves the thanks of the nation for a 
sincere desire to gratify them by the introduction into Denmark of a 
system of representation on the broadest basis. He promised the 
grant in the first days of his reign, and the promise was fulfilled in 
the course of the following year. Unfortunately, he began by what 
he ought to have ended with — that is to say, by the formal announce- 
ment of a constitution common to the two states, Danish and German. 
This was the project meditated by Christian YIII., a pretext offered 
to the Germans of Holstein to associate their grievances with those 
of the factions of Sleswick. 

In the mean time, events in the West increased the excitement. 
The revolution of the 24th of February in Paris was an opportunity 
for the factious. When cries for liberty were heard at Paris, at Vienna, 
and at Berlin, it was easy to deceive Europe by a confusion of words, 
and to make people believe that there was something real under the 
false invocation of Sleswick-Holsteinism. This happened, in fact, on 
the promulgation of the common constitution. The movement natu- 
rally began in the towns of Holstein. On the 15th of March, a 
meeting at Altona addressed the king in the name of the duckies, 
demanding a separate constitution for Sleswick- Holstein, and the 
admission of Sleswick to the German Confederation. At Kiel, a 
similar meeting gave expression to the same desires. It is to be 
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remarked, that Holstein always spoke in the name of Sleswick, and 
that the German nobility was always at the head of the movement. 

The agitation increased: On the 18th of March^ the former deputies 
of the two dachies^ all Germans^ met in convocation at Rendsburg^ 
and adopted the following resolutions : — 

'^1. Sleswick-Holstein is proclaimed an independent state^ free 
from the influence of Denmark and the Danes. 

'^2. This inseparable state is united to the Germanic body. 

" 3. A fundamental reform is desired in the constitution of the 
Germanic Confederation, with the speedy election of national repre- 
sentatives of Germany at the Diet of Frankfort/' 

The assembly also decided that a deputation of five members of 
the Diet, with precise instructions, should present themselves before 
the king-duke, to request of the sovereign a categoric declaration on 
the following points : — 

1. Immediate convocation of the representatives of the two coun- 
tries, and the grant of a constitution in common. 

2. The adoption of the preliminary measures necessary to effect the 
incorporation of Sleswick into the Germanic body. 

3. On account of the critical situation of the country, both interior 
and exterior, a general arming of the population, under the orders of 
officers freely elected. 

4. The re-establishment of complete liberty of the press, and of 
the unlimited right of public meeting. 

5. The immediate dismissal of the Governor-General of the Duchies, 
M. Scheel. 

Frederick YII. could not remain a passive witness of the dismem- 
berment of the monarchy. Resolved to defend the rights of Scan- 
dinavian nationality, he called the liberal party to the ministry, as it 
had never allowed itself to be deceived by the pretended assimilation 
of the duchies. The Count A. M. Moltke was president of the new 
cabinet, of which the first act was to obtain from the king a procla- 
mation that the river Eider, the boundary of Sleswick, was to be the 
settled frontier of the kingdom. This proclamation stayed all con- 
fusion of terms, and placed the question on its true basis, and served 
as the argument of the reply made subsequently by the king to the 
deputies of the Diet, in the following terms : — 

" To your propositions we have already answered, that we are dis- 
posed to grant to our German Duchy of Holstein to be independent 
and united to the Germanic confederation ; to Denmark and Sleswick 
a free constitution, based upon a broad electoral right, and in which 
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the cf / .<r proved that they had nothing more to hope from the 
he r ^ ::'• \rhich had deceived some Scandinavians. Germans and 
IT ^fT^ now face to face — it was time to act, before the light 

gfif^u afternoon of the 23rd of March, one of the German agi- 

/^ jif. Beseler, proceeded to Kiel, and thence dispatched couriers 

t^^^ce Frederick of Augustenburg, who was then residing on his 

^\i at Noer, and to Count Reventlow-Preetz, one of the most 

^^^gfltial of the German nobles of the duchies. Both arrived at 

if-^ towards six in the evening, and were received with applause by 

^owd who had been warned of their coming. Amid shouts of 

enthusiasm, a national guard was immediately organised, and the 

paiiiflh commander was summoned to evacuate the town. However, 

^otne more skilful intriguer having demanded that the troops should 

jieinain, the latter immediately fraternised with the population, and 

every post was occupied conjointly by the line and national guard. 

The commandant, deserted by his soldiers and by the greater part of 

las officers, was powerless. 
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The moment was favourable for ambition. A provisional govern- 

it was immediately formed for Sleswick-Holstein^ composed of the 

^ of Noer^ Count Reventlow, and MM. Beseler and Schmidt. 

ambitious ideas which had excited and maintained the 

Holstein movement were now seen. The Duke of Angus- 

^ ' stened to place himself at the head of an insurrection that 

^--- ig prepared in the interest of his family. His brother, 

v^ Noer, entered by surprise the fortress of Bendsburg^ 

''\ "'^ 'lanish garrison, ignorant of what was taking place, 

.. • ''- letrate with his followers. This fortress, situated 

^ ' , >i* ^ > tiers of the two duchies, became the military 

•;- ^ ^* ♦ion. There the Duke of Augustcnburg ap- 

, > 1 brought a letter from the King of Prussia, 

J to support the claims of Sleswick-Holstein. 

. criumphing at Frankfort, also offered its encourage- 

oupport. 

.» is needless to follow the war which broke out between Denmark 

and the Duchies ; it will sufBce to show its true character, which was 

a struggle between Scandinavian nationality and German ambition. 

The troops of the King of Prussia and of the Confederation invaded 

Sleswick and Jutland, under pretence of defending Holstein, and what 

was stranger still, the Diet of Frankfort, in solemn deliberation, on 

the 12th of April, requested the king to act as promptly as possible 

for the union of Sleswick to Germany. 

The Scandinavian cause found, however, a support in the person of 
King Oscar and in the sympathy of the Swedes and Norwegians. 
To this were joined the interested protection of Russia and a negligent 
mediation on the part of England. As for France, the statesmen of that 
time did not understand the question, and were too busy to study it. 
It is known that the armistice of Malmo (concluded August the 
26th, 1848) was made between the King of Denmark and the King of 
Prussia, in his own name, and in the name of the Germanic Confede- 
ration. But the provisional government of the Duchies was not 
consulted : it was even suppressed, to be replaced by a new adminis- 
tration, the members of which were to be named conjointly by the 
Kings of Denmark and Prussia. This arrangement did not suit the 
German nobility, and still less the Princes of Augustcnburg. Con- 
sequently, the provisional government refused to subscribe to it. 
Even the Diet of Frankfort refused to ratify the armistice in its sitting 
of the 5th of September, and only altered its decision on the 15th, in 
consequence of a change of ministry, and from the fear of a general 
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After tbe expiration of the armistice of Malmo, hostilities reoaai- 
mi^U'J:d ; yet, in the roiditt of the stmg^c, Frederick YIL lojallT 
fiilfjlled the promise he had made at hi« accession. On the 5th of Jon^ 
lHi9f Denmark received from its king a constitution baaed on 
nniviTsal suffrage and on the broadest principles of libertr. Un- 
ftirtiinatiJy, be did not allow Sleswick, which was then in revolt, to 
participate in it, reserving to it ulterior rights by the following daoae : 
** All that concerns the Goremment of the Dnchy of Sleswick to be 
regulated after peace is established/' This resenre was rery impmdent. 
In the first pV ce, it faronred the views of those who contested the 
assimilation of Sleswick with Jutland and the Isles ; in the second, it 
left a pretext for German diplomacy to interfere in the regolation of 
the goiremment of Sleswick. If, on the contrary, the benefits of a 
liberal constitution had been extended to the Eider, all excuse for the 
insurrection in i^leswick would have been taken away, and the nnity 
of the Scandinavian countries established. 

The consequences of this error were soon felt. In the first place, in 
the final treaty signed between Denmark on the one hand, and 
Prussia, for the Federation, on the other (July 5th, 1850), the 
question which had caused an appeal to arms was undecided. This is 
the fifth article of the treaty — " Within the space of six months after 
the signature of the present treaty, his Majesty the King of Denmark 
and the German Confederation shall appoint a commission, to fix, 
from documents and other relative proofs, those states of his Majesty 
which are not included in the Confederation, and those which are so 
included/' This was a singular manner of settling the difiSculty. 
Sleswick was not even mentioned, and a door was thus left open to all 
the chicanery of German diplomatists. England intervened as 
mediator in this equivocal arrangement, and the King of Sweden was 
also invited to take part in it, but, foreseeing the difficulties, he 
prudently abstained. 
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Another vexatious result of the reserviug clause appeared later^ 
when the King of Denmark, who, after the treaty of Berlin, had been 
assisted by Austria in Hoi stein, demanded the withdrawal of 
the troops. For this, the Viennese cabinet sought to impose con- 
ditions, of which the principal was, that the liberal constitution of 
Denmark, and especially the electoral law, should not be extended to 
the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein. The note from Vienna, con- 
tainiqg these injunctions, was dated the 26th of December, 1851; 
another from Berlin, in the same toue, was received December the 
30th. Germanism sought to seize, by alliance, what it had not gained 
by war. Unfortunately, the other cabinets of Europe pressed the 
King of Denmark to make an end of hostilities which troubled the 
general peace, and Russia did not care to see the extension of a con- 
stitution which she looked upon as a bad example. The protocol of 
Warsaw (June 5th, 1851) had, under the appearance of friendship, an 
imperative character, which was ill-disguised; the will of Austria 
and Prussia must be obeyed, and royal letters patent of the 28th of 
January, 1852, announced to Denmark that a final arrangement had 
been concluded in concert with the great powers. This arrangement 
consisted in the granting of separate constitutions for the Duchies 
on the plans chosen by the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin, and of one 
constitution common to all the monarchy, while Jutland and the 
Isles preserved the constitution of 1849. 

This complicated representation, imagined by diplomacy, was full of 
snares. First, the incorporation of Sleswick into Denmark, for which 
Frederick VII. had with right taken arms, was condemned. The 
patriot party of the Eiderists, who had so boldly defended the rights 
of Scandinavian nationality, was defeated. It is true the union of the 
two Duchies was no longer proclaimed; but the chief object of the 
Germans had been to separate Sleswick from Jutland, as a means of 
returning at a future period to the union with Holstein. Finally, all 
the sacrifices made by Denmark were thrown away, the blood of 
patriots had been uselessly shed, and England and France, by their 
strange inertia^ gave every advantage to German intrigue. 

In the second place, the project of a common constitution intro- 
duced into the heart of the Scandinavian provinces the German 
elements which the Eiderists so justly misdoubted. They knew too 
well the encroaching spirit of Germanism, which, like a drop of oil, 
spreads where it touches. They saw in this pretended community an 
attack on Scandinavism — a perpetual war, under the appearance of 
fraternity. The work of German diplomacy was doubly perfidious. 
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While the Danes claimed union vith Sleswick, they were separated 
from it by a constitution apart ; while they refused any connection 
with Holstein beyond a personal union, they were joined to it by a 
common constitution. Finally, the Danish party in Sleswick would 
be mutilated and weakened by the obstinate propagation of the 
German compact with Holstein — Sleswick weakened by its separation 
from Jutland, Holstein strengthened by all the influence of German 
royalty. The insurrection had been conquered by arms, yet it was 
made triumphant by diplomacy. The cabinets of Germany were 
perfidious, that of London was duped, and Paris was blind. 

The national party was thrown by the act of January the 28th 
into an opposition, which increased the difficulties. Already in 
November, 1848, three members of the liberal ministry, MM. 
Tscheming, Monrad, and Lehmann, seeing that England and France 
were not to be relied on in the incorporation of Sleswick, had 
resigned. When the intrigues of Russia, who, through the negligence 
of the West, was mistress of the situation, compelled the king to pub- 
lish his letters patent, the whole liberal ministry resigned, and a new 
^'^^binet was formed, under the leadership of Mr. Bluhme, of men better 
disposed to lend themselves to the views of St. Petersburg. In all the 
discussions of this period, the spectre of European necessity was called 
up, which was only Russian expediency. The liberal Danes, formerly 
united in resistance to Germanism, now divided; some adopting 
the doctrine of the Heelstat, that is, the integrity of all the parts of 
the monarchy, notwithstanding difference of race: and others remaining 
faithful to the Eiderist principle. These last attempted a compromise. 
" Since unity is called for,'' they said, " let the principles of liberty 
profit by this unity : Denmark enjoys a liberal constitution, let this 
constitution be extended to every part of the monarchy : since we are 
condemned to a union which we refuse, let us have at least a union 
of liberty.'' 

But this was precisely what neither Austria nor Prussia was willing 
to concede. Not daring to make an attempt on the constitution of 
Denmark, they sought to^lmpede its beneficial results by the inter- 
posal of a common constitution, and the king, bound by his promises^ 
allowed himself to be ruled by their counsels. 

It must be added also, that one of the most serious causes of dis- 
content was the bad action of the new ministry. When once foreign 
difiiculties were smoothed by the conventions, in which the law of the 
foreigner had been submitted to, the promises of the 28th of January 
were forgotten, and the ministry was only occupied in regulating, with 
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the aid of diplomacy, the question of succession. The chambers 
wished to follow another plan. Since a common constitution had 
been decided on, that is, a general representation of all the states of 
the monarchy, it seemed to them that to these representatives 
belonged the r^ulation of a question so eminently personal and 
local as that of the succession to the throne. Therefore, according to 
them, the grant of the promised constitution ought to precede every 
other question — a beginning ought therefore to be made, they thought, 
by the presentation of the promised constitution. These reclamations 
were the better founded, as, in the mystery of diplomatic transactions, 
no guarantee was found agunst the snares of the Russian or Gterman 
n^otiators. 

It is known that the Czars descend firom the ducal family of 
Holstein by the Grottorp line, of which they form the elder branch ; 
they therefore belong to the younger branches of the house of Olden- 
burg, and intervened in the regulation of the succession, not only by 
virtue of their ancient rights on Holstein, but also as members of the 
royal family. It was for them both a political and a family question. 
We must, however, make a distinction in the titles of the Emperor 
Nicholas, which seems to have been purposely forgotten in the nego- 
tiations of this epoch. As a distant member of the royal family, he 
had a right to intervene ; as the representative of the ancient Dukes 
of Holstein, he had no longer any right. In fact, after the negotia- 
tions, commenced hy Catherine II. with Christian YII., and termi- 
nated by the Grand Duke Paul at his majority, the latter ceded 
Holstein Gotiorp, with his share and rights in the duchy, to the King 
of Denmark, and further renounced, by the same act, all pretensions 
on Sleswick. As the price of this concession and renundarion. 
Christian YII. ceded to the Grand Duke Paul the counties of Olden- 
burg and Delmenhorst (the present Grand Duchy of Oldenburg). The 
agreement was signed at the castle of Kiel the 16th November, 1773. 
Nothing was wanting to make this contract valid; there was a re- 
ciprocal concession, and an exchange es^i^blished by long after-pos- 
session. Each was so entirely master, from that time, of the 
territories mutually exchanged, that the Grand Duke Paul imme- 
mediatdy ceded the Duchy of Oldenbm^, which he had just received, 
to his relative. Bishop Frederick Augustus of Lubeck, thereby proving 
similar rights for the other contracting party in the territory of 
Hoktein. It is well to insist upon the nature and terms of this con- 
tract, because in the new regulation of the Danish succession, certain 
reservatioiis, made by the Czar, are founded upon eventual rights 
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Let ns now point out the snares laid in die ptotoeol of Wanaw;. 
The lenonciataon of 1851 s np poae s the Piistnice of ri^da, while all 
rights were ffwea op in 1773. Then the danae of itau i a tion keepa 
theM rights in soqiense to be revived in a certain soppoaed case ; now 
such reservations onght to have been rej^rodnoed in the final treaty. 
Whoever saperfidaDj examines the treaty of Londcm, most conaider 
it to be an act of wise foresight, patting an end to doabts for the 
fittare, and deriding the fiite of a tooabled kingdom. Bat a more 
attentiTe esamination will show the skilfid combinations of the Caar, 
labooring for his own interest, and opening a large career to fiitare 
distorbsnoes. What is most ^>pareat, indeed, is the socoession 
oifered to the Prince of ttlucksborg; bat what is most significant 
lies in two principles set forth hy the treaty as measures for the 
bslsndng and order of Europe, bat which are, in reality, only the 
concealed expression of the ulterior Tiews of Russia. 

These principles are : — 

1. — ^The integrity of the Danish monarchy. 

2.— The succession by male descent exdusive of females. 

Per all the contracting parties the integrity of the monaichy meant 
that none of its parts can be separated* But from this first canse- 
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quence followed another, which, though not mentioned, contained the 
secret of the Czar's eagerness. This was, that a right to one part of 
the monarchy gave a right to the whole. Now, in case the male 
descent of the Prince of Qlucksburg should fail, and thus the rights 
of the Czars should revive, these latter would succeed to Holstein- 
Gottorp; but at the same time the throne of Denmark would be 
vacant, as females were excluded firom it, and then the heir to one 
part of Holstein would claim the inheritance of the whole of Denmark, 
on the principle of the integrity of the monarchy. 

This is one of the possible results of the treaty of London. It is 
true that, even in the case supposed, the rights of Russia would be 
contestable, but they would not fail to have weight. 

The dangers foreshadowed in this act of diplomacy did not escape 
the watchful eye of the national party in Denmark. They, perhaps, 
even exaggerated the risk. When, on the 4th of October, the law 
intended to confirm the treaty of London was presented to the Danish 
representatives, public opinion was soon manifest. The assembly had 
named a committee of twenty-five of its members to examine the 
royal proposal. As has been seen, the treaty laid down two prin- 
ciples, viz. : — 1. The nomination of Prince Christian of Qlucksburg 
as heir-presumptive, in case of extinction of the reigning house. 
2. The change of order of succession, which was henceforth to be 
exdosively agnatic. 

On the first proposition, the votes of the committee were unani- 
mous in favour of the dynasty of Qlucksburg. On the second, doubts 
were entertained on account of its snares. Nine members only pro- 
posed to accept it without reserve ; nine others were for adjourning 
the discussion of it until the common constitution promised on the 
28th of January, 1862, had been discussed and established. The 
remaining seven members thought that the National Assembly might 
sanction the proposed diange on condition that, in the act making the 
new order of succession become law, an express reservation should be 
inserted, declaring that all the territorities and titles of the royal 
house of Denmark should pass for ever, as fiilly as by the ancient royal 
law, to him who should be called to the throne of Denmark. This 
reservation completely annulled all the Gbttorpian claims. There 
was, therefore, a majority of sixteen voices against the proposition of 
the government, from which the character of the ulterior discussions 
may be foreseen. The committee was chosen from the rigadag, com- 
posed of two houses — ^the landsthing and folksthing. The proposal 
of the law to these two houses was the result of the first formality of 
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or/nrnderati^^m, Howerer^ tbe Daniih goTemment, 
f»n/;b feam than with tbe denire of fbl filling the piuiuiaea of ' 
of Jnmtkijf ))T^ipo«ied to tbe folkatbing a law for lemo f fiag &e ] 
#m<Ht//niii at tbe Kider to tbe Elbe* This would hare beem a ^ 
ffff tbe partfM»nii of tbe HeeUiai; therefore the Eiderists of tibe j 
thing tiolently (rpfo^ed tbe project. Adopting the 
pf/fp/;<MT/l a nKHlificati^m of tbe tariff, thej introdooed 
mafntaiiftng tbe line of the Eider. The ministrj bemg 
nttnwffrcA iry a diiMolation of tbe chamber on the 13th JaDuaij, 1853. 

Ybe ^\t4dUmt$ mffrre, conducted on both tides with the 
di^maridi'd tijr a tiiat (|iiestsrm, the Eiderists being resohred to i 
HvMfuiUthfinft Irttirrcsts to tbe last, and the ministry urged on by 
f4frtif(ft iin)fiftHt^, who wirre astonished at tbe long delay in the eon- 
rJdsi/m of ibeir wi^k. TIjc new session was, therefore, opened with 
tbo AimmfmUm of tbe treaty. 

Till) debates were long and stormy; and although the natioDal 
ynHy was In tbn niinority, it maintained the contest with nntiiins 
(rriirrgyi Hi^nidus, fr/r so great a change in the constitution, the fim- 
dainmif al law rirquircd three-fourths of the rotes : the ministry only 
gainnd ninety.seren against forty-five. 

Nfitwitlistanding this new check, the goremment persisted, bound 
liy the engagements ma<le with tbe powers who had signed the treaty, 
and a new appeal was made to election. The writ of election 
(April 20) fixed tbe elections for the folkithitiff on the 29th of May, 
and for the landstMnff on the 8rd of June. However, this measure 
bad been taken against the opinion of the leader of the ministry, 
M. niulimc, the minister for foreign affairs. He resigned, and 
M, (Kr«tc(l, on the 27th of April, was called to the presidency of the 
rouncil and the home department. 
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M. (Erated^ irho had been minister under the two last kings^ had 
a deserved reputation as a writer and lawyer^ and had gained great 
popularity in the struggle against Sleswick-Holsteiuism ; but he had 
since been known as an energetic partisan of the HeeUtoi, and his 
nomination showed the king's resolre. 

To re-assure the public mind, the new cabinet demanded of the 
powers who had signed the treaty of London an interpretation of the 
clause introduced by the Czar. In case of the extinction of male 
descent in the house of Olucksburg, the Czar succeeding to a part of 
Holstein, could he join the Danish crown to the Russian in the name 
of the principle of Denmark's unity? Such was the question 
addressed to the different cabinets. All made a uniform reply. The 
succession of Denmark had become a European question by the 
treaty of London, and it could not become vacant without all the 
guaranteeing powers being called on to decide on a firesh arrangement. 

This was only delaying a doubt. The Czars might still retain their 
hopes, and the Scandinavian patriots their fears. It is true the latter 
were offered the protection of diplomatic protocols. The succession 
of Denmark became subject to all the caprices and intrigues of the 
cabinets of Europe. The fate of the monarchy might depend upon 
f;he skill of a diplomatist or the sport of chance. Finally^ Denmark 
was placed indefinitely under a collective guardianship^ the most 
threatening of any, as the ward runs equal danger in the disagree- 
ment of the guardians or in their complicity. 

And yet the Scandinavian party, wearied of fighting in a strait^ 
immediately received this declaration as a hope, or at least as a 
means, of escaping from a collision which weakened the crown without 
strengthening the country. The impossibility of a conclusion made 
energy give way to indifference, and the new elections gave the 
government an imposing majority. Thus, the law which had been so 
long contested passed, almost without discussion, by a majority of one 
hundred and nineteen against ten, with twenty-one abstaining. 

This first victory of the (Ersted ministry encouraged them to 
fiurther attempts. It was understood that the new law of succession 
called for modifications in the Danish constitution of 1 849, as the 
establishment of a constitution for the whole monarchy was obliga- 
tory; but it had been formally stipulated, and the minister had 
declared that the common constitution necessary to organise the 
Heeisiat should be neither framed nor published without being sub- 
mitted to the Diet, nor by other ways and means than those prescribed 
by the Danish constitution. Great was, then, the astonishment of 
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all^ when M. (Ersted, in the session of 1852^ brought to the Diet of 
Copenhagen a project modifying the constitution in its most essential 
guarantees^ and leaving the framing of the common constitution 
exclusively to the king. 

Thus^ on the one hand, part of her liberties were taken from Den- 
markj and, on the other, the whole monarchy was offered the grant 
of a constitution instead of that agreed to. 

The deputies energetically protested against the double treachery. 
They did not refuse to discuss the modifications of the Danish consti- 
tution, but they would first know what was to be that of the whole 
monarchy. They would not by any means admit the grant of a con- 
stitution. The cabinet was, therefore, called upon to present, without 
delay, the project of the Heelsiat for the deliberation of the Diet 

Not moved by these legitimate claims, the ministry quietly answered 
that the chambers had nothing to do with the affair, which was 
reserved exclusively for the royal will ; but the chambers soon proved 
that they knew how to defend their rights. The article 5 of the 
ministerial plan, which declared that the comm<m constitution should 
be granted by the king, was rejected by the folksthing in the sitting 
of February the 24th, by ninety-seven votes against one. The 
deputies declared that they would vote no change in their constitution 
until they knew what was to be the form of that of the HeeMai, 

Public opinion was unanimous in favour of the chambers. Two 
thousand electors of Copenhagen met at the Exchange, and signed a 
petition to the king, that he would dismiss his ministers — but the 
king refused to receive their delegates. The opposition was not the 
less energetic, and the chambers took up the question. On the 13th 
of March, an address formally demanding the dismissal of a ministry 
which no longer inspired confidence, was voted by ninety-seven mem- 
bers o{ the folksthinff, and by thirty*one of the landathinff. 

To all these demonstrations the ministry opposed a passive inertia. 
Taking advantage of the closing of the session, which took place on 
the 24th of March, they pursued their plans in silence; and on the 
26th of July, 1854, a royal order was put forth, professing to be the 
form of constitution for all the monarchy. This pretended constito- 
tion was no other than the creation of a senate or council of the 
kingdom, Rigsraad, charged to take cognisance of affairs common to 
Denmark, the duchies, and other possessions of the crown. 

This being like a defiance hurled at the nation, the latter arose as 
one man. The act was arbitrary, and made no account of national 
righU. It is true that the treaty of London placed the government 
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in a difficult position. This senate or riffiraad was to co-exist with 
the Jblksihinff and the Uandgthing of Copenhagen, with the provincial 
estates of Sleswick, those of Holstein, those of Lauenbnrg, with the 
national assembly of Iceland, the aUhing, with that of the Feroe 
Isles, or laujfthing, and finally, with the colonial council of the Danish 
Islands in the Antilles, St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. This 
was certainly a body of assemblies very far from unity, and the 
remedy for their multiplicity was to consist in a new deliberative 
assembly. According to this new constitution, the common expenses 
were to be voted by the senate on the proposal of the government ; 
they were obligatory, and the amount was left fixed till the govern- 
ment should propose mofifications by a new law. The represen- 
tatives were deprived of all initistive power, and could only address 
the government by petition. 

However, the Scandinavian patriots were less occupied with the 
fliults of the order than with its illegality, and they resolved boldly 
to defend their rights — ^not by passive resistance, as before, but by 
active opposition. An association was formed in the capital> and on 
the 29th of August, in an assembly of several thousand citizens, four 
resolutions were carried, which were to serve as a programme of the 
national movement, viz. : — Ist. That the order of the 26th of July 
is contrary to the fundamental law. 2nd. It is a denial of the con- 
stitutional principle. 8rd« The people rely upon the unanimity and 
firmness of the rigsdag to control a ministry which has not the con- 
fidence of the country. 4th. The Danes, as citizens of a free country, 
will support the rigsdag in any effort to maintain the constitution^ 
rights of the nation. 

The example was everywhere followed; associations in the same 
spirit were formed throughout the country; and as soon as the 
session was opened, on the 2nd October, numerous addresses, signed 
by thousands of citizens, showed to the chambers the agitated state 
the country. The opinions expressed in the petitions met a unani- 
mous response in the chambers themselves. New ministerial acts, of 
the boldest illegality, allowed no farther indulgence. As has been 
stated, Denmark had, at the outbreak of the Eastern war, made 
declaration of neutrality, in conjunction with Sweden and Norway. 
The Czar, officially forewarned, had accepted with a good grace a 
resolution which he could not binder; but he made difficulties with 
regard to Sweden and Norway, whose declaration had been preceded 
by no warning, and refused to recognise their neutrality* The 
cabinet of Copenhagen took alarm, and represented to the Czar that 
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all^ when M. (Ersted^ in the session of 1852^ brought to the "Df 
Copenhagen a project modifying the constitution in its most f I 
guarantees^ and leaving the framing of the common oo^'f t 
ezdusively to the king. : " « 

Thus, on the one hand, part of her liberties were takr 
mark, and, on the other^ the whole monarchy was off'. ^ : 

of a constitution instead of that agreed to. 

The deputies energetically protested against thr 
They did not refuse to discuss the modifications r 
tution, but they would first know what was i/ 
monarchy. They would not by any means a 
stitution. The cabinet was, therefore, called 
delay, the project of the Heebtat for the f 

Not moved by these legitimate claims. 
that the chambers had nothing to 
reserved exclusively for the royal wU^ 
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be granted by the king, was re' 
of February the 24th, by 
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until they knew what was ■* assent, but they soon 

Public opinion was ' ^ ue minister raised sailors and 

thousand electors of ^ ^ the fitting of ships^ funds which had 

petition to the kinr ^ >ses» 

king refused to r . minister of war. General Hansen, obtained 
less energetic, an ..i^r» authorising him to increase the army, 
of March, an a' ^ |j«rmed at these attempts on the neutrality, and 
which no Ion' .^^ the ministera acting on such important questions 
hemotthe/j^l^^irence of the Iqpyslatur^ not only qppoaed any 

To all ' ■f'^^^t, but thought of reducing the war expenses by the 

Taking //''j^ ^ ^® ^nij- Animated discosaiona between the 

the 2** ^JP Jll *puties took place^ and any anrangement was refoaed 

26t}i j/^Jtl' Under these drcumstancea, the addresa of the 18tk of 

for ^>^^^^^retented, by which the Diet prayed the king to diaBDiaa 

f* ^r^ ^|K> irere suspected by the country. Soon after this the 

^i»^^ were closed, of whicli the miniaters toc^ advantage to 

y^Ofii^mtgflwitn. Extra funds were plaeed at the diapoaal 

^^f^yftiai^ttit of marine who had magnified his first plan of 

(/j^t. 1V> cow the illegal eqienditiiie of the wac minister, 
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'^eagues^ that in case the Biet^ in the next session, should refuse 

'^se should be taken from the receipts of the State, of which 

t\B the right to dispose without the intervention of the 

, the allied fleets had passed through the Sound and 

% heir attitude proved sufficiently that they intended 

\n ^' •. *■ the neutrality, and the Russian vessels shut up 

-^1^ and Cronstadt gave no cause for uneasiness. 

\e most prudent reserve, when the minister of 

imminent, caused the fortress of Christiansoe 

k ce, had the batteries repaired and armed 

"^ roadstead of Copenhagen, and sent the 

* and of marine together asked per- 

' on the coast of Zealand, the first 

^cond the construction of several 

disagreement in the cabinet; 

.!, complaining of the doubts 

^,.iiy of the allies, and adding that 

.11 mistrust in others, and that the cabinet of 

..ircady looking suspiciously on armaments so uncalled 

. ^e remarks induced the minister of marine to withdraw his 

>position; the war minister, however, persisted in the execution of 

his plan. 

Under these curcnmstances, the Diet again met a ministry doubly 
guilty; first, of having by warlike preparations excited the dissatis- 
faction of the allies, and also of having incurred useless expenses 
without the authorisation of the l^slature. To these faults must be 
added the deplorable order of July the 21st, which gave a senate to 
the nation instead of a constitution — ^a defiance in place of a 
charter. 

The opinion of the Diet was shown at the first sittings. M. Hall 
proposed the voting of a new address to the king, insisting on the 
dismissal of his guilty counsellors; M. Tutein demanded that the 
ministers should be placed on trial; others were for advising the 
nation to refuse to pay the tax. This last proposal was a measure to 
be reserved for extremities ; but a committee was appointed to discuss 
the plan of an act of accusation, and the address to the king was voted 
almost unanimously. 

On the 20th of October the address was presented to the king ; 
on the next day the folksthing was dissolved, the minority ob- 
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his refusal would drive Sweden and Norway into the arms of the 
allies^ and that, in consequence of the community of interest between 
the three countries, Denmark would be forcibly led away into the 
movement. It was even confessed that a neutrality was impossible 
which should not, to a certain degree, favour the Western Powers. 
After an active exchange of despatches, Nicholas allowed himself to 
be convinced, and accepted the neutrality of the three Scandinavian 
states. 

However, the reactionaiy party were openly in favour of Russia, 
and raked up the memory of the English policy of 1801 and 1807^ at 
Copenhagen. The patriots were for a very different policy ; as they 
could not make an active alliance with the West, they desired at 
least a sincere neutrality. They saw, therefore, with astonishment, a 
bill presented to the Diet by Admiral Sten BiUe, the minister of 
marine, for the authorisation of an extra levy of men for the navy, in 
order to equip a certain number of ships. The legislature was little 
disposed to fitvour a project which seemed to conceal some plan in 
opposition to the engagement of neutrality; but the minister declared 
that the passing of a resolution would not oblige the Diet to grant 
funds, and that these should only be asked for when the sailors were 
to be recruited and employed on a special service. Be-assured by 
this explanation, the Diet passed a resolution in assent, but they soon 
perceived that they had been duped. The minister raised sailors and 
employed on their equipment and the fitting of ship6> funds which had 
been destined for other purposes. 

At the same time, the minister of war. General Hansen, obtained 
an order from the king, authorising him to increase the anny. 

The Diet, justly alarmed at these attempts on the neutrality, and 
indignant at seeing the ministers acting on such important questions 
without the concurrence of the legislature, not only opposed any 
further armament, but thought of reducing the war expenses by the 
dismissal of part of the army. Animated discussions between the 
ministers and deputies took place, and any arrangement was refused 
on both sides. Under these circumstances, the address of the 18th of 
March was presented, by which the Diet prayed the king to dismiss 
ministers who were suspected by the country. Soon after this the 
chambers were closed, of which the ministers took advantage to 
multiply their illegal acts. Extra funds were placed at the disposal 
of the minister of marine, who had magnified his first plan of 
armament. To cover the Ulegal expenditure of the wac minister. 
Count Sponneck, the minister of finance, resolved, with the consent of 
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his colleagues^ that in case the Diet, in the next session^ should refuse 
funds^ these should be taken from the receipts of the State, of which 
the king has the right to dispose without the intervention of the 
l^islature. 

In the spring, the allied fleets had passed through the Sound and 
the Great Belt; their attitude proved sufficiently that they intended 
religiously to respect the neutrality, and the Russian vessels shut up 
in the ports of Sveaborg and Cronstadt gave no cause for uneasiness. 
Everything suggested the most prudent reserve, when the minister of 
marine, as if war had been imminent, caused the fortress of Christiansoe 
to be put in a state of defence, had the batteries repaired and armed 
which defend the entry to the roadstead of Copenhagen, and sent the 
Danish fleet into the Baltic. 

Soon after, the ministers of war and of marine together asked per- 
mission to establish a line of defence on the coast of Zealand, the first 
proposing a levy of 14,000 men, the second the construction of several 
fortified works. This time there was a disagreement in the cabinet; 
the minister of foreign affairs, M. Biuhme, complaining of the doubts 
apparently entertained of the loyalty of the allies, and adding that 
this mistrust might awaken mistrust in others, and that the cabinet of 
St. James's was already looking suspiciously on armaments so uncalled 
for. These remarks induced the minister of marine to withdraw his 
proposition ; the war minister, however, persisted in the execution of 
his plan. 

Under these circumstances, the Diet again met a ministry doubly 
guilty; first, of having by warlike preparations excited the dissatis- 
faction of the allies, and also of having incurred useless expenses 
without the authorisation of the l^slature. To these faults must be 
added the deplorable order of July the 2l8ty which gave a senate to 
the nation instead of a constitution — ^a defiance in place of a 
charter. 

The opinion of the Diet was shown at the first sittings. M. Hall 
proposed the voting of a new address to the king, insisting on the 
dismissal of his guilty counsellors; M. Tutein demanded that the 
ministers should be placed on trial; others were for advising the 
nation to refuse to pay the tax. This last proposal was a measure to 
be reserved for extremities ; but a committee was appointed to discuss 
the plan of an act of accusation, and the address to the king was voted 
almost imanimously. 

On the 20th of October the address was presented to the king ; 
on the next day the folksthing was dissolved, the minority ob- 
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stinately prolooging the straggle. Bat the ooontrjr was resolved to 
defend its rights, and the elections fixed for the Ist of December 
returned an assembly as determined as the preceding one to have 
justice taken on the ministry. 

In the interval between the dissolution and the elections, the long 
had been induced by his ministers to undertake a journey through 
the duchies of Sleswick, Holstein, and Lauenbouig, doubtless in the 
hope of strengthening the ministerial cause by the proo& of goodwill 
addressed to the person of royalty. This result was not obtained ; the 
reception of the king was generally little flattering, md Frederick 
VII. returned, ill satisfied at having shared the unpopularity of hia 
advisers. The new elections were a final warning; the king deariy 
saw that public opinion must be yielded to, and on the Srd of De-. 
cember he dismissed the ministry, entrusting the formation of a new 
cabinet to M. de Scheele. 

The new ministry was chosen among the moderate men of the 
opposition, and its plans showed an intention of following a con- 
stitutional system. 

After a preliminary meeting of the rigsdag, and a prorogation till 
the 12th of January, 1855, the chambers voted (March 22nd) the 
modification of the fundamental law of Denmark, according to the 
amendments which had been proposed in the preceding sessions, and 
as constantly rejected by the CBrsted cabinet. Then, in accordance 
with the claims of justice and of the country, the folkesthing voted 
by a majority of 9.4 against 1, on the 26th of March, a bill of accusa- 
tion against the dismissed ministers, to appear before the high court 
of the kingdom, to answer severally and together for their violation 
of the fundamental law, and for Ulegal and injurious expenditure on 
munitions of war. The accused are now before their judges.* 

The dose of the session gave the new cabinet leisure to prepare 
the common constitution, the subject of so many discussions. They 
had wisely renounced the prindple of the octroi, that question being 
settled to the satisfaction of the liberals. 

New elections took place in the month of June; they were favour- 
able to the ministry. The Eiderists were paralysed in their opposition 
by the intrigues of the aristocracy of Holstein, who, to keep up the 
uncertainty of the situation now in their turn, opposed the common 
constitution; so that several among the liberals, to avoid the appear- 

* Since this was written the mimBters have been acquitted of the charges 
against ^em. 
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ance of acting with the Oerman uobiUty, were bound to support the 
project, and consequently, on the 29th of September, the folksthing 
thereby voted, with 64 yoices against 44, the adoption of a project, 
which, though far from satisfactory, put an end to collisions which 

'^eh had already continued too long; the landsthing voted it several days 

Lr- before. 

■,^^. This constitution does little but repeat the arrangements made by 

the order of the 26th of July. The common assembly is called 
senate, or rigarattd. There are, however, some modifications to be 
noted. The senate, instead of 100 members, is composed of 80, 
Yiz. :— 20 named by the king, 80 chosen by the representatives of 
the kingdom and duchies, and 30 elected directly throughout the 
monarchy. As regards finance, a distinction is made between the 
normal expenditure, fixed by the senate for an indefinite period, and 
the extraordinary, which is to be voted by the senate every two 
years. 

The government had given notice that they would accept no 
amendment, but would have either consent or absolute rejection. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the German faction from triumph, the 

r Danish patriots were compelled to accept the project as a whole. 

However, the aristocracy of Holstein, who had depended on the 
liberals, seeing themselves in error, attempted a fresh intrigue, and 
brought forward the Crown Prince Ferdinand. 

The article 5 of the constitution declares that, '^ before succeeding, 
the new king shall, in the council of ministers, take oath by writing to 
observe the common constitution, and the separate constitutions'' of 
each province. In case of the refusal of the heir, the government 
was to remain per interim in the hands of ministers, and the succes- 
sion was fixed by a law. 

The new constitution, by virtue of this article, having been pre- 
sented to the Crown Prince for approbation, he refused to sanction it, 
and the Germans succeeded in creating a new dissension in the bosom 
even of the royal family. Prince Ferdinand was deprived of his 
office of General Commandant of the Danish Isles, and the concord 
to which the patriots had made so many sacrifices seemed again 
threatened. It is true the Crown Prince had but slight political in- 
fluence, and his opposition had rather the character of ill-humour 
than of a serious act, and he was left to sulk in silence till, tired of 
his part, he himself sought an opportunity to get rid of it. At the 
time of the mission of General Canrobert, when the population and 
the government of Sweden were united in a common sentiment of 
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enthusiaam and hope, the Crown Prince of Denmark, weary of his 
isolation, offered to give his approbation to the constitution, pro- 
vided some insignificant modifications were made in it — this was only 
from a consideration of self-love. 

Thns the internal position of Denmark is regulated — not, however, 
without leaving to the patriots serious apprehension for the future. 
Besides the piecemeal representation, which will always be an obstacle 
to unity, the Oerman element remains a cause of disorder and trouble^ 
and the rights of the Germanic Confederation upon a part of the 
kingdom will always be threatening to Scandinavian nationality. 
The partisans of the Eider, therefore, really understand the position 
of the country^ and they are right in thinking that it would be better to 
give up Holstein than to preserve in the country a permament cause 
of discord, and that, by diminishing the territory, the kingdom might 
be strengthened. 

A few words before finishing with Denmark, on the question of the 
Sound dues. 

In principle, the ancient form of dues belongs too much to the worn- 
out forms of the middle ages, to be capable of resisting the claims of 
superior powers, and the impatience of commerce, which will no 
longer endure any hindrance. But, in fact, the rights of Denmark 
are guaranteed by treaties, and the Sound dues form too important a 
branch of her revenues, for her to be deprived of them without a 
legitimate compensation. 

But, on the other hand, the reclamations of every power are made 
on different principles. Some have an appearance of justice ; others 
are only the outcry of disguised ambition. It is to be understood, 
for instance, that Sweden, possessing one of the shores of the Sound, 
should find it unjust that she should pay a tax to the power possessing 
the opposite shore. But Prussia, the most exacting and haughty of 
all, only seeks an opportunity of intervention in a country which she 
has already troubled by her dominating spirit. The question is, for 
this power, a new Sleswick-Uolstein campaign. 

For England and the United States, the Sound question is a com- 
mercial affair, to which the one applies her cautious diplomacy, the 
other their brutal rashness. It is, therefore, a very complex question 
of mingled interests and passions, and is still more complicated by 
the entirely different attitude assumed in it by Russia. It is known 
that Russia invariably offers her protection to those countries in which 
she wishes to establish her influence. Her policy has not been 
different in the Sound question. Really, she is no less interested 
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^ tlian the other powers bordering on the Baltic in seeing a barrier 

P"^ removed which is burdensome to her commerce ; but^ politically, she 

has a greater inflaence in covering with her protection a country dis- 
tracted on every side, and in showing herself the only protector of 
the weak. History teaches at what price she is thns magnanimous ; 
'DA bat the feeble, when hard pressed, naturally throw themselves into the 

t^ arms which are opened to receive them. 

'^}' Thus the cabinet of St. Petersburg have continually proved their 

'^ readiness to guarantee the rights of the Sound dues. The consular 

^^' agents at Elsinore, numerous and active, show an excess of seal in 

^i*!! favour of Denmark, watching the payments and supporting every 

demand. There was an express order in the Russian ports of the 
i« Baltic, not to admit any vessel without the production of a receipt 

i' for the Sound dues, which was to serve at the same time as a bill of 

health. The Danish government could but congratulate themselves 
k on having so well-wishing a neighbour, did not the lessons of the past 

teach them to be on their guard against Muscovite favours. 
H Even now, recommendations from St. Fetersbui^ have induced 

i Prussia to adjourn the pressure of her demands. But the question, 

} now raised on all sides, has become too important to admit of a solu- 

tion being long delayed. To avoid a struggle in which she would be 
alone against all, Denmark has herself requested diplomatic mediation. 
This is doubtless the wisest plan, not only to escape the threats of the 
United States and Prussia, but also to avoid the ambush of Russian 
protection. 

Denmark occupies so important a position in the group of Scandi- 
navian countries, that we shall ^doubtiess be pardoned for having 
entered into some details on her struggles and intestine difficulties, of 
which the greatest is the possession of a German province. Not only 
are two rival populations, ever ready for quarrel, thereby brought 
' together, but also two governments are brought into one monarchy. 
Frankfort was the rival of Copenhagen, and the accomplice of the 
ambition of Berlin. This position, contrary to good sense and policy^ 
and to the development of Scandinavian nationality, has been in vain 
protected by diplomatic arrangement; nothing lasting can exist in 
that which is a perpetual source of disorder, and there is no constitu- 
tional union possible between repulsive elements. The Germans of 
Holstein will not be ruled by Danes, the Danes will not be absorbed 
in a Oerman invasion. Both are right, and yet^ by the union in one 
monarchy of opposite interests^ they are compelled to engage in a 
struggle for supremacy^ and obstinate quarrels are perpetrated at will. 
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An easy method of escaping from the difficulty has been pointed out 
by the Scandinavian patriots^ the Eiderists^ and has at least the advan- 
tage of showing their disinterestedness. By taking the Eider as the 
boundary of the monarchy, the Scandinavians put an end to all pre- 
text for complfdnt. The Oermans of Holstein will not be ruled by 
Scandinavians, let them be entirely given up to Gtermany; they will 
thus no longer have to complain of Scandinavian oppression. This is 
the true, the only solution of the confused question of Holstein — the 
complete separation of the duchy and the disinterested renunciation 
of it by Denmark. It must be added, however, that both policy and 
justice are opposed to this separation being made in the advantage of 
Prussia, by which power troubles have been unceasingly maintained 
in the duchies. 

This radical measure would have the further advantage of destroy- 
ing the calculations so skilfully planned by the Czar in the London 
treaty. In case of vacancy in the succession of Denmark, that of 
Holstein would no longer be mixed with it, and the Gottorpian claims 
could no longer be made available at Copenhagen under the vain pre- 
text of the integrity of the monarchy. If the renunciation of 1773 is 
to be annulled by the ambition of Kussia^ let the strife be carried on 
between the Czar and Oermany, and let Denmark be freed from the 
quarrel. 

Preset drcumstanoes prove the necessity of such a separation. In 
the elections which, at the time of our writing, have been made for 
the general Diet, the representatives of Denmark are naturally aU 
Danes, and those of Holstein all Germans. Collisions are thus 
inevitable, and any movement in common impossible. 

The doctrine of the Heebiat has led away some Scandinavian 
patriots. Because they saw in Eiderism a new dismemberment of the 
monarchy, they were frightened at the sacrifice demanded, especially 
after the loss of Norway. They would doubtless have been partly 
right if the Scandinavian interests had remained in the scattered 
state to which they were brought by German influence and Russian 
schemes. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are members of one body, 
too long separated by mutual misunderstandings, or by the intrigues 
of ambitious neighbours. The time is come for union, and the prin- 
ciple of Scandinavian unity should meet with no obstacles. This 
principle is recognised by all the enlightened men of Scandinavia and 
ought to insure the greatness of a vigorous nationality, and the secu* 
rity of Western Europe, whose northern frontier would be protected 
by this natumality. 
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It remains to be shown that Scandinayian unity is now the wish of 
ally and that for several years the movement of the public mind in the 
three kingdoms has sufficiently prepared for this great political 
organisation. 
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